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VOLUMES I. & Il. READY IMMEDIATELY. 


A History of Modern England. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


ConTENTSs oF Vout. I.:—The Last Whig Government—Palmerston’s Foreign Policy—The Irish Famine— 
The Court and the People—Revolution and Reaction—English Chartists and Irish Rebels—The Era of , 
Retrenchment—The Expansion of England—Theology and Literature—Lord Palmerston’s Triumph— 
The Development of the Colonies—England and the Church of Rome—The Literature of the Mid 
Century—Palmerston’s Fall—The First Government of Lord Derby—The Coalition—The Eastern 
Question—The First Part of the Russian War—The Second Part of the Russian War. 


Contents or Vout. II.:—The Treaty of Paris—The Rule of Dalhousie—The Church and the World— 
After the War—The Question of China—Lord Palmerston’s Dictatorship—The Indian Mutiny—The Fall 
of Palmerston’s Government—The Tory Interregnum—England, France, and Italy—The End of the 
Joint Reign—The Close of the Palmerstonian Era—Science, Literature, and the Church. 


A History of English Poetry. 
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of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Vols. III. & IV. 8vo. 1Qs, net each. 


*,.* Previously published, Vols. I. & II. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Certainly the words of praise, which in our opinion Vols. I. and IL. richly deserved, though we 
did not ascribe to them pusieetlen, must as readily be awarded to the new instalment that now lies before us. It exhibits 
the same admirable qualities—wide and accurate knowledge, a fine literary instinct, a lucid and interesting style. . .. 
We sincerely wish a wide circulation to a work of such excellent culture.” 


8vo. 10s. net each. 


OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. 


By Siz GILBERT PARKER and G. Bryan. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 5 Maps. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ The history of Canada is, beyond a doubt, the most interesting of all our colonial histories. 
. «+ This fascinating story the writers of ‘Old Quebec’ have told with great judgment and skill and great literary 
bility.” 
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Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By the 
Rey. Canon Oapss, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
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Sixteenth Century, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary. By Jars 
—— O.B., Hon. LL.D. Edin. With a Map. 
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VOL. V. The English Church in the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. By the Rev. 
W. H. FRERE. (Jn the press. 
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VOLUMES VII. and VIII.—Jn preparation. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy’ &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. vo. 248, net. [Nearly ready. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS. 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By W. H. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen’ &c. 
With Portraits (2) Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 


By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Author of ‘A History of England from 1815-1858.’ 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. [In the press. 


DUCHESS SARAH. 


Being the Social History of the Times of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, 


With Glimpses of her Life and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 














Compiled & Arranged by one of her Descendants (Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE). 
With numerous Portraits. 8vo. [In the press. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SPEECHES. 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, Letters, and Telegrams 
of the Emperor William II. 


Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 
8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


NEW LAND. 


Being a Record of the Voyage of the ‘Fram’ to the Arctic Regions, 1898-1902. 


By Captain OTTO SVERDRUP. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


OLD WEST SURREY. 


SOME NOTES AND MEMORIES, 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of ‘Wood and Garden’ &c. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 
8vo. [Zn the press. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, ie CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
ew York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


‘CHARLES II. 


By OSMUND AIRY, LL.D., M.A. 
NEW EDITION. With Photogravure Portrait. Crewn 8vo. [In the press. 


*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume in Messrs. Goupil’s Series of Illustrated 
Historical Monographs. 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With 1 Photogravure Plate and 15 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [In January. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST AND THE GREAT 


LAKE REGION OF NORTH AMERICA. By PauL Fountain, Author of ‘The Great 
Deserts and Forests of North America.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ACT OF TOUCH IN ALL ITS DIVERSITY. 


An Analysis and Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production, By ToBIAS MATTHAY, Fellow 
and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, London, &c. With 22 Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


A CHEMICAL CONCEPTION OF THE ETHER. By 


D. MENDELEEFF, Professor of Chemistry at the University of St. Petersburg. Translated 
from the Russian by GEORGE KAMENSKY, A.R.S.M., of the Imperial Mint, St. Petersburg. 
8vo. 2s, net. [In the press. 


THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE ANCIENT 


WORLD. By WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
in Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [In January. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
EDITED BY SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


THE PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By 


ALEX. FINDLAY, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry, University 
of Birmingham. With 118 Figures in the Text, and an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM 
Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


*,* Other volwmes are in preparation. 














NEW FICTION. 
STELLA FREGELIUS: A Tale of Three Destinies. By 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In February. 


*,* Thisisa mystical story of modern life. The moral being that, although we may be, and 
probably are, surrounded by spirits, it is best, however much they are beloved, that we should not 
attempt to climb the dividing wall between them and us, but be satisfied to wait until in due course 
we become of their company. 


OLD HENDRIK’S TALES. By Captain Arraur O. 
VAUGHAN. With 12 full-page Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 
*,* This will be a volume of animal stories collected by Captain Vaughan from the Hottentots 
during the late Boer War. They are all unpublished except two, which were issued in ‘ Longman’s 
Magazine’ recently. The vein is somewhat that of Uncle Remus, and it is probable that the Unele 
Remus legends and these have a common origin. 


THE SONS O’ CORMAC: Irish Legends. By Atpis 


DunBAR. With 8 Illustrations by Amy E. LUXMORE. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


PART II. 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
Author of ‘The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay’ $c. 


With 3 Maps. 


2 vols, 8vo. 21s. net. 


*.* THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Part I. Svo. 13s. 6d. net. 


English Opinion. 





SPECTATOR. 


‘We may congratulate ourselves that it has 
been left to a British historian to produce the 
most adequate history of the American Revo- 
lution, a history which is free alike from the 
bombast of earlier American writers and the 
hypercriticism and lack of sympathy of some 
of their modern successors. Sir George 
Trevelyan’s historical manner, as we have said, 
is very nearly perfect.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


‘We hardly know which part of this 
admirable narrative to select for special com- 
mendation. ... A rich and varied narrative 
which ever and again takes fire from the heat 
and glow of the great controversy with which 
it deals. It is finely planned and admirably 
written—altogether a most instructive, warning, 
and illuminating piece of history, and, like all 
good history, written for our edification.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


‘If Sir George goes on as he has begun, his 
book will rank among the most effective and 
attractive literary productions of the age... . 
His pages are enlivened by many a flash of 
humour and many a brilliant portrait, and they 
should stimulate popularjinterest in a period 
of which most people are still woefully ignorant, 
and of which little account is taken in the 
historical curricula of our English schools and 
universities.’ 


TIMES. 


‘ We feel as we read his vivid and pregnant 
pages .... that beneath the smooth and 
brilliant surface of his narrative there is an 
organic structure of knowledge well digested 
and of reading well assimilated. Readers of 
“The Early History of Charles James Fox” 
are well acquainted with this gift which Sir 
George Trevelyan shares with his uncle. It is 
not less conspicuous, and it is perhaps still 
more skilfully displayed, on the larger canvas 
of “ The American Revolution.”’ 


American Opinion. 





NEW YORK SUN. 

‘On the score of wisdom and insight it is 
equal, and on the score of research superior, 
to any previous attempt to treat the subject: 
we do not except John Fiske’s ‘‘ American 
Revolution.” ’ 


CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH, PITTSBURG, 
PA. 

‘Odd as it may seem, this history of the 
American Revolution by an Englishman is 
regarded among students and historians, both in 
this country and in England, as one of the most 
interesting and thorough works of its kind 
in existence. . . . Instyle the history reads like 
a romance, and yet nowhere descends from the 
scholarly accuracy that marks good authorship.’ 


PUBLIC LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

*. . Trevelyan is typical of what is, ina 
sense at least, the ideal historian, that is, he has 
intimate knowledge of the things of which he 
writes, and a philosophic insight, and he 
possesses also a gracefulness and a strength of 
style that awaken and sustain interest in what 
he has to say... . The two volumes which 
have just been published . . . will be not only 
interesting, but instructive to Americans and to 
Englishmen alike.’ 


RECORD HERALD, CHICAGO. 

‘ Sir George has written not only the fairest 
account of the war ever penned by an English 
historian, but has brought to light a vast fund 
of new and interesting material. He has 
covered the British end of the story more 
thoroughly than any American writer, not even 
excepting John Fiske, and at the same time it 
is hard to realise that he is not .a native of the 
United States, so vivid is his local colour and 
so fully do his judgments and sympathies tally 
with those of our own best historians.’ 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, 

‘The volumes are so replete with infor- 
mation, so lingeringly exhaustive in the thresh- 
ing out of every detail and the biographical 
elucidation of every character, so unhurried and 
generously digressive in the accumulation of 
contemporary evidence regarding public and 
private opinion, cabinet intrigue and the 
strategy of the war, that the result is unparal- 
leled in transporting the reader to the most 
intimate and intelligent comprehension of the 
times.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE VALET’S TRAGEDY 


AND OTHER 


STUDIES IN SECRET HISTORY. 
By ANDREW LANG. 











The Valet’s Suen — The Valet’s Master— The Mystery of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey—The False Jeanne d’Arc—Junius and Lord 
Lyttelton’s Ghost—The Mystery of Amy Robsart—The Voices of 
Jeanne d’Arc—The Mystery of James de la Cloche—The Truth 
about ‘Fisher’s Ghost’—The Mystery of Lord Bateman — The 
Queen’s Marie—The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio. 


This is a book of studies on some of the most inextricable mysteries in the history of 
our own and foreign countries. 

‘The Valet’s Tragedy’ is a re-statement of the story of ‘ The Man in the Iron Mask,’ 
Mr. Lang bringing forward evidence to show that he was merely a valet of the name of 
Martin, and servant to a Huguenot—Marsilly—who was broken on the wheel in 1669 
because he had an inconvenient knowledge of the extent of Charles II.’s double dealings 
with the Protestants and Louis XIV. 

In the article on Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey Mr. Lang recounts all the known circum- 
stances and speculations respecting his death. He feels, however, that it cannot be decided 
whether it was a case of murder or suicide. He thinks that there is no evidence against 
the Jesuits. 

‘ The false Jeanne d’Arc’ is the story of a remarkable impostor who, five years after 
the Maid’s death, turned up in Orleans and was accepted by the Maid’s brothers and many 
others. This fraud was exposed. 

In ‘ The Mystery of Amy Robsart’ Mr. Lang argues that Dudley had no part in his 
wife's death. 

‘ The Mystery of James de la Cloche’ relates to a natural son of Charles II., born when 
that Prince was only a lad of 17. Mr. Lang believes that the real James was succeeded by 
an impostor masquerading in his name. 

The final essay ‘The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio,’ is directed against the Bacon 
theory, which Mr. Lang treats as a delusion. 


TIMES.—‘ These twelve strange true stories have more real interest in them than the most 
ingenious fiction, and it would be impossible to find a wiser or more captivating guide than 
Mr. Lang.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES.— Lastly, we would mention ‘‘ The Shakespeare-Bacon Imbroglio.” 
If there is any believer left in this odd heresy, we would be curious to know if his faith survives 
Mr. Lang’s witty and scholarly exposure.’ 

ATHENZUM.—‘ While all have a dash of raciness, the last—*The Shakespeare-Bacon 
Imbroglio ”—is perhaps the most entertaining and effective.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London ; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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WORKS by W. H. WILKINS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway 
and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo. 36s. 








*,* Caroline Matilda (1751-1775), was the youngest sister of George III. She married 
Christian VII. of Denmark, was suspected of an intrigue with Struensee, the Prime Minister, 
and was divorced and imprisoned. She was released by the interposition of George III. and 
died at Celle, near Hanover, at the age of 24. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


a aoe 


LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED QUEEN: 
SOPHIE DORUTHEA, CONSORT OF GEORGE I., 


And her Correspondence with Philip Christopher Count Konigsmarck. 


SCOTSMAN.—‘ The book is of peculiar interest as well as of not inconsiderable historical 
value.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ The book has, we think, gained in vigour and directness, and 
should find a place in the library of all who cherish a romance of history.’ 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ Much praise is due to Mr. Wilkins for the manner in which this book 
has been produced. ... In a wonderfully elastic and expressive style he has woven together 
the life-story of the beautiful Sophie Dorothea; he has brought her from happiness 
to misfortune, and by slow degrees from misfortune to ruin; and the whole unfolds itself 
like a five-act drama.’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. [Nearly ready. 
With Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS 


Queen-Consort of George II. and sometime 
Queen-Regent. 


A STUDY OF HER LIFE AND TIME. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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2 vols. 8vo. 2Is. net. 


LEDGER AND SWORD 


Or, the Honourable Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies (1599-1874). 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With 2 Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits 
and Illustrations, and 1 Map. 


DAILY GRAPHIC. 
‘We can congratulate Mr. Beckles Willson on having written a very valuable book.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD. 


‘It is not a piece of superfluous work that Mr. Willson has given us in these two volumes. 
He has found something that remained to be done, and has done it with spirit and thoroughness.’ 


ACADEMY. 


‘It may be said, indeed, that Mr. Willson has succeeded in his task. The volumes are such 
as have to be read, in a disciplinary spirit, by all who would regard themselves as well-informed 
students of great affairs.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 


‘ With what hard fighting and struggling, and through how many strange vicissitudes, British 
trade first and British empire afterwards were established in India, how few, even of those who 
in these days call themselves Imperialists, have any conception. The story may be read in 
Mr. Beckles Willson’s pages. In justice to John Company it ought to be read.’ 


With 4 Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THREE FRENCHMEN IN BENGAL 


Or, the Loss of the French Settlements. 
By S. C. HILL, B.A., B.Sc. 


Officer in Charge of the Records of the Government of India. 


*,* This account of the loss of the French Settlements in Bengal has been composed almost 
entirely from hitherto unpublished documents, and the Author’s object has been to make some- 
thing like a picture of Bengal as it appeared to the French when Clive arrived there. The ‘Three 
Frenchmen’ were M. Renault, Chief of Chandernagore; M. Law, Chief of Cossimbazar ; and 
M. Courtin, Chief of Dacca. 


ACADEMY. 


‘It will no doubt find an honoured place in the libraries of many whose ancestors helped in 
laying the foundations of onr Indian Empire. In its way it is thorough.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD. 


‘Mr. Hill in his researches has stumbled on a subject of great importance, and his book is one 
that no one interested in Indian history can afford to neglect, while the general reader may 
profitably supplement his acquaintance with the Clive of Macaulay by the letters and episodes 
here recorded.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York, and Bombay. 
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CITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 


For Diseases of the Chest, 


VICTORIA PARK, E. 
(WICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL.) 


Patron—Wi8 MAJESTY THE KINC. 
President—H.R.H. DUKE OF CONNAUCHT, K.C. 
Treaswrer—Sir EDWARD SASSOON, Bart., M.P. 
Chairman of Committee of Management—Alderman Sir CEORCE WYATT TRUSCOTT. 


It is estimated that 40,000 people die of Consumption each year in Great Britain 
and Ireland alone. 


This Hospital contains 164 beds, and is the East End Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Heart and Chest. 1,308 In-patients relieved last year. 65,125 Attendances 
in the Out-patients’ Department during same period. 


Large numbers of distressing cases anxiously await admission. 200 more could be admitted 
annually if sufficient funds were available. Facilities for Open Air Treatment are now 
provided. 


£1,000 Endows a Bed with ‘In Memoriam’ Tablet. £500 Endows a Cot with ‘In 
Memoriam ’ Tablet. 


Prompt and Immediate Help is urgently required to carry on this great and ever 
increasing work. 


Legacies are greatly needed. 
Secretary, H. DUDLEY RYDER. 
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THE ENGLISH 


HIsTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. LXXIIIL—JANUARY 1904 


The Dutch on the Amazon and Negro 
in the Seventeenth Century 


PART II—DUTCH TRADE IN THE BASIN OF THE 
RIO NEGRO. 


OMMERCIAL intercourse between the Dutch settlers on the 
Essequibo and the native tribes of the far interior began very 
early in the seventeenth century. Evidence exists in the well- 
known narrative of Padre Christoval de Acuiia' which proves that 
already in 1639 Dutch wares, brought by traders from the north, 
were found in the possession of Indians living in the delta which 
divides the Amazon from the Negro. The passage runs thus :— 


Thirty-two leagues from the mouth of the river Cuchigara there is 
another on the north side, called by the natives Basururu,? which divides 


1 Nuevo Descubrimiento del Gran Rio de las Amazonas. Madrid, 1641. The 
Jesuit father Christoval de Acuiia, by order of King Philip IV, accompanied the 
expedition of Pedro Teixeira on its return voyage from Quito to Para as official 
historiographer. The translation is partly taken from Sir Clements Markham’s 
Valley of the Amazons, pp. 108, 110, 111 (Hakluyt Society), but carefully compared 
with the Spanish original. 

2 The name of this river, like those of many others, has changed since the time of 
Acuiia, the reason of this being that the original natives were entirely driven away or 
destroyed by the Portuguese slave-raiders. The Spanish missionary Samuel Fritz, 
ascending the river in 1691, recounts in his journal (MS. Bibl. Nac. de Evora) that he 
found the shore between the mouths of the Negro and Cuchiguara entirely deserted. 
The name, however, survived till 1755, when it occurs for the last time in a report of 
Governor Mendouga Furtado. It now bears the name Macracapuru. The description 
of this river by Lieut. Kerndon, U.S. Navy, in 1854 proves the identity: ‘4 Jan., at 
7 P.M., we stopped at the village of Pescara, at the mouth of the Lake Macracapuru, 
forty-five miles from the mouth of the Purus (i.e. the eastern mouth). It is situated 
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the land into great lakes, where there are many islands, which are 
peopled by numerous tribes. The land is high. ... In general they 
call all the natives who inhabit this broad region Carabuyanas, but more 
precisely the tribes into which they are divided are as follows: the 
Caraguanas, &c. . . . These Indians use bows and arrows, and some of 
them have iron tools, such as axes, knives, and mattocks. On asking 
them carefully, through their language, whence these things came, they 
answered they bought them of those Indians who in this direction are 
nearer the sea, and that these received them from some white men, like 
ourselves, who use the same arms, swords, and arquebuses and who 
dwell upon the sea coast. They added that these white men could only 
be distinguished from ourselves by their hair, which is all yellow. 
These are sufficient signs that they are the Hollanders, who have posses- 
sion of the mouth of the Rio Dulce,’ or Felipe. These Hollanders, in 
1638, landed their forces in Guiana, in the jurisdiction of the new king- 
dom of Granada, and not only got possession of the settlement, but the 
affair was so sudden that our people were unable to take away the most 
holy sacrament, which remained captive in the hands of its enemies. As 
they knew how much this capture was valued among catholics, they hoped 
for a large ransom for it. When we left these parts the Spaniards were 
preparing some good companies of soldiers, who, with Christian zeal, 
were ready to give their lives to rescue their Lord, with whose favour they 
will doubtless attain their worthy desires. 


In this passage it will be noticed that Acuiia, though himself, 
as his whole narrative shows, entirely ignorant of the geography 
of the country lying to the north of the river Amazon, evidently 
reports with great accuracy the information -gathered from the 
natives. The iron wares which they possessed are brought to them 
by other Indians in that—i.c. northern—direction, nearer the sea. 
These Indians, as will be shown later, were Caribs from the dis- 
trict of north-west Guiana, lying between the lower river Esse- 
quibo and the Orinoco. These Caribs were for the greater part 
of two centuries not only the close allies but the commercial 
emissaries of the Dutch in their dealings with the tribes of the 
interior. The name by which the Dutch were known to the Caribs, 
and by their agency to all the Indians of Guiana, was Parana- 
Ghiri,* meaning ‘ men from the sea.’ When Acuiia writes that the 
iron goods came from ‘white men who dwelt upon the sea coast,’ 
on an eminence 100 feet high. The entrance to the lake is bold and wide, quite 300 
yards across. A man of Pescara told me it takes two days’ journey to the opening of 
the lake; that the lake was very long and about three miles wide ; that it was full of 
islands, and that no one knew its upper extremity.’ 

8 Rio Dolce was the early name given to the river Essequibo. So it appears in 
the maps of Ortelius, 1587; of Mercator, 1595; Hondius, 1602, and others. Acuiia 
had heard that the Dutch had had settlements on the Rio Felipe, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, and he evidently thought Felipe an alternative for Dolce. He speaks a little 
further on of ‘ Dulce o el Felipe.’ 

* See Schomburgk’s edition of Raleigh’s Guiana, notes, pp. 9 and 77. To this day 
it is the name by which the Dutch and their successors, the English, are known to the 
tribes of the Parimé-Rupununi savannahs. 
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he was reproducing the literal translation made by his interpreter 
of a word which, in the mouth of the speakers, signified Dutchmen. 
The reference to the raid upon Santo Thomé, of which an account 
was given in the English Historical Review for 1901,° is a touch 
which leaves no possibility of doubt that the narrator identified 
‘these fair-haired white men’ with the colonists of Essequibo. 
This is further borne out, and moreover the route of communi- 
cation indicated, bya passage in the Jesuit father’s next section. 
After speaking of the tribes who inhabit the Rio Negro, he adds— 


And the first inhabitants of a branch that this river throws off, by 
which, according to my informants, it finds exit into the Rio Grande, in 
whose mouth the Hollanders are living, are the Guaranaquazanas. 


He then proceeds to recommend that the spot at which this branch 
discharges itself into the Rio Negro should be fortified, 


so that the passage to the enemy to all this new world shall remain 
entirely closed, that without doubt cupidity will essay one day. I do not 
hesitate to affirm that the Rio Grande, into which this branch of the Negro 
discharges itself, is the Dulce or the Felipe. 


Amidst much that is vague and obscure in this paragraph, in 
which Acuiia confesses to his inability to distinguish between the 
various rivers upon whose mouths he had heard of Dutch settle- 
ments,® the fact distinctly emerges that the branch of the Rio Negro 
to which he is referring is that known later by the name of the Rio 
Branco, and that the communication of which he speaks is that be- 
tween the head waters of this river and those of the Rupununi, 
a tributary of the Essequibo. The position of this ‘ branch’ is 
indeed identified by the fact that the Guaranaquazanas were still 
living at the mouth of the Branco in 1775,’ and amidst all his con- 


5 «The Dutch in Western Guiana,’ ante, vol. xvi. pp. 671-3. The following from 
a report of the commander of the relief expedition mentioned by Acuiia is given 
to make the reference absolutely clear: ‘Escribiola el sargento maior Diego Ruiz 
Maldonado, en el biaxe que llevo el socorro a la Guiana por horden de Don Martin de 
Saabedra y Guzman, presidente, governador y capitan-general del Nuebo Reino de 
Granada. . . . El aiio de 1638 asalto el enemigo Olandes la Ciudad de Sante Thomé 
de Guaiana, quemola y sus templos, llevose la custodia del santissimo sacramento, 
teniendole como prisionero en su fuerga de Esquibo con guardia. A el socorro y 
restauracion de lo perdido embio Don Martin de Saavedra y Guzman, un tercio de 
mas de duzientes ynfantes,’ &c., 1638-9. Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. MS. H. 180. 

® In the Spanish manuscripts which refer to the attack on Sante Thomé in 1637 
the Dutch are described as being settled not only on the Essequibo but on the Amacuru 
within the mouth of the Orinoco. It was from Amacuru that the attacking force 
actually set out. Acuiia confused these two settlements with one another, and with 
those other settlements at the mouth of the Amazon destroyed by Teixeira in 1628-9. 
The Rio Dolce (Essequibo), Rio Felipe (northern mouth of Amazon), and Rio Grande 
(Orinoco) were to him one and the same river, i.e. the river colonised by the Dutch. 

7 F. X. Ribeiro de Sampaio, auditor intendente-general of the captaincy of Rio 
Negro, in his Diario da Viagem, 1775, section cccxli., speaking of the village of 
Carvoeiro, on the south bank of the Negro, says, ‘ This village consists of the Manoa, 
Paraviana, and Uarandcoacena tribes . . . opposite this village the river Uarancoa 
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fusion of nomenclature the father lets it be clearly understood 
that he believes the northern river to be the Dulce, or Essequibo. 

The evidence of Acuiia may therefore be conveniently sum- 
marised in the two following statements : -- 

(1) That the Dutch of Essequibo carried on a trade in iron 
goods and other wares with the natives of the interior which 
extended as far as the banks of the Rio Negro. 

(2) That this trade followed the Rupununi-Branco route and 
was conducted by the agency of Indians who dwelt near the coast. 

We will now take each of these statements and see whether they 
can be substantiated by evidence from other sources :— 

(1) In Major John Scott’s ‘ Description of Guiana’ ’ the writer 
states that he derived much of his information from two men ‘ who 
happened to be prisoners to the author in his voyage to Guiana, 
1665,’ when he commanded an English invading foree, and whom 
he describes as ‘the two greatest travailers that ever were in 
Guiana of Christians.’ The one was Matthias Matteson, of whom 
mention has already been made.’ ‘The other,’ to quote Scott's 
words, ‘was one Hendrickson, a Switz by nation, that had served 
some Dutch merchants in those parts twenty-seven years in quality 
of a factor with the upland Indians of Guiana.’ Of the upland 
Indians he says— 

The Occowyes, Shawhauns, and Semicorals are great, powerful 
nations that live in the uplands of Guiana, either under the line or in 
south latitude, and there hath none soe conversed with them as to make 
a judgment of their numbers, but its most certaine they are setled in a 
most fertile country, and cover a vast tract of land, beginning at ye 
Mountains of the Sun on the west and north, and extending themselves 
to Rio Negro, 500 miles south and east; a famous river there empties 
itself into the Great Amazones. They had constant warr with some 
nations on the islands in the Amazones, and are often gauld by the 
willey Careebs, who often when they are ingaged abroad visett their 
townes to their noe small prejudice. 


It will be observed that, according to Scott, the activities of this 
Hendrickson, as factor to the upland Indians, began in 1637 or 
1638, at a date earlier, therefore, than Acufia’s visit to the 
Basururt. The Dutch merchants that he served must have been 
Jan de Moor and Company, for these were the only private firm of 
merchants privileged to trade in the colony of Essequibo.'’ The 
names of the tribes with whom he had relations, under the dis- 
guise of the Englishman’s spelling, convey but little information. 
Under the form ‘ Occowyes,’ indeed, it is not difficult to recognise 
discharges itself. It was formerly occupied by the Uarandcoacena tribe.’ The river 
Uaranacoa is one of the mouths of the Branco; the Uarandcoacena are the Guarana- 
quazanas of Acuiia. 


8 Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 3662, fol. 37 verso; see ante, vol. xvi. p. 641. 
® Ante, vol. xvi. p. 641, xviii. pp. 643 seq. 19 Ante, vol. xvi. pp. 669-74. 
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the Ackawois or Accuways, the widely extended group of tribes 
who are spread over the middle or forest region of Guiana. With 
regard to the ‘Shawhauns,’ Scott says in his ‘ Description of the 
River Amazones,’ " ‘It is most certaine that there is both gold, 
silver, and emerald in many of the countries on or adjacent to the 
Amazones, as at Swanis, near the source of the Black River.’ The 
‘ Shahauns ’ and the ‘ Swanis’ are but different ways of transcrib- 
ing ‘ Suanes,’ a tribe living between the Amazon and the Negro, 
whose name may be found in Delisle’s map” of 1700 between 
two sites marked village d’or and mines dor. The ‘ Semicorals’ 
are more difficult to identify, but it appears not to be unlikely that 
the word may be a corruption of Kenicarus or Cenicarus,' the 
name by which the apparelled Indians of the Parimé, spoken of by 
many early writers, were known. If this is the case these tribal 
names would seem to have been chosen as representative of three 
different zones of Hendrickson’s trading: the first, that of the 
‘Occowyes, between the Upper Essequibo, Mazaruni, and Rupu- 
nuni; the second, that of the ‘ Semicorals,’ in the Branco basin ; 
the third, that of the ‘Shawhauns,’ in the delta of the Negro. 
While Scott’s account of Hendrickson carries back the begin- 
ning of his service as factor for Jan de Moor & Co. to 1638, there 
is reason to believe that this was not the first time that the 
Switzer had acted as factor in Essequibo. In 1627, as we have 
mentioned,'* Admiral Lucifer, when taking out colonists to the 
river Wiapoco, found three survivors of Captain Oudaen’s settle- 
ment at Corupaé; one of these, a Dutchman, had almost forgotten 
his mother tongue, and another, the spokesman of the fugitives, 
apparently not a Dutchman, was Jan Hendrickson. It may be 
assumed that Lucifer carried this man back with him to report 
to the West India Company’s directors the destruction of their 
Amazon colony. They reached Flushing on 25 Oct. In the 
minutes of the Zeeland chamber'® for 10 April 1628 may be 
found a resolution that the ship ‘ Armuyden’ be commissioned to 


‘! Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A, 175. 

Venezuelan Atlas, no. 36. Acuia, describing the low-lying land between the 
mouth of the Japura and the Negro, its lakes, and connecting streams, says, ‘ Islands 
are formed which are peopled by many tribes, but that which is largest and most 
populous is the Island of Zuanas.’ In Delisle’s map of 1703 the name is written 

Zuanas.’ 

18 These Indians, who wore clothes and hats, are mentioned by Raleigh, Keymis, 
Acuiia, and others. Schomburgk, in his edition of Raleigh’s Guiana, quotes in his note 
Hartzinck’s Beschryving van Guiana as saying, ‘The borders of Lake Parimé are 
inhabited by numerous natives; some are clothed,’ and himself observes, ‘ We have 
little doubt that the clothed Indians alluded to by Hartzinck were Kenicarus or half- 
civilised Indians, who came from the river Branco.’ See also Spix and Martius, 
Reise in Brasilien, iii. 1303 (1831). 

Ante, vol. xviii. pp. 659, 660; De Laet, Jaerlijck Verhael, pp. 112, 117. 

8 Rijk’s Archief, The Hague, W.LC., O. C. ‘ Resolutie Boeck. Kamer Zeeland.’ 
Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 64. 
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carry out thirty-five men to various places on the wild coast of 
Guiana, the final destination being Essequibo. On 17 April the 
minutes record, ‘Jan Hendrickson Benckelaer engaged to lie on 
the wild coast as assistant for three years;’ and under date 
26 April 1632, ‘Benckelaer coming from Essequibo shall be paid 
his wages.’ Everything points to the identity of this Jan 
Hendrickson with the man rescued on the Wiapoco, the surname 
of ‘ Benckelaer,’ as was not uncommon in the early seventeenth 
century, being given to him on account of his birthplace and to 
distinguish him from others with the same patronymic. Benckelaer 
apparently means a ‘man of Bencken,’ and the only places 
bearing that name are in Switzerland.'® The man’s previous ex- 
perience on the Amazon would naturally lead to his employment in 
pushing on trade with the inland tribes living in the direction of 
that river, such as we find him, according to Scott, actually en- 
gaged upon. Moreover the incentive which induced him to seek 
for the post of factor on the Essequibo may have come from 
accounts given to him of precious stones to be found in the upper 
reaches of that river. For Hendrickson had a predecessor in the 
exploitation of the far interior of Guiana. 

The story is interesting and shall be told at length as illustra- 
tive of the Dutch methods of trading with the Wild Coast, and of 
the importance of the Essequibo colony as early as 1625. We have 
seen '’ how the French peres de famille, under Jesse des Forestes, 
after their unfortunate experience as colonists at Wiapoco, had, 
in the early summer of 1625, been taken on board the ‘ Vliegende 
Draeck’ by Geleyn van Stabels, of Flushing, by order of the West 
India Company’s directors. Stabels had been with Admiral 
Lucifer in the ‘ Arent,’ convoying Captain Oudaen and his settlers 
to Corupa, and now he and his chief, as was the custom of the time, 
were coasting slowly along to their ultimate destination, Essequibo, 
calling as they went at the various river mouths. On 13 August 
the two ships were together at Seriname, and sailed thence on the 
14th, the ‘Arent’ apparently direct for Essequibo, the ‘ Draeck,’ 
however, stopping en route at Berbice and Demerary. The 
Demerary was reached on the 15th, and on the following day 
Stabels left in his long boat for the Essequibo to see the admiral 
and learn his wishes. Six days later the long boat returned with 
instructions for the ‘ Draeck ’ to go to the Essequibo and fetch the 
remainder of the ‘merchandise which the Admiral had left. 
Lucifer himself seems to have stayed at Fort Kijkoveral, which, 
according to Scott, was founded in 1616, while the ‘ Arent’ had left 
possibly on a cruise to the mouth of the Orinoco. Again, after 

‘6 There are two places named Benken, one to the west of the Lake of Ziirich. 


General Byam in 1665 speaks of ‘ one younker Hendryck, a Switts’ (infra p. 17). 
” Ante, vol. xviii. pp. 656-8. 
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another interval of six days, the ‘ Draeck’ returned to Demarary 
with the admiral on board, and then discharged him and the cargo 
on board the ‘ Arent,’ which was proceeding straight home.'* 

It will be seen that Jesse des Forestes himself spent six days at 
Kijkoveral. While there, he tells us, he met a fellow countryman, 
with whom he naturally conversed. The passage of the journal 
which relates what passed between them is worth quoting. 


I saw there a Frenchman that had spent three years there, who showed 
me a piece of rock crystal as big as two fists, through which one could 
see a man’s features, so clear it was. He told me that he had taken it 
above the second fall of the river, where there was a mine of crystal, and 
that it was found at the foot of a mountain, where it consisted of very 
large stones that the force of the waters had torn away, and with which one 
could fill infinite canoes. He gave a piece of the stone that he had to 
Geleyn van Stabels, of Flushing.'® 


The possessor of the crystals was plainly a ligger, or trading 
factor, in the.Dutch service, who had completed the usual three years’ 
term of his engagement.” He was doubtless a French refugee, 
like Jesse des Forestes, himself and his companions, the pres 
de famille, and a servant of Jan de Moor & Co. It is im- 
portant to observe that he claims to have himself explored the 


8 Brit. Mus., Sloane MS. 179, B; Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 61: ‘ Le douziéme 
d’Aoust, nous partismes de Soraname pour aller 4 Ezikebe. Le troisiéme nous 
arrivasmes 4 Seraname ou nous trouvasmes |’Aigle Noir Vice-Admiral de Lucifer qui 
avoit pris quelques bois de lettre que ses gens auoient coupés. Le quatorziéme nous 
arrivasmes au droit de Berbise oi nous envoyasmes la chaloupe pour traicter. Le 
quinziéme nous arrivasmes & Demelari. Le seiziéme notre chaloupe fut 4 Ezikebe 
pour porter notre maitre au bord de l’Amiral de seavoir sa volonté . . . le vingt- 
deuxiesme notre chaloupe estant de retour, nostre navire fut & Ezikebe querer le reste 
des marchandises que |’Amiral y avoit laissé. Le vingt-huitiéme nous retournasmes 
d’Ezikebe enclust [sic] 4 Demelari le 1, 2, et 3, nous debarquasmes |’Amiral et Dragen 
verd dans ]’Aigle Noir qui devait retourner au pays.’ That the vessels actually went 
to Kijkoveral is shown by the map accompanying this narrative, where their course 
among the islands and up the estuary is accurately marked, and their anchorage 
opposite the island of Kijkoveral. That they were then able, without apparent 
difficulty, to make their way so far up this stream is evidence that its navigation was 
familiarly known. Comp. ante, vol. xvi. pp. 667-8. 

' Sloane MS. 179 B. Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 62. Geleyn van Stabels is thus 
a link of connexion between the Frenchman and Jan Hendrickson. 

2» Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 63-5. Extracts from the proceedings of the 
Zeeland chamber. ‘17 Dec. 1626, Johannes Beverlander is taken into the company’s 
service for three years to lie (liggen) in the River of Isekepe. 23 Aug. 1627, it was 
resolved to raise the wages of Jan van der Goes in Essequibo after his first three years 
(for which he is bound to the company). 13 April 1628, Jan van Woerden, of Flushing, 
is engaged for 20 guilders a month to lie in the Amazon for the space of three years. 
17 April 1628, Jan Hendrickson Benckelaer is engaged to lie on the Wild Coast as 
assistant for the space of three years. Also Burger Graeff was engaged to lie on the 
Wild Coast for the space of three years.’ 

1 If this Frenchman returned home, as is not improbable, in the ship of Geleyn 
van Stabels, he may be identical with Claude Prevost, with whom in 1626 De Moor 
made arrangements for taking out some colonists to Cayenne; but this is merely con- 
jecture. Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 63. 
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interior of the country and to have seen the crystal mine with his 
own eyes. This crystal mine, as later evidence from Dutch sources 
with high probability indicates,” lies far to the south (in 8° 20’ N. 
lat.), on the Calikko or Canuku Mountains, close to the river 
Takutu, and the personal exploitation of it by this Dutch factor 
shows that already before 1625 commercial and friendly relations 
had been established between the agents of the authorities at 
Kijkoveral and the tribes living in the Parimé (Branco) basin. 

It is in vain that we look through the meagre official records 
that have survived™ for reference to this far inland traffic of the 
colonists. They deal in the briefest manner only with the most 
necessary details of administration. The almost unintentional 
allusions to this traffic, however, in the two curiously interesting 
Sloane manuscripts *‘ not only furnish proof that it existed during 
a period of at least forty years before 1665, but also, when read in 
the light thrown upon them by the statement of Acuiia, afford 
reasonable evidence for supposing that its existence was continuous. 

(2) We now turn to the second branch of our inquiry, which 
again divides itself intotwo heads. First, what was the route these 
Dutch traders followed; and secondly, who were the Indians, 
spoken of by Acuiia, who acted as their agents? A passage, to be 
quoted directly, from Captain Keymis’s* narrative of his voyage to 
Guiana in 1596 will be found to suggest the answers to both 
queries. 

It does not fall within my purpose to enter at length into any 
account of the mythical Lake Paytiti, of the golden city of Manoa, 
and of El Dorado, the Gilded King. It is sufficient to say that 
during the whole of the sixteenth century the legend of this treasure- 
house of the southern continent exercised a marvellous fascination 
over men’s minds, and that adventurer after adventurer perished 
in the vain search for the mystic lake, which rumour placed now in 
one now in another of many widely separated localities within the 
vast area of the Amazon basin.” The famous voyage of Sir Walter 


2 Brit. Case Venez., app.,iv.39. See the despatch of the W.I.C. directors to director- 
general, Essequibo, 9 Oct. 1769. ‘So we come to your letter of 3 June last, containing 
an ample account of the various discoveries made by the postholder of Arinda, Gerrit 
Jannsen, in his journey to the Crystal Mine, otherwise called the Calikko Mountain.’ 

23 No extant Dutch records refer to the beginnings of the settlement, and all the 
records for the period 1645-1657 are lost. 

* The manuscripts of Scott and Des Forestes, Sloane 3662 and 179 B. 

*% Cayley’s Life of Raleigh, i. 159, 236, 283; Schomburgk’s edition of Raleigh’s 
Discovery of the Empire of Guiana, Intr., pp. 51-2; Humboldt and Bonplan’s Personal 
Narrative of Travels to the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent, 1799-1804, 
Eng. tr., v. 794. Schomburgk remarks that from the date of the publication of this 
passage ‘the isthmus which is formed by the rivers Rupununi and Parima became 
the classical soil of El Dorado de Parima.’ 


26 See Markham’s introduction to The Search for El Dorado, 1560-1 (Hakluyt 
Society). 
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Raleigh to Guiana in 1595 was avowedly made in search for El 
Dorado, in the belief that the object of his quest was to be found in 
the Guiana hinterland. His converse with many natives in the 
course of his voyage confirmed him in this belief, which, through 
the publication of what may be styled his epoch-making Discovery 
of the Empire of Guiana, with a Relation of the Great and Golden 
City of Manoa, became rapidly, through many translations, diffused 
throughout Europe.” But Raleigh, although he indicated that 
Manoa ‘is founded upon a lake of salt water of 200 leagues long, 
like unto Mare Caspia,’ did not give any actual data for fixing the 
exact position of his imaginary inland sea. This was reserved for 
his lieutenant, Captain Keymis, under whose command a second 
expedition was despatched to the coast of Guiana in 1596. Keymis, 
on his return, likewise published an account of his voyage, which 
contained the passage above referred to. 


The Indians, to show the worthiness of Dessekebe (Essequibo), for it 
is very large and full of islands in the mouth, do call it the brother of 
Orinoque (Orinoco) ; it lieth southerly in the land, and from the mouth 
of it unto the head they pass in twenty days; then taking their pro- 
visions, they carry it on their shoulders one day’s journey; afterwards 
they return to their canoes, and bear them likewise to the side of a lake, 
which the Jaos call Roponowini, the Charibes Parime, which is of such 
bigness that they know no difference between it andthe main sea. There 
be infinite numbers of canoes in this lake, and I suppose it is no other 
than that whereon Manoa standeth. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the deep influence which the 
publication of this passage had upon the minds of geographers. 
Immediately the Dutchman Jodocus Hondius combined the 
descriptions of Raleigh and Keymis for the construction of his map 
entitled ‘ Nieuwe Caerte van het Goudrycke Landt Guiana, 1599.’ 
In this map appears for the first time that great lake 200 leagues 
long and 40 broad, bearing the name Parimé, or Foponowini,”* and 
he fixed its position as covering what is now known to be the 
Rupununi-Parimé (Branco) Savannah. For 150 years from this 
date every map of Guiana contains this lake, and it was not until 
the result of the scientific explorations of Alexander von Humboldt 
were made known at the beginning of the nineteenth century that 
the belief in the existence of such a lake was at last dissipated. His 

27 An abridged Latin translation was published in Nuremberg, 1599, by Levinus 
Hulsius with five curious prints. The second of them represents ‘ Manoa o el Dorado’ 
with part of the Essequibo River and the Indians carrying their boats and cargoes 
overland to the lake, as described by Keymis. 

78 On the lake is written a translation of Keymis’s words, ‘ Dit Lac wordt van de 
Natie Canibales genaempt Parime, ende van de Jaos Fopono Wini;’ so too the maps of 
same date of Hulsius and De Bry. See also later maps De Laet, 1624; Blaeuw, 1635, 
1640-2; Sanson, 1656 ; and others. Most of these have simply Parime Lacus; Sanson, 


Parime, or Roponowini. D’Anville in his great map of 1748 left it out for the first 
time on the authority of the Dutch explorer Nicolas Horstman. 
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conclusions were finally verified by the great traveller Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, who spent some eight years (1835-1844) in a personal 
investigation of the whole of Central Guiana. In a footnote to 
his edition of Raleigh ?* Schomburgk gives the following explana- 
tion of Keymis’s statement :— 


From the southern foot of the Pacaraima Range extended the great 
savannahs of the Rupununi, Takutu, and Rio Branco or Parima, which 
occupy about 14,400 square miles, their average height above the sea 
being from 350 to 400 feet. These savannahs are inundated during the 
rainy season, and afford at that period, with the exception of a short 
portage, a communication between the Rupununi and the Pirara, a 
tributary of the Mahu or Ireng, which falls into the Takutu, and the 
latter into the Rio Branco or Parima. 


The information which Keymis acquired in 1596 is thus shown to 
be on the whole marvellously accurate.*° Even the period of 
twenty days is incidentally mentioned by a recent traveller *' as that 
which it would normally take to proceed by canoe from the estuary 
of the Essequibo by way of the Rupununi to the Pirara portage. 
Nowhere, not even in England itself, did the narratives of 
Raleigh and his lieutenant excite so much interest and such 
general attention as in the United Provinces. The idea of reach- 
ing the far-famed El Dorado by the route indicated by Keymis 
must henceforth have hovered before the eyes of the enterprising 
merchants, who were so eagerly on the look-out in the first decades 
of the seventeenth century for fresh avenues for profitable trade on 
the wild coast. It was not long in taking practical shape. The 
foundation of a settlement on the Essequibo in 1616, on an 
island 80 leagues inland, and at the point of junction of three 
rivers communicating with the far interior, and under the conduct 
of a man*® who in the Spanish service on the Orinoco had, 
*° PP. 76. A living traveller, Mr. im Thurn, in his interesting book Among the 
Indians of Guiana, thus writes : ‘ Below at my feet lay a vast and level plain. . . . In 
the far distance the plain was bounded by the ridges of the Pacaraima Mountains, 
which were at that moment much hidden by dense white clouds. . . . Presently the 
sun began to shine with power, and lighted up each jutting fantastic point of this 
low-lying mist until the whole seemed a city of temples and towers, crowned with 


gilded spires and minarets. The level plain at my feet was the so-called lake Amoocoo 
or Parima, and the glittering cloud-city was on the supposed site of the fabled golden 
city of El Dorado or Manoa’ (p. 36). 

% Ezxploracion oficial por la primera vez desde el Norte de la América del Sur, por 
F. Michelena y Rojas,’ 1867. This author writes, ‘ It is in these parts that the valley 
of the Amazons communicates with that of Essequibo by means.of the Avaricuru, a 
tributary of the Rupununi, which is united by a portage of a few hours’ journey with 
Lake Amucu. . . . A short portage of 800 yards separates the basin of the Amazons 
from that of the Essequibo’ (p. 419). 


*! Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 31. 

*2 Scott’s ‘Description of Guiana,’ Sloane MS. 3662. For a full discussion of the 
authenticity of Scott’s account of the foundation of the Essequibo colony and other 
matters relating to its early history see ante, vol. xvi. p. 640 et seqgq. One of the chief 
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according to Major John Scott, already acquired ‘the good likeing . 
of the natives whose humours he perfectly understood,’ is sug- 
gestive not of a plantation but of a trading post established for the 
opening up of traffic with the tribes of the hinte:land. The firm 
of Zeeland merchants who sent out Groenewegen in 1616 were 
almost certainly the same as those in whose employment Hendrick- 
son acted as ‘ factor with the upland Indians’ from 1688 to 1665 
(that is, Jan de Moor & Co.), and everything indicates that, from 
the first, commerce with the interior was a leading motive which 
prompted the enterprise. 

Acuiia in the paragraph already quoted states that the Indians 
on the Basururt: had received iron goods from white men by the 
agency of other Indians, who lived nearer the sea. Who these 
Indians were is suggested by the extract we have given from 
Captain Keymis. After describing the Pirara portage he says that 
the Indians bear their canoes to the side of a lake called by the 
Jaos Roponowini, and by the Charibes Parimé. The Parimé was 
really the name not of a lake at all, but of a river, that is, of that 
great arm of the Rio Negro, now known as the Rio Branco, into 
which travellers from the Essequibo and Rupununi after crossing 
the Pirara portage descend by a series of navigable tributaries. 
The Caribs, it is clear, were not only familiar with the portage, but 
with the communication with the Rio Nagro that lay beyond. 

This is entirely in accordance with all we know about the 
Caribs from other sources. The Caribs, in the opinion of those 
who speak with most authority on the subject,* were, at the time of 
which we are treating, comparatively speaking, recent immigrants 
into Guiana. They were the most warlike and powerful of all the 
tribes, and yet, unlike the others, they occupied no distinct tract of 
the country which was specially their own. They are supposed to 
have originally inhabited the islands of the Caribbean Sea, and to 
have been driven thence to the mainland in the early days of 
European settlement in the West Indies. But, despite their war- 
like qualities, they made no attempt to subjugate the land which 
they had made their new home. Whether deterred by the near 
presence and menace of the white man or from other causes, 
when first known to history they are found scattered far and wide 
in small settlements among the other tribes, though far more 
thickly than elsewhere in the district between the Pomeroon and 
points established in that article is that the colony was undoubtedly founded by 
private enterprise, and that private enterprise had a large part in its development even 
in the period after 1624, when it passed under the administration of the Zeeland 
chamber of the Dutch West India Company. The firm of Jan de Moor & Co., whose 


beginnings are recorded in the Alds MS., had, as the records show, a privileged posi- 
tion to trade in the colony. 


*% Im Thurn, pp. 173-5, &.; Brett, The Indian Tribes of Guiana, pp. 315, 
338, &c. 
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the Orinoco, the place, no doubt, where the first immigrants 
landed ; but, though separated, these scattered communities were 
in constant communication with each other, the habit of the 
Caribs being to rove about in strong bands up and down the 
country, creating trade routes for themselves, and bartering goods 
and slaves either by good-will or by force. They, in fact, occu- 
pied a position apart among the other Indian natives, a position 
at once dominant and ubiquitous. 

The following extracts ** from Charles de Rochefort’s Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles, published in 1658, have an 
important bearing upon our subject, for they show that even in 
the middle of the seventeenth century this wide diffusion of the 
Caribs had excited attention, and also indicate the source from 
which the writer drew his information :— 


It is a thing out of all controversie there are certain savages who 
bear the name of Carribians in some quarters of the southerly part 
of America, where the Spaniards never had any commerce. For not 
only those of the same nation with our Islanders, who inhabit along those 
coasts of the Meridional America, and are neer neighbours to the Dutch 
Colonies of Cayenna and Burbica [Berbice], but also who live far within 
that Meridional Continent, beyond the sources of the most remarkable 
rivers, call themselves Caribbeans ... And to give a more particular 
account of these Colonies of the Caribbeans, which are in the Meridional 
Continent of America ... The Dutch relations acquaint us, that, advan- 
cing yet further towards the AZquator, there lies, at 7 degrees from that 
line, the great and famous River of Essequeba, neer which are planted 
first the Arougues [Arrawaks] and next the Caribbians, who are continu- 
ally in war with them, and have their habitation above the falls of that 
River, which descend with great violence from the mountains ; and thence 
these Caribbians reach to the source of the same River, and are very 
numerous and possessed of a vast territory. 


Thus this French author testifies, in 1658, that the Caribs were to 
be found dwelling along the river of Essequibo above the falls, and 
for an indefinite distance beyond, and he cites the relations of 
Dutch travellers as his authorities. 

This leads us to examine next what is known as to the relations 
of the Dutch with the Caribs at this time. The records that have 
come down to us show them to have been of the closest kind, and 
unique in the history of the dealings of white colonists in America 
with the native races. The friendship between the two peoples, 
which continued unbroken for wellnigh two centuries, appears, from 
certain despatches of the Spanish lieutenant-general in Trinidad, 
to have been already thoroughly cemented in 1614. In one of 


** Our extracts are taken from an English translation by John Davies of Kidwell, 


1666, pp. 205 and 226. It has been compared with the original and is a faithful 
rendering. 
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them * an account is given of the dislodgment by Captain Melchior 
Cortes of some Dutch settlers from a fort they had built on the 
river Corentine. Cortes states that the Dutch ‘defended them- 
selves courageously, with the assistance of the Carib folk, who like- 
wise fought with equal courage.’ In the fort, when captured, 
‘ there was found burnt a very large quantity of booty—axes, knives, 
cutlasses, and other things with which they kept the Carib race at 
their disposal, whose daughters they used to marry.’ In another, 
headed ‘ Razon del Estado de las cousas de la Isla de la Trinidad,’ ‘® 
the following passage occurs—- 


It is proved by the information of six witnesses that this island is 
generally surrounded by the Flemish and Caribs both by sea and land 
. . . the Caribs even coming as far as the city to rob and ill-treat them, 
which comes of their strong alliance with the Flemish, always moving 
together. 


Twenty-three years after this the documents which recount the 
attack made upon Santo Thomé de Guayana in 1637 (of which 
mention is made by Acuna) furnish abundant material for our 
purpose. For example, the cabildo (corporation) of Guayana, in a 
report dated February 1638,*” write— 


This town is in a situation of great distress, with the enemy so near 
and powerful. The enemy hold seven towns on this coast, and all the 
Caribs are joined with them, and form a league and confederation with 
the object of destroying us, in order to occupy this river. 


They then proceed to tell the story of the burning of Santo Thome 
and the capture of the blessed sacrament, adding, ‘The captain 
who has done this is called Captain Llanes, who speaks the Carib 
and Aruaca languages well.’ Two years later, in a sworn deposi- 
tion,** an officer of the relieving force sent from New Granada, 
after speaking of the Dutch settlements and fortifications, con- 
tinues— 


Captain Llanes commanded in Essequivo, and besides their own 
forces they are further protected by 10,000 to 12,000 Caribs, in the 
vicinity of whom they frequent and who are their allies. 


Reasons have already been given by me for holding that this 
‘Captain Llanes’ could be no other than Aert Adriaensz Groene- 
wegen,*® who first as head of the ‘De Moor’ settlers, then as 


% Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 31. 36 Tbid. p. 57. 

3” Ibid. pp. 102, 103; see also pp. 110, 111, 115, 120, 121, 124, 128. 

38 Deposition of Captain Don Francisco de Salazar. Arch. Gen. de Indias, 
Simancas, secular audiencia de Santa Fé. Salazar in his deposition makes the 
interesting statement that the object of the attack of Captain Llanes was to set free a 
Dutchman named ‘ Monsieur,’ who had been taken prisoner at Tobago and was their 
governor. This was Cornelis, son of Jan de Moor. See ante, vol. xvi. pp. 671-2. 

# Ante, vol. xvi. pp. 671-2. ‘Llanes’ is the mispronunciation by the Spanish 
Indians of ‘ Adriaenz,’ the patronymic by which Groenewegen was generally known. 
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commandeur for the Zeeland chamber, was for forty-eight years 
serving in Essequibo. According to Major John Scott he not 
only had very great influence and authority with the native tribes, 
but was one of the Dutch who married Carib wives. 

This alliance, however, of the Dutch with the Caribs was one 
not for offensive and defensive purposes only, but for trade, and 
especially the trade in red slaves. Scott’s remark that the Shaw- 
hauns and Semicorals, the Indian tribes of the Negro basin, with 
whom the factor Hendrickson trafficked, ‘ are often gauld by the 
willey [wily ?] Careebs, who often when they are ingaged abroad 
visett their townes, to their noe small prejudice,’ may be compared 
with the statement in a report of Major Diego Ruiz Maldonado in 
1639:*° ‘The Caribs sell these Lutherans the Indian women they 
steal from the villages, and thereby they are in their service, and 
they also barter pirogues to enter the rivers.’ Moreover in a letter 
of the governor of Guayana to the king in 1637 we read,*' ‘ The 
trade and traflic [of the Dutch in Essequibo] are very great, and the 
Indians frequent them very willingly for the sake of the considerable 
articles of barter they give them ; and that trade and still more is 
increasing daily . . . and they are making every effort to extend 
further.’ If this statement is compared with the information given 
to Acuiia in 1639 by the Indians of the mouth of the Negro that 
‘they bought (their iron tools] of those Indians who in this direction 
are nearer the sea, and that these received them from some white 
men, like ourselves . . . who dwell upon the sea coast,’ and who 
‘could only be distinguished from ®urselves by their hair, which is 
all yellow,’ it will be seen that all the lines of evidence converge 
to show that the Dutch of Essequibo did carry on, through their 
factors, a regular barter trade with the tribes of the Negro basin, 
and by the agency of Caribs.* 

The method by which this trade was actually carried on is well 
described by Padre Joseph Gumilla, a Spanish Jesuit, who, having 
been a missionary ** on the Dutch borderland during the third 
and fourth decades of the eighteenth century, could from personal 
knowledge speak with authority on the subject. After saying that 
before the Dutch founded their colonies the principal objects of the 


Many of the Indians cannot produce the ‘r’ sound. Thus Rupununi becomes 
Apononi. 

Brit. Case Venez., app., i. 120. 4! Tid. p. 107. 

42 The Caribs had colonies on the Branco, Negro, and Amazon, and even further 
south, from an early period. In Delisle’s map of 1700, side by side with the Suanes 
(Shawhauns) are the Quarabes (Caribs). At one end of the Basururt we find the 
Caribans, at the other the Caripunas, local names for Caribs. In the following century 
the Caripunas of the Parimé savannah are constantly mentioned as the friends and 
agents of the Dutch. Schomburgk (Raleigh, p. 56) comments on the interchange- 
ability of ‘p’ and ‘b’ in the Indian dialects. Carapana = Caribiana. 

‘** He was for a number of years head of the Jesuit mission in Guiana. 
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war among the native tribes was to capture the women and 
children he proceeds— 


But since the Dutch established themselves on this coast the object of 
the war was changed, and now has no other aim than the commerce and 
profit that results from it, because the Dutch buy from the Caribs as many 
prisoners as they bring, and even pay them in advance. . . . The fleets 
of the Caribs go up stream, and they buy from friendly tribes all the 
captives that they have been able to make in their wars, that are as 
barbarous as they are unjust, the price of each captive being two axes, 
two choppers, some beads, or other similar trifles. . . . After they have 
collected as many head (piezas) as they can buy in those very remote 
tribes, who are distant as much as 600 leagues from the coast, they leave 
in possession of the chiefs the iron goods and beads that are left over, so 
that they (the chiefs) may within the year go on buying until their (the 
Caribs’) return in the following year; and, to avoid all trickery, two or 
three Caribs remain in each one of those tribes to keep guard over the 
merchandise they call rescates,** and had better have called captives, since 
they thus deprive so many innocent folk of liberty. On departing they 
protest to the chiefs ‘that if on their return they find that the Caribs 
who have been left with them have received any injury or annoyance, 
that they will burn their villages and carry off all their wives and 
children,’ so that the chiefs take much care of their guests. As soon as 
their business is concluded they turn their prows down stream until they 
arrive at the coast, where are the great part of their villages; when they 
have reached them they pass on to the Dutch colonies to pay their debts 
and to receive a fresh advance for the next voyage.** 


It will be seen that these inland expeditions were carried out regu- 
larly and systematically, and that the Caribs, themselves the com- 
missioned agents of the Dutch, were recognised by the widely 
scattered and distant tribes of the far interior that they visited as 
a kind of overlords. 

In the records of the eighteenth century there is abundant 
evidence that Dutchmen were accustomed to accompany the Caribs 
on these journeys, and probably this was always the case.* It 
was so certainly in the expedition of 1661, an account of which 


‘* « Tropas de resgate,’ was the regular Portuguese name for the expeditions sent 
up the Amazon to collect slaves. The word literally means ‘rescues.’ It was 
supposed that only captives taken in war and condemned to death—‘ de corda ’-—were 
enslaved. ‘Eram de corda, e como taes se diziam resgatados.’ Azevedo, Os Jesuitas 
no Grao Para, p. 66. 

4S Historia Natural, Civil y Geographica de las Naciones situadas en las Riberas 
del Rio Orinoco, por Padre Joseph Gumilla, 1741, tom ii. pp. 72-4. 

46 Brit. Case Venez., app., iii. p. 84. Gumilla himself in a report says, ‘Se 
entremeten algunos Olandeses en las armadas de los Indios Caribes, pintados al uso 
de aquelles Barbaros con lo qual los animan,’ p. 64. Another Spanish report: ‘ Los 
Olandeses natibes en aquellas Colonias que acompajian 4 los Carives los ensejian 4 
manejar las armas.’ Another, app. ii. p. 148: ‘ Algunos an estado mas de diezaiios 
entre los Caribes de fixo, haciendo dicho comercio de Poytos, y estos sin moverse los 
embian 4 Esquivo 4 sus apoderados quando les embian otros resgates para comprar 
mas & los Caribes, lo menos que estan es un aio, o dos hasta tres.’ 
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has been preserved to us by the careful diligence of Scott. In the 
section of his ‘ Description of the Amazones’ headed ‘ Of the Com- 
modities,’ *” that writer tells us the story of an exploration made 
by Captain Matteson ** from San Thomé of Guayana, at the head 
of a party of Spaniards and Spanish Indians, which penetrated, 
evidently in search of El Dorado, to some spot on the western part 
of the Great Parimé Savannah.*® This was in 1655. What 
happened later shall be told in Scott’s own words. 


In the year 1661 he (Matteson), being disengaged from the Spanish 
service, went to Desse Keebe (Essequibo), which is a great river on the 
north side of Guiana in 9 degrees of latitude, and sent to the Dutch there ; 
and one Captain Groonwegle [Groenewegen], governor of that colonie, 
gladly joyned with him, and they attempted a voyage to the place he had 
been with ye Spaniards, and were a hundred leagues from the fort south- 
south-east, but a quarrel happened betwixt the Carreebs they had with 
them and other Indians there they must pass through,” and being but 
fourteen Hollanders and 400 Careebs, did not dare to advance and leave 
an enemie in their back, returned again. 


Matteson and his followers on this occasion would seem to have 
made their way considerably beyond the Pirara portage, probably 
to the river Takutt, possibly as far as the Branco (Parimé) itself. 
This expedition was one of the last enterprises of the veteran 
Commandeur Groenewegen, and must be looked upon as no mere 
trading voyage, but as a serious attempt, made officially, at the 
exploration of the Parimé Savannah, with a view to the exploitation 
of its reputed mineral wealth. The death of Groenewegen in 1664, 
followed as it was by the English conquest of Essequibo by Major 


47 Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS. A 175, f. 356. 

48 The story of this man’s career for forty years, first in the Dutch, then the 
Portuguese, then in the Spanish service at Santo Thomé (for twenty-two years), has 
been already told (ante, vol. xviii. p. 653 seq.) In 1661 he re-entered the Dutch 
service, and after his capture by Scott in 1665 that of England. He was lost ina 
hurricane with Lord Willoughby of Parham, 1666. 

* Scott says, ‘They marched eightie days east and east-south-east, partly by 
periagues, and most on foot till they came to a Colonie of Indians scittuate ona faire plaine 
not far from a great lake, and a mightie ridge of mountains from whence they brought 
a quantitie of gould and traded with the natives for some vessels and weapons of silver ; 
and this Captain Mattison had several emeralds that he brought from thence. He was 
of opinion that they were not above fiftie leagues from the head of Dessekeebe.’ 
Everything in this description points to Matteson having followed the river Caroni to 
its sources, and then made his way to the south-east of the celebrated Mount Roraima. 
Schomburgk (Raleigh, p. 29, note) says, ‘ There is near the source of one of the chief 
branches of the river Caroni, at Mount Roraima, a mineral substance (jasper), resem- 
bling in colour verde antique; it is of so hard a substance that it is used in lieu of flint 
by the natives, who besides carry on with it a trade of barter with the other tribes.’ 

50 These Indians were possibly the warlike Manoas of the Upper Negro. They were 
itinerant traders, like the Caribs, and frequented the Parimé. The imaginary city of 
Manoa on Lake Parimé no doubt derived its name from them. The Dutch records of 
1723-4 record hostile collisions between them and the Caribs even in the Upper 
Essequibo, where their trading parties had penetrated. See Brit. Case Venez. 
app., ii. 2, 3. 
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John Scott in 1665, put a stop, however, for the time to any 
ambitious schemes in this direction, but probably scarcely inter- 
rupted the regular trading with the tribes of the interior. 

The notice in General Byam’s narrative that in August 1665 
‘one younker Hendryck, a Switts, was sent to still the Indians’ *» 
may be taken to signify that the native tribes continued loyal to 
the Dutch, and that Hendrickson’s services as a factor among 
them did not terminate with his captivity. The English conquest 
was, in fact, exceedingly short-lived and in all probability scarcely 
affected the operations of the inland traders, who would be able to 
keep up their communications with the coast through Berbice,” 
which remained continuously in Dutch hands. A document exists 
in the Biblioteca Nacional at Lisbon which shows that in 1667 the 
presence of the Dutch in the district which lay to the west of what 
was then the Portuguese frontier fortress of Corupé (Gurupa) had 
excited the alarm of the governor of Maranhaio. He speaks of 
‘their always making their way through that district from the 
north, treating and trading with the natives, a matter which 
demands serious consideration,’ adding, ‘ Hence a captain should 
be very vigilant and careful in his guard of his majesty’s fortress, 
which has been entrusted to him.’ * 

During the following nineteen years * the archives have nothing 
to tell us about the commerce of the Dutch traders in the Negro. 
This is not wonderful, for the region which they frequented was a 
terra incognita to all Europeans save themselves, and their own 
object in their daring journeys to these remote tribes in the heart 
of an unknown continent was profit, not publicity. It was not until 
the adventurers came into contact with the Portuguese missionaries 
and slave-hunting troops (tropas de resgate) that their presence or 
their doings found a chronicler. A cursory glance at the history 
of Para and Maranhao during the period between 1668 and 1686 
at once accounts for the silence of the records of those colonies 
upon any other matters than those of the disorders of the country- 
It was a period of disturbance and anarchy, of acute disputes 
between the Jesuits and the inhabitants, ending, in 1684, in open 
rebellion.» So far from advancing the Portuguese dominion 
further inland, even the fortress of Corupé (Gurupé) was allowed 

5! Journall of Guiana, 1665-7, Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 3662. 

82 General Byam states (ibid.) that Essequibo was retaken by the Dutch in 1666 
by a force from Berbice under the commandant Matthijs Bergenaar. A point on the 
Essequibo, not many miles from the mouth of the Rupununi, is connected by a 
frequented path of about ten miles with the Berbice. 

53 Archivo do Conselho Ultramarino Lembretes, 1668-72. No. d’Ordem 589. 
Accusation brought by Governor Albuquerque Coelho de Carvalho against the captain 
of the fortress of Gurupa for negligence in his duty. 9 Jan. 1668. 

54 A raid upon the Omaguas is reported by a Spanish Jesuit missionary in 1681. 
See Rodriguez, El Maraiion y Amazones, 1684, pp. 395, 399. 

55 Lucio d’Azevedo, Os Jesuitas no Graio Pard, Lisbon, 1901 ; cap. v., A Anarchia, 

VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIII. c 
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to fall into ruin.°° The appointment of an able and vigorous 
governor, Gomes Freire de Andrade, in 1684, in the very crisis of 
the revolt at Sao Luis, led to the speedy restoration of order, and 
then to measures being taken for the development and extension of 
the colony.*’ He caused several expeditions to be equipped for the | 
exploration of the Amazon and its tributaries, and for the pushing | 
forward of missionary enterprise. He himself left a report upon 
these expeditions and their results for the information of his 
successor, Artur Saa de Menezes, who became governor in 1687. 
In this document he relates how one of these exploring parties had 
entered the Rio Madeira, and had found that the natives on the banks 
of that river were supplied by foreigners with iron goods. To use 
the governor’s own words, ‘these (foreigners) enter by the Rio 
Orinoco, that disembogues in the coast in which they live, and they 
come introducing themselves so far down the Madeira as to arrive 
at an encounter with our canoes.’ He then adds, ‘The Rio Negro 
also is frequented by the foreigners, and with so much greater 
boldness that it is rarely that they are not to be found in it, 
trafficking.’ ** At this period then, when their possession of the 
Rio Negro was still unchallenged and undisturbed, we find that 
these enterprising Hollanders, not content even with that vast field 
for the barter of their wares, were pushing on their trade along the 
main stream of the Amazons,” and into some at least of its great 
tributaries southwards. 

But besides the presence of the Dutch two other causes con- 
tributed at this time to arouse the Portuguese to a sense of the f 
insecurity of their hold upon the river Amazon. Their possession 
of the northern mouth of the Cabo de Norte was threatened by the 
French from Cayenne, and that of the Solimées* by the astonish- 
ing success of the Spanish Jesuit missions among the Omaguas and 
Jurimaguas, under the direction of Padre Samuel Fritz.*' In 1689 


p. 109, 1667-8; Desordem Geral, p. 118, 1684; Revolugaio em Sao Luiz, p. 120, 1685; 
Gomes Freire de Andrade restabelece a ordem, 1686: Southey, Hist. of Brazil, ii. 
500-633. ‘ 

56 Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, Arch. Conselho. Ultr., Cartas de Maranhdao, vol. i. f. 69; 
Bibl. pub. d’Evora, cod. exvi. ff. 1-7, Noticiario Maranhense. 

5* Domingo Teixeira, Vida de G. Freyre de Andrade. Lisbon, 1724. 

58 Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa. ‘ Entra destes pello Rio Orinoco que desagua na costa em 
que habitam e vem se introduzindo ja tanto pello Madeira abaixo que chegao a encon- 
trarse com as nossas canoas. . . . Tambem o Rio Negro he frequentado dos estrangeiros 
econ tanta mais demasia que raras vezes deixio de se achar nelle, comerciando.’ 
Andrade imagines the Dutch must have come by the Orinoco, because he was ignorant 
of the very existence of Rio Branco. 

5° The account in Manoel Rodriguez’s El Marafion y Amazonas of the raid on the 
Omaguas in 1681 renders it highly probable that the whole Amazon River between 
the mouths of the Madeira and of the I¢a was visited at this period by the Dutch. 

6 SolimGes is the Portuguese name for the Amazon between the mouths of the 
rivers Negro and Napo. 

6! This extraordinary man entered upon his labours among the Omaguas in 1686, 
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Padre Samuel, having heard that a Portuguese troop of slave- 
raiders had ascended the river Solimées as far as the Cuchivaras 
(mouth of Purts), determined to go down stream to protest in person 
against what he regarded as an intrusion into the territory of the 
king of Spain. He did more than this, for, being in a weak state 
of health from severe attacks of fever, he not only joined the troop, 
but went down in their company to Belem to recruit, and to state 
his case before the governor in person. He reached Paré more 
dead than alive, and was nursed in the Jesuit college for two 
months. The question of the boundary, which he had raised, was 
referred to the decision of the home government, and meanwhile 
the missionary was detained for eighteen months until a reply had 
been received from the king. The decision was that he should be 
allowed to return to his field of labour; and under the escort of a 
Portuguese troop, under the command of Antonio de Miranda, he 
started on 9 July 1691 on his long ascent, the record of which, 
as told by himself, accurately portrays the extent of Portuguese 
jurisdiction in the river at that date. 

Padre Samuel, in the early days of September, visited a 
Mercenarian missionary on the river Urubu, by whom he had 
been kindly treated on his descent two years before. This was the 
highest missionary settlement as yet founded.* A new fort had 
been built at the mouth of the Tapajos, but though the king 
had commanded a fort to be erected at the mouth of the Negro it 
had not been begun. Fritz visited the Tarumas, the tribe living 
on the north side of the mouth of the Negro, and was received by 
them in the most friendly fashion. They begged him to remain and 
be their padre, as they had no love for the Portuguese. Having 
reached once more his mission of the Omaguas, Fritz set to work with 
redoubled energy to lay his views on the frontier question before the 
Spanish governor at Lima, and to resist to his utmost the advance 
of the Portuguese into what he held to be the domains of his most 
catholic majesty. This attitude of his, and the hold that he had 


and succeeded in converting them and the neigbouring tribes, Jurimaguas, Aizuares, 
and others, to Christianity. Such was the fascination he exercised over the minds of 
the Indians that in a very few years even the tribes living at the mouth of the Negro 
and on the Urubia received him as if he were more than a mortal man. The tale of 
his labours between 1689 and 1727 is told by himself in his journals and letters 
(though unfortunately a portion of these was lost through the upsetting of a boat), 
which are of the greatest value, as is also the map which he constructed of the 
Amazon River, and which was printed at Quito in 1707. A manuscript copy of a 
large part of these journals and letters lies in the Public Library of Evora, in Portugal, 
and was inspected personally by me in October 1901. 

® The statements made by Ribeiro de Sampaio, ouvidor-general of the Rio Negro, 
in his Diarioda Viagem, 1774-5, on this subject are entirely inaccurate. Padre Frei 
Theodosio was, according to Samuel Fritz, who stayed with him both in 1689 and 
1691, a missionary on the Urubi, and not among the Tarumas and Aroaquis, up the 
Negro. 


c2 
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won over the affections of the Indians, thoroughly alarmed the 
Portuguese authorities. Artur Saa de Menezes had been succeeded 
in 1691 as governor of Maranhao and Parad by Antonio Albuquer- 
que Coelho de Carvalho, a man of enterprise and vigour. He at 
once took in hand the pressing need of strengthening the existing 
forts on the Amazon and erecting new ones, but was sorely 
hampered by the lack of funds and supplies. The records tell us 
that in February 1693® the construction of the guard house at 
the mouth of the Rio Negro was delayed for want of master 
masons, but there is evidence that it was begun in November of 
that year,®' and that it was completed and garrisoned shortly 
afterwards. From this time forward egress from the Rio Negro 
was closed to the Dutchmen. 

Simultaneously with the building of the fort the attention of 
the government, stimulated doubtless by all that they had heard 
of the success of Samuel Fritz, was directed to the regulation 
and pressing forward of missionary effort. By a royal order, 
dated 13 March 1693,° a division of missionary districts was 
made. In the region which we are specially considering the dis- 
trict of the Jesuits was placed to the south of the Amazon, those 
of the Mercenarians and Carmelities to the north. The Rio Negro 
and the delta that lay between the Negro and the Solimées, and both 
banks of the Solimées, fell to the Carmelites, who began from 1695 
onwards to push forward along this last-named river,® with a view 
to checking the further advance eastward of the Spanish mission 
under Padre Samuel Fritz. Not yet for some years was any 
mission settlement founded on the Rio Negro higher than that of 
the Tarumas, near the fort. 

This was the state of things when, early in 1695, the same 
Antonio de Miranda who had escorted Padre Samuel back to his 
mission in the autumn of 1691 was despatched on an expedition of 
inquiry up the Solimées, the objects of this expedition being to 
discover whether the Castilians were journeying about in the 
villages of the Cambebas, and, as report said, raising fortifications 
within the Portuguese dominions, and to ascertain, if possible, the 
exact position of the boundary mark set up by Pedro Teixeira. 
Before, however, proceeding to execute his main commission, 
Miranda sailed a short distance up the Negro, as far as the mouth 
of the river Anauinenas, where he parleyed with the headmen of 
that tribe, ‘impressing upon them the advantage of maintaining 

63 Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, Archivo do Cons. Ultr., Cartas do Maranhao. 

«4 Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, Archivo do Cons. Ultr.,‘ Consultas, ’ no. 843 ; ‘ Requirimentos,’ 
no. 68. This last document gives the names of the first two captains of the fort, 
Ambrosio Muniz Barreyos and Luis de Moraes Bitancour. 

* Bibl. Pub. d’Evora, Cod. exv. ff. 2-12. 


66 Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, ‘ Consultas,’ no. 843 ; despatches of Governor Albuquerque 
Coelho, 1697, with enclosures ; Cartas do Maranhao, lib. i. 
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good relations with the Portuguese by assisting in the service of 
that fort, which it had pleased his majesty to order to be con- 
structed in those parts for their better security,” and more to the 
same effect. His official report then proceeds as follows :— 


After having made these parleys and delayed a sufficiently long time in 
these villages, I was inquiring whether along those their shores any 
Castilians or strangers were in the habit of passing and doing trade with 
them; and upon this particular they replied that Castilians had never 
come into their lands, and they were still less aware that any such had 
been fortifying themselves in the villages of the Cambebas, since they lay 
so distant that they had no reason for getting to know it; but entering 
sometimes into the houses of these Indians I saw various foreign articles, 
such as iron implements, knives, and other like commodities, and 
questioning from whence these things came to them they told me that 
the strangers were in the habit of bringing them from the head waters 
of their river; and that such were in the habit of coming and 
trafficking with their gossips (compadres); and that by their contracts 
with the same indians they used to distribute these commodities amongst 
them, the which they esteem the more because they are much better than 
ours, for which cause they never want any of ours, and any that they 
have they attach small value to. On this particular I warned them that 
they should not trade with the strangers that one presumes to be Hol- 
landers, since your lordship so commanded it, and that as vassals of his 
majesty they ought to keep his laws and orders, which they promised to 
do; but it seems to me that never will they dispense with this con- 
venience, unless they be prevented by other means, because, as they find 
the commodities of these strangers better than ours, they are always sure 
to stick to those they value most, and unless we put a stop to this com- 
merce, by other means, it is impossible that they should ever cease to 
keep up their communication,®* which is much to our prejudice. 

& Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, ‘ Consultas,’ no. 843; copy of report of Antonio de Miranda, 
Belem in Paraé, 25 May 1695. The tribe, who were called Anavilhanos, lived in the 
islands which stud the broad stream of the Rio Negro, opposite the mouth of the 
Anauinenas. The Cambebas, to whom Miranda was sent, are the same as the Omaguas. 
Omagua is a Peruvian word, Cambeba a Tupi word, both signifying ‘ flat-head,’ it being 
the custom of this tribe to deform in infancy the heads of their children. 

** Bibl. Nac. de Lisboa, Cartas do Maranhdo, lib. ii. ff. 41, 109, &c. ; ‘Requerimentos,’ 
Arch. do Cons. Ultr., Rio Negro, 1775. The first missionary ‘ aldea ’ of the Portuguese 
in the Negro was that known as Santo Elias do Tarumas, dating from 1692. A rising 
of the natives in 1712 against the missionaries on the Urubi and Matary destroyed 
these mission stations, and apparently that of the Tarumas also, for in 1715 the 
captain of the fort makes the complaint that he can find no priest to administer the 
sacraments to his soldiers, since there are no missionaries nearer than four or five days’ 
journey from the blockhouse. Before 1719 it had, however, been permanently restored, 
as the record exists of the confirmation of Frey Jeronymo Coelho, as head of the 
mission of Santo Elias dos Tarumas, on 22 May of that year. In the evidence brought 
before the court of inquiry into Portuguese claims on the Rio Branco, held by the 
ouvidor-general, F. X. Ribeiro de Sampaio, in 1775, it was stated by several witnesses 
that this Frey Jeronymo de Coelho, as missionary of the Tarumas, carried on trade 
with the Dutch during the year 1720 and onwards. Ata later time, when the Dutch 
trade was driven from the Negro, the Tarumas, in their hatred to the Portuguese, 


abandoned their homes and settled under Dutch protection near the sources of the 
Essequibo, where a remnant of them still live. 
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About eighteen months later the governor, Antonio Albuquerque, 
himself made a journey of inspection into the interior, and he 
likewise makes a statement about the Dutch commerce to the 
following effect :— 


In the Rio Negro they informed me that the Hollanders were in the 
habit of coming to traffick with the natives, ascending by the river 
Orinoco, which is below Cayana, and crossing by land some days’ journey 
to this part of the river Amazon with a quantity of goods; these they 
expend liberally in bartering with the Indians for slaves, and with this 
object hide them from the missionaries and the head of the block-house.*® 


Thus, through the very fact that the Portuguese were at the close 
of the seventeenth century beginning to cireumscribe the sphere of 
Dutch enterprise to the east and south of the mouth of the Negro, 
strong evidence comes to hand, testifying to both the extent and the 
regularity of the traffic which the Hollanders carried on in the lower 
reaches of that river, and to the intimate relations of good-will and 
friendship existing between the traders and the native tribes whom 
they supplied with goods. 

Another remarkable piece of first-hand evidence, of the same 
date as the preceding, reaches us on the authority of Padre 
Samuel Fritz,” not only showing that this traffic was not confined 
to the Lower Negro, but also indicating the route and the manner 
in which the commodities travelled to their destination. Fritz 
writes— 


On 14 March (1695) I arrived at the settlement of N* S'de las Nieves 7! 
of the Jurimaguas. . . . Before my arrival the caciques of the Aizuares 
and Banomas ’* had charged them of N* S de las Nieves to advise them 
when I should arrive at the place, since they wished to come to see and 
parley with me, and so a few days after my arrival at the first advice the 
said caciques set out, ascending from very remote parts, having some of 
them spent more than twenty days in arriving. Meanwhile I occupied 
myself in instructing the Jurimaguas in their tongue, which is quite 
different from that of the Omaguas. The caciques arrived. I explained 
to them also in part the mysteries of the Christian religion, and I gave 
them to understand how for love of them alone, that they should not 
go to hell, had I come from very distant lands, and I moved about 
amongst them with very great inconvenience, because they lived so far 
from one another in islands unsuitable for the erection of a fixed church. 
More than this, they already saw themselves so persecuted by the Portu- 


6 Antonio Albuquerque, in his entire ignorance of the geography of Guiana, and 
of the existence of such rivers as the Branco or the Essequibo, speaks of the latter as 
the Orinoco. He had clearly heard rumours of the Pirara portage. 

7° Bibl. Pub. d’Evora, Cod. cxv. ff. 2-15; ‘ Carta del Padre Samuel al Padre Diego 
Franco Altamirano, visitador de la provincia de Quito en que se refiere lo succedido en 
la mission de Omaguas, Jurimaguas, &c., desde Septiembre de 1693 hasta fines de 
Julio 1696.’ 

7”! A little below the mouth of the river Jutay. 

72 Tribes living lower down the SalimGes by the mouth of the Jupura and beyond. 
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guese that I had counselled them to transport” themselves up stream to 
the neighbourhood of San Joaquin of the Omaguas, where I would assist 
and instruct them with much love, and they were agreeing with all that 
I said to them. . . . I perceived that, notwithstanding that all showed 
themselves desirous of following me up the river, they had many motives 
to keep them back from this resolution; and the principal is this, that 
living down there they easily and at little cost provide themselves with 
English iron goods from the river Orinoco, because they buy them with 
necklaces that they make of shells,’ that are more valued among those 
tribes than those of glass. With these necklaces the traders that they 
call ‘ Cavauri ’ go to lands of other heathen, and ransom captives ; these 
they then convey by the Rio Negro to the Guaranaguas up to the place 
where the English arrive, because in a few days from these Guaranaguas 
travelling by land one arrives at the Pajonales and Rio Orinoco. 


In this passage Fritz, whose personal acquaintance with the upper 
portion of the main stream of the Amazon was so exceptional, and 
whose writings and map added so much to geographical knowledge, 
shows himself to be as ignorant of the geography of the Rio Negro 
and of the vast region lying between that river and the sea as 
Governor Antonio Albuquerque Coelho de Carvalho and the rest 
of his contemporaries. He knew of no great river emptying itself 
northwards into the Caribbean Sea, except the Orinoco, and ap- 
parently he was unaware of the existence of the Dutch colonies on 
the coast. The statement that these goods were English was no 
doubt a mere inference on his part, as it may be regarded as certain 
that the natives, in this case, as in that of Acuiia in 1639, spoke of 
the foreigners by some descriptive term signifying ‘fair white men 
from the sea,’ a translation into their own tongue of the Parana- 
Ghiri of the Caribs. 

The place, however, to which these foreigners. came with their 
goods for distribution can be identified with the spot afterwards 
occupied by the Portuguese settlement of Carvoeiro or Aricari. 
The following passage, from a description of the Amazons and 
Negro, published in 1770,”° makes this sufficiently clear. 


The river Uaranacua (western mouth of the Rio Branco) borders on 
the settlement of Carvoeiro. It was inhabited formerly by Indians, of 
the Uaranacuacena and Parauaana nations. Less than half a day’s 
voyage from it up stream there formerly was founded on its eastern bank 
a village of Indians that united themsel ves to the settlement of Carvoeiro, 
it being still on the bank of the river Cavauri or Caburi. 


73 A few years later (1702) these tribes did desert their homes and sought refuge high 
up the river under Spanish protection. 

74 « Abalorios que hacen de caracoles ;’ comp. Gumilla, ii. 72, quoted above, p. 15: ‘E 
precio de cada cautivo, dos hachas, dos machetes, alguns cuchillos, alguns abalorios 
u otra friolera semejante.’ 

'S Bras, Annexe, i. 182; see also ‘ Diario da Viagem que fez Ribeiro de Sampaio, 
1774-5’ (Brit. Mus., 702, e. 27), sections ceexl. ceexli. The Guaranaquas, or Uarana- 
coenas, are the Guaranaquazanas of Acuiia, 
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And a glance at Fritz’s own map” enables us to see that he places 
the Indian tribe, whom he names ‘ Cavauri,’ in that locality 
between the mouth of the Cuchivaras (Purts) and the Negro, where 
the Rio Caburi in reality flows. Thus the transit of goods took 
place between the Cavauri, who lived on the south side of the 
Negro, and the Guaranaguas or Uaranacuacenas, who lived half a 
day distant on the north side, at the mouth of the Branco. The 
last sentence of the quotation from Fritz is a reflexion of the dim 
and confused impression made upon him by the description by the 
Indians of the route by the Branco,” the Pirara portage, and the 
Essequibo. We have here an excellent illustration of the way in 
which these Dutch factors made use not only of the Caribs, but of 
other native tribes in the far interior, as commercial travellers, 
commissioned to carry their axes, knives, and other barter goods 
still further afield.” ° 

But one thing is needed to set the seal upon the deductions 
that have been drawn from the reports of the Portuguese governor 
of Para and from the journal of the Spanish missionary of the 
Omaguas, a piece of confirmatory testimony from an official upon 
the Guiana coast. This is not wanting. The authorities that 
have been quoted from the side of the Amazon can be supplemented 
in a remarkable way by a passage from a despatch of Francisco 
de Menezes, governor of Trinidad, to the king, dated 29 Aug. 
1784.” This governor reports that he has received news of the 
return of a Carib expedition from the head waters of the Orinoco, 
whither they had voyaged in search of El Dorado, and that ‘ they 
{the Caribs) had gone to the settlements of the Dutch to ascend 
with them to the said head waters.’ His conceptions of the geo- 
graphy of the river at the mouth of which his own governorship 
lay will be apparent from the following extract :— 

I cannot refrain from submitting to your majesty’s royal considera- 
tion the paucity of men, arms, and ammunition there is in this province 
for the purpose of being able to resist any attack that might be made by 
the natives by whom the Orinoco is so infested, wherein there are four 
settlements of Dutch fortified with forts and artillery, the one in the river 
of Berbice, another in that of Essequibo, another in that of Bauruma 
[Poméroon], and another in that of Surinam, all affluents of the Orinoco. 

*6 This map represents the Rio Negro (which Fritz never entered) as having a course 
from north to south instead of from west to east. Not till D’Anville published his map, 
fifty years later (1748), are the Rio Negro and its tributaries correctly represented. 
His information came through the channel of the scientific French traveller De la 


Condamine, who, on his part, drew his knowledge largely from the itinerary and 
sketch map of the Dutch explorer Nicolas Horstman, 1739-40. 


77 The Pajonales (or Paxonales) of Fritz are possibly the same as the Paxianas of 
the Portuguese, a tribe living up the Branco. This tribe was well known as traders. 
78 During the second and third decades of the eighteenth century the Dutch formed 


a close alliance for trading purposes with the powerful tribe of the Manaos, still higher 
up the Negro. 


7° Archivo General de Indias. Seville. MS. 
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They have penetrated a good way into the interior of the country, and I 
have very trustworthy information that they have even forges for smelting 
metals established in the interior of the country, a matter which gives 
food for consideration, taken together with the reports of the said Caribs, 
for they said they were going in search of the Dutch at Berbice, in order 
to go up with them on their discovery. 


Two statements here demand especial attenion. First, it will be 
seen that, according to Francisco de Menezes, the rivers occupied 
by the Dutch on the Guiana coast were all affluents of the Orinoco. 
So extraordinary a blunder on the part of a high official so advan- 
tageously placed for knowing the facts at once explains, and to 
some extent justifies, the assumption of Fritz, Albuquerque, and 
others that the only trade route between the Rio Negro and 
foreigners on the North Sea was by way of the Orinoco. Secondly, 
the assertion is made on ‘very trustworthy information’ that the 
Dutch in 1694 were firmly established in the far hinterland of 
their Guiana colonies and were contemplating a further advance. 
Their recorded presence, therefore, in 1695 in the Negro and the 
Solim6es need occasion no surprise. The facts reported by Antonio 
de Miranda and Samuel Fritz are the natural sequel to those 
contained in the despatch of Francisco de Menezes. 

At this point the task, which we had proposed, of tracing out 
from slight and meagre notices, scattered here and there among the 
buried records of early colonisation on the Amazons and in Guiana, 
an account of the intercourse between the Dutch of Essequibo and 
the Indians of the Negro basin during the seventeenth century 
comes to a close. It has not been an easy task, for the region 
with which we have been dealing was (as previously stated) un- 
known during this period to any Europeans save the Dutch traders, 
and the allusions to their operations, in documents treating of 
other subjects, are usually hazy and indefinite, and often difficult 
of interpretation. It was to be expected that it should be so. 
The confident boldness, however, with which these factors pene- 
trated so many hundreds of leagues inland, amidst countless 
dangers from the cataracts and rapids which barred their way, 
from disease, and still more from the hostility or the treachery of 
the untamed savages, who roamed along the river banks and in 
the savannahs of the interior, cannot but arouse our wonder, and 
it is only right that such extraordinary hardihood, accompanied as 
it must have been by marvellous skill in dealing with and con- 
ciliating the natives, should have some record in history. That it 
has not been possible to make it more complete is due not to lack 
of industry in research, but to lack of material. Considering the 
nature of the subject, one ought rather to be grateful that the 
archives have produced so much than surprised that they contained 
so little. 

GrorGE Epmunpson. 
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Clarendon's ‘ History of the Rebellion. 


PART I.—THE ORIGINAL ‘ HISTORY.’ 


oe History of the Rebellion, as published, is a com- 

posite narrative, consisting of portions written at different 
times and with different objects. Some parts of it were written 
during the author’s first exile, between 1646 and 1648, others 
during his second, between 1668 and 1671. Some portions were 
designed merely to narrate the great events he had witnessed, others 
were originally intended to relate and vindicate his own career. 
At one time his narrative is based on documentary evidence which 
he had before his eyes whilst he wrote, at another time it rests 
solely on the treacherous foundation of his own memory. Thus 
the different parts of Clarendon’s great work are of very varying 
degrees of trustworthiness, and in order to form a just estimate of 
the correctness of any particular statement it is necessary fully 
to appreciate these distinctions. By studying them it is possible 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the value of the History of the 
Rebellion. 

Roughly speaking the published History of the [ebellion with 
which the world is familiar consists of three separate parts. There 
is Hyde’s original narrative of public events, written between 1646 
and 1648, which will be referred to in this inquiry as the ‘ History.’ 
There is, secondly, the autobiography written by Hyde in his second 
exile, between 1668 and 1670, which will be referred to as the ‘ Life.’ 
Finally, there is the published History of the Rebellion, which was 
put together in 1671 by the simple process of dovetailing the 
‘History’ into the ‘Life’ and adding a certain amount of new material 
to supplement and complete the two. I propose to examine each 
of these three parts separately, discussing the conditions under 
which it was written, the object which the author set before him- 
self, and the authorities which he had at bis disposal at the time 
of writing. 

In March 1645 King Charles had sent Hyde into the west of 
England as one of the council attending upon the prince of Wales. 
The disasters of that year’s campaign, and the defeat of Hopton’s 
army at Torrington by Fairfax on 16 Feb. 1646, obliged the 
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prince to fly from England. On 4 March 1646 he and his council 
took refuge at the Scilly Islands, and on 16 April, when the approach 
of the parliamentary fleet rendered his further residence there 
dangerous, they removed to Jersey. It was during this six weeks’ 
halt that Hyde conceived the idea of writing his ‘ History,’ which 
is dated on the first page ‘ Silly, March 18, 1645.’ ' 

His motives for undertaking a formidable task were of several 
kinds. ‘If for no other reason yet lest posterity may be deceived,’ 
begins the manuscript, ‘it will not be unuseful . . . to present to 
the world a full and clear narration of the grounds, circumstances, 
and artifices of this rebellion.’ But though he wrote his narrative 
for the information of posterity it was not destined for immediate 
or integral publication. ‘A piece of this nature,’ he adds, ‘... 
wherein the infirmities of some, and the malice of others, . . . must 
be boldly looked upon and mentioned, is not likely to be published, 
at least in the age in which it is writ.’ In a letter to Sir John 
Berkeley, dated 14 Aug. 1646, Hyde explains that though his free- 
dom of speech ‘ will make the work unfit in this age for communica- 
tion, yet it may be fit for the perusal and comfort of some men ; 
and being transmitted through good hands, may tell posterity that 
the whole nation was not so bad as it will be then thought to have 
been.’? In a similar tone he wrote to Nicholas on 15 Nov. 1646: 
‘I write with all fidelity and freedom of all I know, of persons and 
things, and the oversights and omissions on both sides, in order 
to what they desired; so that you may believe it will make mad 
work among friends and foes if it were published.’ 

Nevertheless, though unsuited for publication itself, it was in- 
tended to serve as the material from which a history might be com- 
piled. ‘It may not be difficult,’ observes Hyde, ‘ to collect somewhat 
out of that store more proper, and not unuseful, for the public view’ 
(i. § 3). ‘ Out of it enough may be chosen to make a perfect story,’ 
he told Nicholas, adding, ‘If I die I appoint it to be delivered to 
you, to whose care (with a couple of good fellows more) I shall 
leave it; that either of you dying, you may so preserve it, that in 
due time somewhat by your care may be published.’* Six months 


' Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, ed. W. D. Macray, book i. §$ 1,3. Any 
detailed criticism of Clarendon must be based upon this edition. Dr. Macray’s edition 
of the History of the Rebellion, published in 1888, was the first to give the correct 
text, to indicate the sources from which each part of the text was derived, and to 
add the dates which Hyde had prefixed or appended to the different parts of his 
manuscript. In the date given above 1645 means, of course, 1646 in our modern 
reckoning. There are two manuscripts of the original ‘History.’ One is in Claren- 
don’s own hand and is styled ‘ MS. Clarendon 112.’ The other is a transcript in the 
handwriting of William Edgeman, Clarendon’s secretary, as far as p. 244, and from 
p. 265 top. 270 in the handwriting of another person. This is now Rawlinson MS, D.811. 

? Clarendon MS. 2280, printed by Dr. Macray in his preface to the History of 
the Rebellion, p. xiii. 

* Clarendon State Papers, ii. 289; cf. Rebellion, i. 3. 
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later, on 4 April 1647, Hyde made his will, drawing up at the same 
time a document headed ‘My Desires concerning my Papers.’ * 
His ‘ Relation of these troubles,’ if he should not live to complete 
it in such a manner as might be fit to communicate it to the 
public view, was to be delivered to Secretary Nicholas. The king 
was to direct what should be done with the manuscripts of which it 
consisted. ‘If it shall be thought fit that anything out of them 
shall be published (for as they now are, they are rather as exact 
memorials of passages, with such freedom both to things and 
persons as must not pass into the light, than a digested relation),’ 
they were to be perused by six friends named, or as many of 
them as Nicholas should select to advise with him as to the 
necessary alterations and additions. 

However Hyde had a more practical and immediate object than 
to supply the future historian with materials. He wrote to show 
not merely how a kingdom had been lost, but how it might be re- 
gained. In his preface he observes, ‘We may not find the case 
so desperate, but that, by God’s mercy, the wounds may be again 
bound up. . . And I have the more willingly induced myself to this 
unequal task out of the hope of contributing somewhat to that end.’ 
The narrative which follows ‘ may serve to inform myself and some 
others what we are to do, as well as to comfort us in what we have 
done.’®> To Nicholas he wrote, ‘As soon as I found myself alone | 
thought the best way to provide myself for new business against the 
time I should be called to it . . . was to look over the faults of the 
old, and so I resolved to write the history of these evil times, and of 
this most lovely rebellion.’ Therefore the original of his narrative 
was ‘ to be kept for their perusal who may be the wiser for know- 
ing the most secret truths.’ It was to be reserved for the instruc- 
tion of the king’s advisers and of the king himself. The manu- 
script was, after the author’s death, to be delivered to the king, 
‘who will not find himself flattered in it, nor irreverently handled, 
though the truth will better become a dead than a living man.’ 
In the last resort the king was absolutely to decide whether any 
portion of the work should be printed or not.® 

This reference to the king is significant. Though the vindica- 
tion of Charles I was not the primary object with which Hyde 
wrote, it was throughout one of his objects. He believed that the 
history which at some future time was to be compiled from his 
writings would serve to defend the reputation of his master. ‘I 
flatter myself,’ he wrote to Charles on 21 Nov. 1646, ‘with 
an opinion that I am doing your majesty some service in this 
excellent island, whilst I am preparing the story of your sufferings, 
that posterity may tremble at the reading of what the present age 


4 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 357. 5 Rebellion, i. 3. 
6 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 288, 289, 357. 
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blushes not to execute.’7 This letter was never delivered, but 
Charles was informed of Hyde’s project, and approved of it. In 
the autumn of 1647, whilst he was at Hampton Court, he wrote 
to him, with his own hand, ‘a very gracious and kind letter,’ 
in which he ‘thanked him for undertaking the work he was 
upon,’ and promised him ‘some contribution towards it.’* In the 
following April Hyde himself told Prince Charles that the king 
had ‘graciously vouchsafed to pardon and approve his design,’ 
though the contribution promised had not yet arrived.® Twenty- 
five years later, in the preface to the ninth book of the History of 
the Rebellion, written in 1671, Clarendon spoke as if the desire to 
vindicate the king had been the chief if not the sole cause of his 
great undertaking. ‘I first undertook this difficult work,’ he said, 
‘with his approbation, and by his encouragement, and for his 
vindication.’ But in reality his original motives, as defined by 
himself at the time, were less simple; the ‘ History’ was meant to 
narrate and to instruct as well as to vindicate, and at first the 
didactic purpose predominated over the other two. This didactic 
purpose is the distinguishing characteristic of the ‘ History’ as 
compared with the ‘ Life,’ and with the completed History of the 
Rebellion. Hence the very numerous digressions which interrupt 
the course of the story. Hence the insistence on the errors com- 
mitted in the past, and the suggestions as to the policy to be 
adopted in the future. 

In the original sketch of the first two books Hyde sets forth the 
errors which marked the early part of the king’s reign, obliged him 
in 1640 to summon the Long Parliament, and led eventually to 
the downfall of the monarchy.’ He does not speculate about the 
general cause of the rebellion, nor search far back for its sources. 
‘I shall not,’ he says, ‘lead any man farther back in this journey 
for the discovery of the entrance into the dark ways than the be- 
ginning of this king’s reign.’ The original cause of the present 
discontents was the mistake made by Charles and his advisers in 
dealing with the first three parliaments of the reign. ‘No man 
can show me a source from whence these waters of bitterness we 
now taste have more probably flowed than from this unseasonable, 
unskilful, and precipitate dissolution of parliaments.’ He discusses 
the cause of this error, attributes it mainly to the influence of 
Buckingham and Weston, and concludes by observing that 


7 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 293. 

8 Rebellion, x. 120; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 384. The contribution in question 
was Sir E. Walker’s narrative of the campaign of 1644. See post, p. 54, note 95. 

® Clarendon State Papers, ii. 400. 

'° In the first book of the History of the Rebellion the only portions which belong 
to the ‘ History ’ written in 1646 are §§ 1-12 and 147-65. The passages quoted in this 
summary of the early part of the reign of Charles I are from sections 4, 6, 12, 147, 
148, 149, 150, 151, and 156 of the first book. 
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the course of exempting men from prosecution by dissolving of parlia- 
ments made the powers of parliaments more formidable, as conceived to 
be without limit; whereas, if they had been frequently summoned, and 
seasonably dissolved after their wisdom in applying medicines and cures, 
as well as their industry in discovering diseases, had been discerned, 
they would easily have been applied to the uses for which they were first 
instituted, and been of no less esteem with the crown than of veneration 
with the people. 


Hyde next proceeds to discuss the abuses and the errors of the 
period during which Charles I governed without a parliament. 
The abuses were of several kinds—first, supplemental acts of state 
made to supply defects of laws, such as the levy of tonnage and 
poundage without act of parliament ; secondly, the revival of obso- 
lete laws, such as the law of knighthood and the forest laws ; new 
extraordinary impositions, such as ship money, ‘a word of lasting 
sound in the memory of this kingdom.’ In order to support these 
‘extraordinary ways’ the jurisdictions of the star chamber and the 
council table were enlarged ‘to a vast extent,’ and from ‘courts of 
law’ they became ‘courts of revenue.’ As a result ‘ those founda- 
tions of right by which men valued their security, to the apprehen- 
sion and understanding of wise men, were never more in danger to 
be destroyed.’ 

Speaking as a practical politician he feels bound to point out 
‘that the circumstances and proceedings in these new extraordinary 
cases, stratagems, and impositions were very impolitic, and even 
destructive to the services intended.’ It was a mistake to demand 
ship money as a legal right, instead of as ‘an imposition by the 
state, under the notion of necessity, upon a prospect of danger.’ 
It was a mistake to have it adjudged a right ‘ by sworn judges 
of the law,’ ‘upon such grounds and reasons as every stander- 
by was able to swear was not law.’ The greatest mistake of all 
was the employment of the judges in these proceedings. ‘ The 
damage and mischief cannot be expressed, that the crown and state 
sustained by the deserved reproach and infamy that attended the 
judges by being made use of in this and the like acts of power.’ 
True to his object of drawing instruction for the future from the 
errors of the past, he now proceeds to consider in general ‘the 
form and circumstance of proceeding in cases of an unusual 
nature,’ proposing as a model the practice of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Twice he apologises for the freedom of his censures. 
‘Here I cannot but let myself loose to say,’ ‘Here I cannot but 
again take the liberty to say.’ But throughout he attributes the 
king’s errors to his councillors and ministers, not to himself. As 
he had laid on Buckingham and Weston the responsibility for the 
mistakes committed by Charles in dealing with his first three 
parliaments, so now he attributes the errors he has just described 
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to ‘the spirit and over-activity of the lawyers,’ especially to Noy 
and Finch. And as a set-off to these errors he dwells on the 
happiness and prosperity which kingdom and church enjoyed 
during those twelve years of the king’s personal government. 

Hyde then proceeds to treat in a similar fashion the history of 
the Scottish troubles.'' Of the original error of imposing the 
liturgy on Scotland, of the manner in which it was imposed, and 
of the military mistakes committed in the conduct of the first 
Scotch war, he says nothing, or rather reserves his opinion.'? He 
enumerates, however, a large number of political blunders subse- 
quently committed by the king. The first of these was the king’s 


summoning the nobility to attend him in the expedition against the 
Scots. 


The pomp of this journey of his majesty (for it was rather like a 
progress than a march) was the first error committed and was in truth 
the ground of all the errors and misfortunes that ensued. . . . Affairs 
only succeed well when willing instruments are engaged in the prosecu- 
tion . . . the nobility and gentry working so much upon the soldier that 
his majesty found it necessary to entertain the first overture of a treaty. 


The next error was that the king did not personally repair to 
Scotland, as he promised by the treaty of Berwick that he would do. 


This alteration, which they presently called a receding from the agree- 
ment, gave them a great advantage, and was very prejudicial to the king; 
and if he had gone thither in person he would very probably have dis- 
posed them to a reasonable conformity. . . . Next to his majesty’s not 
going, the sending the earl of Traquair as his commissioner was thought 
by many of the worst consequence.'* 


The error which was most fatal of all was the hasty dissolution 
of the Short Parliament by the king, ‘the most immediate cause 


" Of book ii. as printed in the History of the Rebellion the only parts belonging to 
Hyde’s first narrative written in 1646 are those relating to the second Scotch war and 
its consequences, viz. §§ 81, 82, and 85-130. Clarendon’s original account of the 
disturbances and of the first Scotch war is printed by Dr. Macray in a footnote, vol. i. 
pp. 97-106. For Clarendon’s judgment of the conduct of the Scots see also a letter 
from him to Nicholas, 12 Feb. 164, printed in the Clarendon State Papers, iii. 336. 

'2 ¢ Whether that liturgy was compiled with care and circumspection, whether it 
were recommended to the people with discretion and prudence, or whether the people 
were prepared by due circumstances to receive it, whether the bishops of that kingdom 
or this were more passionate and unskilful in the prosecution than for the time they 
ought to have been, or whether the supreme ministers of state employed and trusted 
by the king there were friends to the church, and so concerned enough in the disorders 
in the bud, I determine not, but leave all men to their own judgment upon the books 
of that time, written by both parties and still extant. . . . Whether the Scots were at 
that time ready to receive such a strength, or whether they were in truth ever after 
strong enough to have encountered it, I cannot say, having heard several persons who 
might be presumed to know much severally discourse it.’ Note to Rebellion, i. 166 in 
Dr. Macray’s edition. 


‘8 Ibid. These two passages and that quoted in note 12 are all from the original 
account mentioned above. 
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of all that hath since gone amiss.’ Hyde goes on to sum up the 
mistakes made during and after the second Scotch war. The 
king should have refused to summon a parliament so long as 
the Scots were in England. He should have reorganised the 
army and marched once more against the Scots. He should not 
have allowed himself to be persuaded to convene the council of 
peers. He should have taken care that the negotiators of the 
Ripon treaty were properly instructed in the history of the Scotch 
troubles and in the justice of the king’s case against the Scots. 
The ‘last and most confounding error’ was the removing the 
treaty to London, and consenting that the Scotch commissioners 
should reside there before a peace was concluded.'* 

Hyde notes all these mistakes not so much for the information 
of future historians as for the practical guidance of those whose 
duty it might be to advise the king in the future. He could 
criticise freely the errors which had been committed by the govern- 
ment between 1625 and 1640, for he wrote as one who had been 
merely a spectator of the events which he related. Only as a 
member of the Short Parliament had he been personally concerned, 
and there he had taken the side of the opposition. The fact that 
he had since entered the king’s service, and was now engaged in 
vindicating Charles and the party which had supported Charles 
during the civil war, could not make him deny his past or abdicate 
his independence of judgment. He could not forget that the 
constitutional royalists, to which section of the king’s party he 
belonged, had consistently condemned the king’s earlier policy, and 
he was not disposed to suppress this condemnation in his ‘ History.’ 
A few months later his friend Sir Edward Nicholas urged him to 
publish a vindication of the king against certain charges brought 
by parliamentary writers. Hyde was willing to do so with regard 
to some of the questions referred to, such as the imputation that 
the king was too slow in declaring against the Irish rebels, not 
justified in his proceedings against the Scots, and so on. But there 
were some parts of the king’s ecclesiastical policy which he found 


utterly indefensible, as, for instance, the reception given to papal 
agents. 


I must tell you beforehand (said he) I will offer no excuse for the 
entertaining of Con, who came after Panzani, and was succeeded by 
Rosetti, which was a business of so much folly, or worse, that I have 
mentioned it in my Prolegomenon (of those distempers and exorbitances 
of government which prepared the people to submit to the fury of the 
parliament) as an offence and scandal to religion, in the same degree the 
ship money was to liberty and property. Therefore you must think in 
what age my scribble is like to see light.!® 


‘§ Rebellion, ii. 118-127. 
‘8 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 336 ; cf. History of the Rebellion, ii. 98. 
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Nicholas, it is evident, would have liked Hyde to make the 
‘ History ’ a thoroughgoing vindication of the king, and to print it 
as soon as possible. Hyde, however, reflecting upon the freedom 
with which he had felt it his duty to criticise the king’s past policy,. 
perceived that such a course was impossible. He told Nicholas 
that anything immediately needed for the vindication of the king 
should be published immediately and issued separately. ‘The 
“ History ’’ will require much time before it will be done, and very 
much time and second thoughts, after it be done, before it will be 
published.’ '* 

After completing this outspoken introduction, which formed the 
first book of the original ‘ History,’ Hyde proceeded to narrate more 
at length the story of the first two sessions of the Long Parliament. 
The second book of the original ‘ History’ related the first session of 
the Long Parliament, ending with the king’s journey to Scotland 
in August 1641, and covering the same ground as the third book 
of the published History of the Rebellion. It was finished on 
15 June 1646.'" The third book of the original ‘ History,’ which 
corresponds roughly to the fourth book of the published History of 
the Rebellion, carried the story of the Long Parliament down to 
March 1642, when the king finally left the neighbourhood of London 
to establish himself at York. Itis not dated at the end, but there is 
evidence that it was completed between August and October 1646.'* 

The progress of Hyde’s account of the proceedings of the Long 
Parliament was for a time delayed by the necessity of defending 
himself against the accusations of some of his own party. A 
section of the defeated royalists attributed the ill success of the 
king’s forces in the west during 1645 and the spring of 1646 to 
the interference of the council of the prince of Wales with the 
plans of the military commanders. Those commanders, Lord 
Goring and Sir Richard Greenville, were loud in their complaints, 
and they found many partisans at court. Hyde undertook to 
defend himself and his fellow councillors, and to prove that the 
real cause of the loss of the west was the misconduct of Goring and 
Greenville. The result was a narrative ‘concerning the western 
business,’ filling some seventy-one folio pages, which was com- 
menced on 31 July. 


Finding (says Hyde) that they who have been only faulty, and 
been the principal authors of all the unhappy accidents, have, to redeem 
themselves from censure, taken all the crooked and indirect ways to lay 


'® Clarendon State Papers, ii. 336. '? History of the Rebellion, iii. 271, note. 
‘Ss Tam now come to the king’s leaving London,’ wrote Hyde to Sir John Berkeley 
on 14 Aug. 1646 (Macray, p. xiii). He refers probably to the king’s removal from 
Whitehall to Hampton Court on 10 Jan. 1642 (Rebellion, iv. 195), but possibly to the 
removal to York mentioned at the end of the same book. The beginning of the next 
book is dated 5 Oct. 1646. Moreover in a letter to Lord Bristol, dated 1 Feb. 1647, 
Hyde speaks of his third book as completed (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 335). 
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aspersions upon the council of the prince, as if their unskilfulness, im- 
petuosity, and activity had produced those mischieves . . . I have thought 
it worth my labour, for the satisfaction of those few who cannot be misled 
but by being misinformed, to set down this plain, true narration of all the 
material passages and accidents that happened from the time of the 
prince's leaving Oxford to the instant of his leaving Jersey.'® 

This narrative, written while the events referred to were still 
fresh in Hyde’s memory, and based upon papers which had passed 
between the military commanders and the prince’s council during 
the period in question,” is extremely full and detailed. Naturally 
it is not impartial, and Hyde’s understanding of military operations 
was limited, but it is a very effective disclosure of the misconduct 
of the two leaders in question. It supplemented the narrative of 
Hopton’s proceedings, which that general had already presented to 
the princes on 13 April 1646, by showing that Goring’s faults had 
irretrievably destroyed the efficiency of the army, and rendered 
success impossible when Hopton took command.” It also furnished 
an answer to the vindication of himself which was subsequently 
published by Sir Richard Greenville.””? Five-and-twenty years later 
the narrative was with some slight omissions incorporated in the 
History of the Rebellion. Hyde also incorporated in it in the same 
fashion a shorter narrative of the dealings of the prince’s council 
with the duke of Hamilton, written at the same time for a similar 
purpose.”* 

After these two digressions into the politics of the present, to 
which the necessity of vindicating himself had compelled him, 
Hyde returned to his narrative of the first and second sessions of 
the Long Parliament. There is no part of the original ‘ History’ 
which demands more careful scrutiny, none in which his partisan- 
ship is more obvious and his representation of facts more one-sided. 
It was not that he was anxious to vindicate himself; he neither 
states how far he himself went with the popular party nor why he 
separated himself from it. His object was rather to vindicate the 
little party of constitutional royalists whose leader he was, and to 
show why they came to support the cause of the king against the 


1° For an account of the manuscript of the narrative see Macray, i. p. xi. Dr. Macray 

prints the commencement of it in a note to sect. 7 of book ix. of the History of the 
?ebellion, and the conclusion as a note to sect. 12 of book x. It fills 102 sections of 
the printed History. 

0 A selection from these papers is printed in Lister’s Life of Clarendon, iii. 6-37. 

2! Hopton’s narrative is printed in Carte’s Original Letters, i. 109-126. 

#2 Greenville’s vindication, which was originally published in 1647, is reprinted in 
Carte’s Original Letters, i. 96-109. For some remarks upon it see Hyde’s letter of 
16 Dec. 1647 to Hopton, amongst the Clarendon MSS. Greenville wrote subsequently 
a longer apology for his career, entitled Six Richard Greenville’s Single Defence 
against all Aspersions, &c., which is reprinted in Lord Lansdowne’s Works, i. 544-56, 
ed. 1732. 

*8 This narrative is comprised in sections 151-60 of book ix. of the History of the 
Febellion and is dated 10 Sept. 1646 (History of the Rebellion, ix. 151, note). 
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parliament. He speaks of them as men who out of the most 
abstracted sense of loyalty to the king and duty to the country, 
severed from any relations to the king or hopes from the court, 
preserved their own innocence, and endeavoured to uphold the 
good old frame of government. To explain their action he has to 
show that it was not the king but the Long Parliament that en- 
deavoured to overthrow the old constitution, and this is the thesis 
which underlies his representation of events. 

Hyde starts with the proposition that the rebellion and the 
civil war were the work of a minority. At the beginning of the 
Long Parliament whatever design of change or revolution existed 
was confined to half a dozen men. These leaders and a score of 
their friends were ‘ the persons by whose arts and interests the rest 
were disposed, the lesser wheels moving entirely by their virtue 
and impulsion.’ It was easy to bring this about. 


There was yet no manner of difficulty in swaying and guiding the 
affections of men, all having brought resolution and animosity enough 
against the excesses and exorbitancies that had been exercised in the 
former government, and dislike enough to the persons guilty of the same, 
and not yet discerning there was any other intention than of a just and 
regular proceeding and reformation upon both.” 


Moreover while the violent party ‘were never absent in any 
article of time in which anything that concerned their aims was 
handled,’ the ‘men of moderation and sober purposes’ were very 
remiss in attending the house. This afforded opportunity for the 
passing of extreme measures which would otherwise have been re- 
jected. For instance, when the Grand Remonstrance was passed 
—‘that absurd, fatal Remonstrance, the first visible ground and 
foundation of that rage and madness in the people of which they 
could never since be cured’—not much more than half the 
members were present.” 


I know not (adds Hyde) how those men have already answered it 
to their own consciences, or how they will answer it to Him who will 
discern their consciences, who having assumed their country’s trust, and, 
it may be, with great earnestness laboured to procure that trust, by their 
supine laziness, negligence, and absence, were the first inlets to these 
inundations, and so contributed to those licenses which have overwhelmed 
us. For by this means, a handful of men, much inferior in the beginning 
in number and interests, came to give laws to the major part; and to 
show that three diligent persons are a greater number in arithmetic, as 
well as a more significant number in logic, than ten unconcerned, they 
by plurality of voices in the end converted or reduced the whole body 
to their opinions.”® 


The popular leaders sedulously employed every chance to favour 
their designs. Hyde bids the reader observe ‘ from how little inci- 
** Rebellion, iii. 56, note. * Tbid. iv. 74, note. 26 Thid. iv. 5, 74, 261. 
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dents and small circumstances, by the art and industry of those 
men, the greatest matters have flowed towards the confusion we 
now labour under.’*” Their success was not due to accident, but 
to a deliberate plan for obtaining control of the parliament. He 
therefore enumerates at length the ‘ill arts’ by which they 
achieved their object. They began by endeavouring to pack the 
house with men of their own faction ; ‘ they took great care by their 
committee of elections to remove as many of those members as. 
they suspected not to be inclinable to their passions upon pretence 
that they were not regularly chosen, that so they might bring in 
others more compliable in their places.’ They encouraged and 
invited petitions in favour of their policy, regardless of the 
‘strange uningenuity and mountebankry that was practised’ in 
procuring some of these petitions. They checked petitions which 
they disliked, and sometimes punished the petitioners. They 
sanctioned the license of the press, and allowed ‘ the most seditious 
and scurrilous pamphlets’ to be freely printed, also printing and 
circulating their own votes and remonstrances, contrary to all law 
and precedent. They appointed unconstitutional committees and 
entrusted them with exorbitant powers, so as to monopolise the 
authority of parliament in their own hands, because ‘ they found 
it easier to transact anything contrived and framed by such a 
committee than originally offered and debated in either house, 
before the mystery was understood by their proselytes, and when 
those who too well understood it did render their designs sometimes 
ineffectual.’ They intimidated those who opposed their designs by 
censuring and imprisoning members for speaking freely, according 
to their consciences, in matters of debate, and publishing the names 
of those who opposed popular measures, while with the same object 
their allies in the house of lords abused the right of entering 
protests ‘to the end that their opinions might be taken notice of, 
and who were opposite to them, whereby the good and bad lords 
were known and published.’ Finally they employed the London 
mob to throng round the doors of the two houses, in order to insult 
and threaten all who refused to vote for the attainder of Strafford, 
the exclusion of bishops from the upper house, or the militia bill. 
There was nothing new in this thesis. It was simply the 
development of the declaration which Hyde had written in March 
1644 for the anti-parliament called by the king at Oxford.** In 


27 Rebellion, iii. 167. 

** The declaration is printed at length in the old Parliamentary History, xiii. 86- 
113. Compare with p. 97 of it the following passages of the History of the Rebellion, 
viz. on the packing of the house, iii. 12, 36; on petitions, iii. 67; iv. 244, 262, 340; 
y. 51; on the license of the press, iii. 56, 65; iv. 190; on the use made of committees, 
iv. 10,213; on the suppression of freedom of debate, iii. 141, iv. 255, 338; on the 
employment of mobs, iii. 196, iv. 106-120, 271; oa the abuse of the right of protest, 
iv. 254. 
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that manifesto he had set forth briefly the ‘ill arts’ of the parlia- 
mentary leaders, which he narrates more fully in the ‘ History,’ 
and the ‘acts of force and violence’ by which royalist members 
had been forced to absent themselves from Westminster. On 
these things ‘the lords and commons in parliament assembled at 
Oxford’ enlarged, in order to undeceive the people, and to prevent 
their fellow subjects being any longer seduced into unlawful actions 
‘by colour and pretence of parliament.’ And their conclusion was 
that the parliament at Westminster was not ‘a full and free conven- 
tion of parliament,’ and had no longer a moral or constitutional 
claim to represent the nation. This is exactly the conclusion that 
Hyde’s account of the first two sessions of the Long Parliament 
was meant to impress upon posterity, and upon those few contem- 
poraries who should be privileged to read his ‘ History.’ 

What amount of truth is there in this representation of the 
facts? Was the breach between king and people simply the result 
of the machinations of a few ambitious men ? 

On the contrary there is overwhelming evidence of the depth 
and reality of the feeling which Hyde assumes to have been manu- 
factured by the parliamentary leaders. The ‘ fears and jealousies ’ 
which he asserts to be entirely unfounded rested on a very solid 
basis of facts. The king’s double-dealing and his repeated attempts 
to appeal to force rendered confidence impossible, obliged the house 
of commons continually to demand fresh concessions and stronger 
securities, and raised the popular excitement to fever heat. Hyde’s 
partisanship is shown not merely by his statements, but by his 
omissions. His accounts of the Army Plot, the Incident, the dis- 
pute about the government of the Tower, and the attempted arrest 
of the five members are disingenuous and inaccurate. He cannot 
avoid relating these episodes, but he minimises their importance, 
misstates their history, and conceals their connexion with the 
general policy of the king and the progress of the breach between 
king and parliament. 

Hyde was not personally responsible for the impeachment and 
attempted arrest of the five members. ‘If the king could but 
have had the patience to have sat still’ and had adopted a policy 
of passive resistance, he thought that all would have gone well. He 
describes himself and his friends as ‘ strangely surprised at the 
matter and manner of that accusation,’ and foreseeing ‘ from the 
minute, the infinite disadvantage that it would bring to the king’s 
affairs.’ ”® But he blames the impeachment simply as an error of 
judgment, ‘ the king considering rather what was just than what was 


2° History of the Rebellion, iv. 217, 218, and the long extract from the original 
‘History’ printed as a note to 149. It is to be observed that in the passages taken 
from the ‘ Life’ of himself, written in 1668, and not meant for the king’s eye, Hyde 
blames both acts much more outspokenly. Cf. iv. 158, 192, 
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expedient, without communicating it to any of his council, and so 
not sufficiently weighing the circumstances and the way of doing it 
as well as the matter itself.’ As for the attempted arrest of the im- 
peached members by the king, he confines himself to a bare relation 
of the fact, and he could hardly do more, seeing that his chief 
business had been to apologise for it in the numerous declarations 
which he drew up for the king in the spring and summer of 1642. 
In this case too the ‘ History’ simply repeats and enforces the argu- 
ments contained in the polemical writings of its author. 

The ‘ History’ is still more misleading in its account of the events 
which followed the attempted arrest of the five members. Hyde 
represents the king’s attitude as entirely passive, and that of the 
parliament as wantonly aggressive. As a matter of fact the king’s 
intention during the first week after he left London was to appeal 
to force. Hence the armed gatherings at Kingston and Windsor, 
the strengthening of the garrison of the Tower, and the attempts to 
secure the possession of Portsmouth and Hull. Not till the com- 
plete failure of this scheme did Charles adopt a conciliatory attitude.*" 
The historian mentions these incidents, but uses every art to con- 
ceal their significance and their relation to each other. Yet the 
aggressive designs these acts revealed, and not any dread of mob 
violence, led the lords to pass the Militia Bill, and shattered for the 
time the king’s party in the upper house. Hyde’s account of the 
events of January and February 1642 is a tissue of mis- 
representations.*! 

It is at this point in his narrative that Hyde begins to insert 
the declarations he wrote in defence of the king. One of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the original ‘ History’ as compared with 
the ‘ Life’ is the number of manifestoes and state papers which it con- 
tains, sometimes in an abridged form, sometimes at full length. 
Hyde includes the declarations of both parties, giving, for instance, 
a summary of the Grand Remonstrance, as well as the two answers 


% Gardiner, History of England, x. 152-67. 

3! See the minute examination of it by Dr. A. Buff, published at Giessen in 1868 
as a dissertation for the degree of doctor at Heidelberg. ‘ Uberhaupt ist seine ganze 
Darstellung der Ereignisse in den ersten vier Wochen nach der Flucht des Kénigs aus 
London nicht als ein Gewebe von Entstellungen . . . Zur Erreichung seines Zweckes 
scheut sich unser Autor keineswegs auch geradezu Erdichtungen avfzutischen ; doch 
zieht er im Ganzen vor durch geschickte Filschung, besonders Verschiebung der 
Chronologie und gelegentliche boshafte Bemerkungen die Thatsachen in ein 
unrichtiges Licht zu setzen. Die Geschicklichkeit, mit der er dies zu Wege bringt, 
ist nicht gering ; freilich hat er, obwohl er fiir einen Geschichtsschreiber viel zu sehr 
Advocat ist, doch auch andererseits, um einen vollendeten Vertheidiger zu machen, 
wieder zu viel historischen Sinn. Er kann nicht schweigen. Die Wahrheit, oder 
wenigstens Ankliinge daran, sickern ihm, trotz alle Bemiihungen, an allen Ecken und 
Enden durch, und in Folge dessen erscheint seine Erzihlung 6fters in nicht geringem 
Grade widerspruchvoll und durcheinander’ (pp. 19, 20). The contradictions which 


Dr. Buff refers to are partly explained by the opposition between the ‘ History’ and the 
Life. 
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to it published by the king.*” One of these answers to the Remon- 
strance was the first of the long series of papers in which his pen 
was employed in his master’s service.* 

The next book of the original ‘ History,’ the fourth, which corre- 
sponds with the present fifth book, covers the period from March to 
August 1642. It is dated at the beginning 5 Oct. 1646 and at the 
end 14 June 1647.% This book consists almost entirely of the 
manifestoes published by king and parliament during the interval 
that elapsed between the king’s removal to York and the commence- 
ment of the war. 


It contains (he wrote to the earl of Bristol) all the passages from the 
king’s going to York to the setting up the standard, which time being 
wholly spent in talk, and all that followed of action proceeding from that 
talk, I have been obliged to set down (which I had a great mind to have 
avoided) many declarations even in terminis ; so that this book consists 
upon the matter of little else but declarations.** 


From the artistic point of view the intrusion of these enormous 
and somewhat dull documents is a great error. The progress of 
the narrative is impeded and its coherency destroyed. The book 
which contains them is a sort of Serbonian bog in which many 
readers of the History of the Rebellion flounder and sink. One con- 
temporary critic, the earl of Bristol, apparently recommended Hyde 
to omit the manifestoes, and either greatly to abridge them or to 
insert them in an appendix. 


The method you propose (replied Hyde) would unquestionably be most 
agreeable to the major part of readers, yet I doubt whether it is to be 
exactly observed in the work Iam upon. For your lordship knows that 
there is a great deal of difference between troubling the series of grave 
and weighty actions and counsels with tedious relations of formal 
despatches (though of notable moment), and the relating solemn acts and 
consultations, from which all the matter of action is raised and continued 
And therefore you will find D’Avila (who, I think, hath written as ours 
should be written, and from whence no question our gamesters learned 
much of their play) ** insert the declarations of both sides in the main 
body of the story, as the foundations upon which all that was after done 
was built.37 


There were, however, other motives which probably influenced 


82 History of the Rebellion, iv. 59, 82, 493. © ‘UT ife,’ ii. 1. 

History of the Rebellion, v. 1, note, and preface, p. x. 

% Clarendon State Papers, ii. 334. 

36 Sir P. Warwick says of Hampden: ‘He was very well read in history; and I 
remember the first time I ever saw that of D’Avila of the Civil Wars of France; it was 
lent me under the title of Mr. Hambden’s Vade-Mecum; and I believe no copy was 
liker an originall than that rebellion was like ours’ (Memoirs, p. 240). 

37 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 334. The letter is dated 1 Feb. 1647. ‘I have no 
hope of bringing this wild story within any reasonable bounds, to invite readers by the 
smallness of the bulk,’ says Hyde, doubtless in answer to the suggestion that he should 
make his ‘ History ’ short enough to be popular. 
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Hyde more than the desire to imitate D’Avila. One motive was 
to justify himself and the policy which he had recommended. He 
was proud of his declarations ** and regarded them as having pro- 
duced an important practical effect. It was true that ‘ these paper 
skirmishes left neither side better inclined to the other, but by 
sharpening each other drew the matter nearer to an issue.’ On 
the other hand by their means the king 


so well informed the people that they began to question both the logic 
and the law of the parliament . . . The people were every day visibly 
reformed in their understandings from the superstitious reverence they 
had paid the two houses, and grew sensible of their duty to the king, 
and of those invasions which were offered to the royal dignity.*° 


Hyde no doubt somewhat exaggerated the influence of his pen, 


but Sir Philip Warwick estimates its value very highly. It was 
owing to Hyde, he says, that 


his majesty’s propositions, messages, replies, and declarations, were so well 
answering unto the rules of the house, and the subject matters treated of, 
and found so much better acceptance with the world than those of the 
house of commons, which, for a time, was very advantageous to his 
majesty’s service, for it drew the curtain and made plain the deceitfulness 
and unwarrantable designs of the contrivers in parliament, and the 
reasonableness of his majesty’s propositions.*° 


But Hyde’s pen would have been of little value had not the 
king also adopted Hyde’s policy. In January 1642, in consequence 
of his ill-judged attempt against the five members, the ‘king had 
fallen in ten days from such a height and greatness that his 
enemies feared to such a lowness that his own servants durst hardly 
avow the waiting on him.’*! Now that force had failed, Charles in 


% The first declaration drawn up by Hyde for the king was the king’s answer to 
the Grand Remonstrance, published in January 1642 (see Rebellion, bk. iv. 168-73 ; 
‘ Life,’ ii. 1-3, ed. 1857). From 23 Feb. 1642 he was the accredited penman of his 
party, and was on that day ordered by the king to prepare answers to all the 
parliamentary manifestoes and messages (‘ Life,’ iii. 28). During 1642 only two of the 
king’s declarations were not written by Hyde, viz. the declaration apologising for 
the king’s attack on Brentford, which was written by Falkland, and the answer to the 
Nineteen Propositions, which was the work of Falkland and Culpeper together 
(Rebellion, v. 325, vi. 126, n.; ‘ Life,’ ii. 61). 

8 History of the Rebellion, v. 30, 150, 333, 336. 

* He proceeds to criticise less favourably the style and in some respects the 
substance of Hyde’s papers (Warwick’s Memoirs, p. 197). A wise lord he remembers 
used to say, ‘Our good pen will harm us.’ Hobbes also censures the constitutional 
theories contained in them, blaming Hyde and his party as ‘in love with a sort of 
monarchy which they used to praise by the name of mixed monarchy, though it were 
indeed nothing else but pure anarchy,’ and as ignorant of ‘the essential rights of 
sovereignty’ (Behemoth, Maseres Tracts, 567, 575). The best proof of the effective- 
ness of the papers at the time is the increasing wrath of the parliamentary party 
against their framer. Cf. Rebellion, v. 158, 169, 175, 188, 193, 233. 

" Ibid. iv. 217. 
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his extremity fell back on the policy of which Hyde was the 
exponent. Its keynote was reverence for the law, ‘that great and 
admirable mystery,’ which Hyde worshipped with a sincere if 
somewhat superstitious devotion.*? Inspired by him the king 
resolved 


to shelter himself wholly under the law, to grant anything that by the 
law he was obliged to grant, and to deny what by the law was in his own 
power, and which he found inconvenient to consent to, and to oppose and 
punish any extravagant attempt by the force and power of the law, pre- 
suming that the king and the law together would have been strong 
enough for any encounter that could happen.** 


Thus by a strange reversal of parts ‘the known laws of the land’ 
became the watchword of the royalists, and Pym’s panegyric of the 
law was turned against Pym himself. Hyde’s policy, as Mr. 
Gardiner points out, had its defects, but it had at least a marvellous 
temporary success. ‘He gave the king a party, and that party, 
though defeated in the field and doomed to many years of pro- 
scription, rose again to embrace the whole nation for a time.’ ** Of 
the policy which effected these things Hyde’s declarations were the 
statement and the vindication. They contained the record of his 
greatest practical achievement and the fullest exposition of his 
political creed. The theory of the constitution which they 
embodied had been accepted by his party as a temporary expedient ; 
he wished them to adopt it as the permanent basis of their future 
policy. To repeat the declarations, to recall their success, and to 
emphasise their significance were necessary to his purpose. 

At one moment Hyde thought of devoting a whole book of the 
‘ History’ to a detailed exposition of the English constitution as he 
understood it. This was to have been inserted after the declarations, 
and as a sort of introduction to the account of the Civil War. It 
would have been the fifth book of the original ‘ History.’ 


It is moulded (he told Bristol) to contain a discourse ot the just regal 
power of the king of England, and of his negative voice, of the militia, 
and of the great seal by the laws of England, of the original, at least of 
the antiquity and constitution of parliaments, of their jurisdiction and 
privileges, of the power of the house of peers by the law, and of the 
natural limits and extent of the commons.** 


*2 No doubt the utterances of both Pym and Hyde on the subject of law were 
largely influenced by Hooker’s famous passage concerning it. Hyde quotes Hooke 
({v. 286), and, as Mr. Gardiner shows, modelled the first sentence of the History of the 
Rebellion on the first sentence of the Ecclesiastical Polity (Great Civil War, 
iii. 122). 

‘* History of the Rebellion, v. 12. “ History of England, x. 169. 

8 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 334. Dr. Macray remarks that in the author’s own 
pagination of the manuscript of the ‘ History’ there is a gap of eighty pages. ‘ These 
pages were left for an intended fifth book, of which the outline remains in a paper of 
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This design was never carried out, because Hyde could not procure in 
Jersey the notes and records which he needed as his authorities.*" 

To some extent the place of this unwritten treatise is supplied 
by the digressions scattered through the ‘ History.’ Hyde is one of 
the most discursive of writers, and these digressions are of all 
kinds. More than once he turns aside to give a picture of the 
times, ‘conceiving it to be no less a part of history and more 
useful to posterity to leave a picture of the times than of the 
persons, or the narrative of the matter of fact, which cannot be so 
well understood as by knowing the genius that prevailed when 
they were transacted.’ ‘” Once he even inserts a lengthy essay on 
the nature of true courage.** But these digressions most frequently 
deal with constitutional questions, and form a series of little essays 
on particular points which supplement and explain the view 
embodied in the manifestoes. In one place Hyde discusses the 
constitutional significance of the king’s assent to bills, and the 
necessity of properly informing his majesty on the subject of those 
presented to him.** In others he treats of privilege of parliament, 
its extent and its limitations, and of the right of protest exercised 
by the peers and on one occasion claimed by the bishops.” He 
considers also the connexion of church and state, the question of 
the policy to be pursued towards foreign protestants, the history of 
the High Commission court, and the validity of political maxims, 
such as Salus populi suprema lex and Male posita est lex quae 
tumultuarie posita est. , 

Of these constitutional digressions the most important are 
those dealing with the subject of the privy council. According to 
Hyde’s view the king’s failure properly to estimate the importance 


memoranda of events noticed in books iii—vii. in Hyde’s own hand (Cal. Clar. 
S. P.i. 503). It runs as follows :— 


‘ Lib V. 
‘Introduction and Summing up the case 
Originall institution and growth of Parliaments 
Jurisdiction and power 
Ordinances 
Negative Voyce 
Power of the Crowne 
Militia 
Great Seale 
‘ Episcopacy and power of Bishopps etc. ; intermixture and relation betweene the 

Ecclesiasticall and Civil State.’ 

‘In consequence of the omission of this proposed essay . . . the earlier books were 
subsequently redivided and the original numbers were altered.’ 

46 «The fifth book,’ says the letter to Bristol, ‘I intend to be a greater Hiatus, if 
such notes and records as I have sent for to London come safely to me.’ By ‘ Hiatus’ 
he means digression, and the comparison suggested is with the original fourth book 
containing the declarations (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 334). 

7 Rebellion, vii. 286; cf. i. 159-65, ii. 128-30, vii. 276-86. 

%$ Tbid. vii. 264, note. 

%” Tbid. iv. 143, 231-6, 254. 

5 Thid. iii. 257; iv. 40, 305; v. 154; vi. 180. 


® Tbid. iii. 55. 
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of that institution, and to maintain its authority accordingly, had 
been one of the chief causes of the fall of the monarchy. One of 
the king’s early errors was suffering the debates at the council 
board, when delinquents were summoned before it, to be conducted 
in public.” More serious still were the consequences of permitting 
privy councillors to be examined by parliament as to matters which 
had passed in council. 


The damage was not to be expressed, and the ruin that last act brought 
to the king was irreparable ; for . . . it banished for ever all future freedom 
from that board and the persons from whom his majesty was to expect 
advice in his greatest straits, all men satisfying themselves that they 
were no more obliged to deliver their opinions there freely, when they 
might be impeached in another place for so doing.”® 


An error as great was the king’s appointment of eight new 
councillors in February 1641, chosen as ‘being all persons that 
time very gracious to the people,’ and thought to be in favour of 
reformation of abuses in church and state. ‘The reputation, if 
not the government,’ of the state depends greatly on a right choice 
of privy councillors. 


There are certain opinions, certain propositions and general principles, 
that whatsoever does not hold, does not believe, is not without great 
danger to be accepted for a privy councillor. As whosoever is not fixed 
to monarchic grounds, the preservation and upholding whereof is the chief 
end of such a council, whosoever does not believe that, in order to that 
great end, there is a dignity, a freedom, a jurisdiction most essential to 
be preserved in and to that place, and takes not the preservation thereof 
to heart, ought never to be received there. . .. And princes cannot be 
too strict, too tender in this consideration in the constituting the body of 
their privy council, upon the prudent doing whereof much of their safety, 
more of their honour and reputation . .. both at home and abroad, 
necessarily depends ; and the inadvertences on this point have been, 


mediately or immediately, the root and the spring of all the calamities 
that have ensued.** 


If the king himself failed to appreciate the proper position of 
the council it was hardly likely that others would do so. During 
the war the authority of the council was still further diminished. 


The soldiers, thinking the king’s crown depended wholly on the 
fortune of their swords, believed no other persons to be considerable, 
and no councils fit to be consulted with but the martial, and thence 
proceeded a fatal disrespect and irreverence to the council of state, to 
which, by the wholesome constitution of the kingdom, the militia, gar- 
risons, and all martial power is purely and naturally subordinate, and 
by the authority and prudence whereof provision could be only reason- 
ably expected for the countenance and support of the army.” 


Hyde then enlarges on the importance of holding public debates 
in the council on questions of moment, and the folly of under- 


5? Rebellion, i. 155. 53 Tbid. iii. 45-8, ‘4 Tbid. iii. 51. 55 Ibid. vii. 278. 
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valuing the wisdom of the whole body on account of the infirmities 
of particular members. Foremost amongst those who thus dis- 
esteemed the council was Prince Rupert, ‘and it may be a better 
reason cannot be assigned for the misfortunes that hopeful young 
prince underwent, and the kingdom by it.’ © 


The sum of all these observations on the history of the council 
is this practical conclusion :— 


The truth is, the sinking and near desperate condition of monarchy 
in this kingdom can never be buoyed up but by a prudent and steady 
council attending upon the vigour and vivacity of the king; nor be pre- 
served and improved when it is up but by cherishing and preserving the 
wisdom, integrity, dignity, and reputation of that council.*” 


Here again, as in so many other instances, the distinct didactic 
purpose which inspires Hyde’s original narrative is plainly apparent. 
He wrote not merely to point out the political mistakes of the past, 
but to lay down the true policy for the future ; ‘ to provide,’ as he 
says, ‘for new business against the time I should be called to it ; 
to inform myself and some others what we are to do.’ 

In book vi. Hyde embarked upon the history of the civil war 
itself, to which that book and the following one are entirely devoted. 
Each covers the history of a year’s campaign, taking the year as 
ending according to the old reckoning, in March instead of 
December. Thus the sixth book commences with the setting up of 
the king’s standard at Nottingham in August 1642, and ends with 
the preparations for the peace negotiations which took place in 
April 16438, while the seventh book ends with Prince Rupert’s 
relief of Newark, in March 1644. Book vi. was written between 
23 June 1647 and 14 Oct. 1647, and book vii. is dated at the 
beginning 18 Oct. 1647 and at the end 8 March 1647-8." 

With this part of the ‘ History’ Hyde’s real difficulties began. 
He did not understand military affairs, and had taken no personal 
part in the campaigns which it was now his business to record. In 

5* The opposition of the king’s civil and military advisers is very frequently men- 


tioned by Clarendon, book vi. 134, n. ; vii. 44, 278-82; viii. passim. Newcastle, Wilmot, 
and Goring are similarly blamed. 

5? Ibid. iii. 53. This view was shared by the little body of constitutional royalists to 
which Hyde belonged, and is very clearly expressed in a letter written by Nicholas to 
Lord Hatton in 1652. ‘Aslam sure our late master (now with God) lost all by 
despising of councils and by undervaluing of councellors, so Queen Elizabeth kept up 
her honour and esteem by the value she set on councils and on her counsellors. And 
untill the, king shall have a well composed council sworn of honest and thorough 
loyal men that will trust one another, and in whom honest men will and may confide, 
and that shall have more reputation with the king and respect from the courtiers than 
in the time of the late king of blessed memory, I cannot hope that his majesty’s affairs 
will prosper’ (Nicholas Papers, ed. Warner, i. 305; cf. pp. 161, 289). Clarendon 
again puts the view forward in his account of his own ministry: Continuation of the 
‘ Life,’ pp. 562, 912. 

58 See Dr. Macray’s preface to the History of the Rebellion, p. x, and his notes 
at the beginning and end of the books in question. 
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his account of the causes and preliminaries of the war he had deult 
mainly with transactions in which he had been an actor and 
events which had taken place under his eyes, but even in dealing 
with them he had been hampered by want of help and by the 
limitations of his own knowledge. ‘I began as well as I could 
without any papers upon the stock of my own memory,’ was his 
announcement to Sir John Berkeley.*® Similarly he apologised to 
the king for his presumption in undertaking to write ‘ upon the 
stock of an ill memory, refreshed only with some few pamphlets 
and diurnals.’"® Except some letters relating to the quarrels of 
the king’s commanders in the west, he seems to have brought no 
materials with him when he left England. ‘If I had my own 
papers, which I left in Oxford, they would help me,’ were his words 
to Nicholas."! 

Hyde therefore sought assistance from every quarter, but the 
friend upon whom he most relied for help was Secretary Nicholas. 

I desire (said he) you will by all your diligence, intercourse, and 
dexterity procure such materials for me for my ‘ History’ as you know 
necessary, which I take to be so much your work, that if you fail in it, 
I will put marginal notes into the ‘ History,’ that shall reproach you for 
want of contribution. By you—that is, by your care—I must be supplied 
with all the acts of countenance and confederacy which have passed from 
France, Holland, Spain in favour of the rogues in England; from you 
I must have all the passages in the war, which have only been re- 


membered by Sir Edward Walker, from whom you must recover them, 
besides your own memorials of Ireland, &c.** 


To Lord Digby Hyde wrote— 
I pray let your secretaries collect all material passages concerning 
Ireland you think fit to impart to me. I would be glad you could your- 
self collect as many particulars of Count Harcourt’s negotiations in 
England, of Duke Hamilton’s commitment, and of the marquis of 
Montrose’s managery in Scotland, and any other things you imagine 
conducing to my work. 
He asked for information to correct what he had written, as well 
as to provide material for what yet remained to be written. The 
earl of Bristol was requested to call to mind the details of the 
treaty with the Scots in 1639,‘and upon what grounds and in 
what particulars the failing of the performance thereof was on his 
majesty’s behalf,’ and to add thereto his reminiscences of the,temper 
and the proceedings of the house of lords during the early part of 
1642. From Lord Culpeper and the earl of Forth he hoped to 
get some light upon the military operations of the king’s chief army. 
The reason why I joined the old general with you in the businesse of 
Edghill, which I intend shall comprehend the business of Brentford toc, 


** History of the Rebellion, ed. Macray, preface, p. xiii. 
” Clarendon State Papers, ii.’385. * Ibid. i. 289. 
* Ibid, ii, 318. ® Tbid. ii. 331. * Tbid. ii. 321. 
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with all the intervenient passages, is because I know upon your memory 
and interrogatoryes, you may easily supply yourselfe from him (provided 
you have patience) with very material] circumstances ; and it may bee if 
you spend an houre more with my Lord Wilmott (who commanded the 
left wing where you were not) you may make your discourse the more 
perfect. The like care I expect from you concerning the seige of 
Gloucester, the raysing that seige, and retreite, the oversight there, the 
quick march after, and the first battle of Newbury (where wee lost deare 
Falkland, whom the next age shall be taught to valew more than the 
present did), your next yeares march into and out of the West, with the 
second and third businesse of Newbury. And all these (though I doe not 
look you should doe it altogether in as little roome and as little time as I 
aske it) you will with the assistance of Sir Edward Walker, who I presume 
hath short memorialls as to times and things, finde not very difficult. 


From another friend, Dr. Steward, Hyde requested information 
about the peace negotiations at Uxbridge in the spring of 1645. 


I must continue my sute still to you, for your recollecting the 
passages in debate at Uxbridge and the assercions of the divines on 
both sydes, which under your favour are very fitt for my purpose, for as 
I thinke the treaty is not sufficiently communicated to the world by the 
books which you mencion, and that I ought to publish the absurd argu- 
ments they gave for what they desired, as well as the monstrous proposi- 
cions they made, soe I shall not satisfy myselfe unlesse in the businesse of 
the Church I shall give an account of the principal arguments that were 
urged on both parts.*® 


These applications for documentary assistance are interesting, 
because they show with what conscientiousness Hyde set to work 
to collect evidence, and so illustrate his conception of the duty of an 
historian. Unfortunately they met with a very unsatisfactory 


response from other royalists. Lord Digby, for instance, gave him 
no help. 


Your two secretaries (complained Hyde), by your dictating, might 
supply me with many things necessary for the work you know I have in 
hand, which I often wish I had never begun, having found less assistance 
for it than I thought I should have done, as if all men had a desire the 
ill should be remembered, and the good forgotten.* 


The result is that some parts of the civil war are treated in a 
very slight and perfunctory fashion. The account of the campaigns 


% Lister, Life of Clarendon, iii. 43. As secretary of the council of war it was 
Walker’s duty to keep notes of the proceedings of the council and orders issued. 
Culpeper does not seem to have sent the contribution asked for; at least there is no 
trace of it amongst the Clarendon MSS. On the other hand the account of Edgehill 
in the ‘ History’ is so detailed that it looks as if the author had documentary evidence 
of some kind to assist his memory. 

*° Clarendon MSS. no. 2408, 8 Jan. 1647; cf. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 328. 
Hyde also asked Steward for information about Laud, 

* Clarendon State Papers, ii. 383. 
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in the north of England is both meagre and inaccurate. Of what 
happened during the king’s stay at York there is a detailed and 
fairly accurate narrative in book v., from the time when Charles 
established himself at York (19 March 1642) to the setting up of 
the standard at Nottingham (22 Aug.) Of the latter part of this 
period Hyde wrote as an eye-witness, for he arrived at York himself 
early in June 1642. As the war Poceeds Hyde’s account of 
northern affairs grows more and more scanty. In book vi. 
he relates the march of Newcastle into Yorkshire, the landing 
of the queen, and the defection of Sir Hugh Cholmley. In book 
vii. he begins to give an account of Newcastle’s successes, and then 
breaks off abruptly, leaving two pages blank, to be filled up later. 
In the remainder of the book there are merely occasional references 
to Newcastle’s victories, with a few lines on the siege of Hull and 
the causes which prevented the marquis from marching south to 
join the king. The battle of Atherton Moor is never mentioned 
at all. Towards the end of the book there is an account of the 
entry of the Scots into England, of the siege of Newark, of the 
defeat of Bellasis at Selby (which is misdated), of the retreat of 
Newcastle to York, and of Rupert’s relief of Newark.® 

Hyde thought it necessary to explain this inadequate treatment 
of northern affairs, and to apologise for it. The marquis of New- 
castle’s actions, he says, 


were so prosperous, and so full of notable accidents, that they deserve a 
history apart, and therefore I shall only insert such of them in this place 
as were most signal, and which had the greatest influence upon the series 
of the greatest affairs.®® 


It was not the writer’s fault. He had spared no pains to inform 
himself upon the subject, and had applied directly to Newcastle for 
help. On 5 Aug. 1646 he wrote to Lord Widdrington, saying 
that he was writing ‘ a plain, faithful narrative’ of the rebellion, and 
asking for information from himself and from the marquis of 
Newcastle. 


Your lordship hath had a noble part in those attempts which have been 
made to rescue our miserable country from the tyranny she now groans 
under ; and by the happiness you enjoy in the friendship of that excellent 
person (whose conduct was never unprosperous) well know by what skill 
and virtue the north of England was recovered to his majesty, and with 


what difficulties defended. And if you find that his lordship himself 


may not be prevailed with to adorn those actions with his own incompar- 
able stile (which indeed would render them fit to be bound up with the 
other Commentaries), vouchsafe, I beseech your lordship, that by your 
means I may be trusted with such counsels and occurrences as you shall 
judge fit to be submitted to the ill apparel I shall be able to supply them 


® Rebellion, vi. 257-268; vii. 121, note, 135, 176, note, 400, 416. 
® Tbid, vii. 121. 
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with ; which I shall take care (how simple soever) shall?not defraud them 
of their due integrity, which will be ornament enough.”° 


Widdrington’s reply is not now in existence, but, in spite of 
this flattering appeal, both he and Newcastle refused their help. 
Nothing daunted, Hyde made a fresh attempt on Newcastle through 
Dr. John Earles. 


I am very glad (for my own sake) that you have the happiness to be 
known to my lord Newcastle. I commit the managing;what concerns 
me, both in substance and circumstance, wholly to your direction and 
dexterity.” 


The result of this new application was a second refusal. On 
13 Feb. 1646-7 Hyde wrote to Karles— 


I told you, I believe, in one of my former letters what answer I had 
from my lord Newcastle by my lord Widdrington, which was the very 
same you now send me, with which I must acquiesce, though you on my 
behalf might have sayd how hard a thing it is to set asyde that part of 
the story and proceed with the rest, which will not only make an hiatus 
in one place, but perplex the whole beside ; therefore (though you a 
not in my name urge it and I am more willing to wayte for....... 
conduct, till I may have the honour to wayte on my lord, of which I am 
very ambitious, and of whose favour I am very sensible), I could wish 
you could procure mee the general relation of the severall counties, and if 
it were possible the transactions with Sir John Hotham, which mee thinks 
you might picke up dexterously by conference with my lord Widdrington 
and some others, by which I might frame the current of my story, which 
will be else much interrupted. 


Finally about a month later, 16 March 1646-7, Hyde wrote 
again to Earles, saying— 


I would not have you importune my lord Newcastle further in the old 
business, nor put yourself to more trouble in it; for since I find most 
men so unconcerned to contribute towards it, and some who are very able 
to satisfy me in what I have desired so positive against the doing it, con- 
trary to my expecta'ion, I have resolved to lay the task aside till a fitter 
season.*? 


As the more important actors in the northern war failed him, 
Hyde turned to the minor personages for assistance. In book vi. 
he mentions the revolt of Sir Hugh Cholmley, the governor of 
Scarborough, who changed sides directly after the queen’s arrival 
in Yorkshire. 

He had done very notable service to the parliament, and oftener 
defeated the earl of Newcastle’s troops than any officer of those parts . . . 

7 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 246. 1 Ibid. ii. 322. 

72 A tear in the letter; supply ‘an account of my lord’s own.’ This is from 
Clarendon MS. no. 2442, a letter of 12 Feb. 1646-7, of which a part only is printed 
(Clarendon State Papers, ii. 338). 

78 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 350. 
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He had been in truth hurried to that party rather by the engagement of 
Sir John Hotham, with whom he had long friendship, than by his own 
inclination. 


In May 1647 Cholmley came to reside at Rouen. To him 
Hyde at last applied; he wrote to Hopton on 30 April 1648, ‘I 
received a civil letter from Sir Hugh Cholmley, so that upon that 
correspondence I shall draw what I can from him.’*' In the end 
Hyde received from Cholmley three papers relating to the war 
in Yorkshire, viz. Memorials touching Scarborough,”® Memorials 
touching the battle of York,’* Observations touching the Hothams.” 
From other sources he obtained a brief note on the battle of 
Marston Moor, and a short account of military proceedings at and 
near Newcastle from 1641 to 1645.7 All these, however, were 
received too late to be utilised in the ‘ History,’ so they were laid by 
till the time should come to revise and supplement it. 

For different reasons Hyde says very little about the progress 
of the war in Ireland. He declares his intention of relating events 
there only so far as they influenced events in England. 


In this discourse of Ireland I cannot be imagined, neither do I 
intend to mention, any of the memorable actions or other transactions 
within that kingdom ; but shall remember no more of that business than 
had immediate reference to and dependence on the difference between the 
king and the two houses of parliament.” 


Throughout he labours to vindicate Charles from the accusations 
of favouring the rebels and obstructing the reduction of Ireland, and 
seeks to justify the cessation of arms which took place there in 1643. 


He saw that it was not in his power to compose the distractions of 
England or to prevent those of Scotland, and abhorring the thought of 
introducing a foreign nation to subdue his own subjects, he began to think 
of any expedients which might allay the distemper in Ireland, that so, 
having one of his kingdoms in peace, he might apply the power of that 
towards the procuring of it in his other dominions.*® 


Hyde quotes the letters of the Irish council at length in order to 
prove that the cessation was forced upon Ormond and the Irish 
government by the neglect of the English parliament to supply 
them with arms, provisions, and money. He further argues that 
the refusal of the parliament to co-operate with Charles in the 
reduction of the rebels freed him from the obligation not to make 
peace with them without the parliament’s consent.*! 

* History of the Rebellion, vi. 268; Clarendon MS. 2770. 

** Clarendon MS. no. 1669 ; never printed. 

6 Tbid. no. 1764; printed in the English Historical Review, v. (1890) 345. 

77 Clarendon MS. no. 1809; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 181. 

*® Clarendon MSS. nos. 1805, 2064. The first of these is printed by Dr. Macray 
in a footnote to the History of the Rebellion, viii. 75. 

7% Ibid. vi. 296. 

® Ibid. vii. 329. 8! Ibid. vii. 337. 
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As a member of the privy council Hyde had been consulted 
both in regard to the cessation and as to the employment of the 
Irish forces in England, and he approved of both expedients. At 
the treaty of Uxbridge in January 1645 he was appointed to de- 
liver the answer agreed upon by the king’s commissioners on ‘ the 
business of Ireland,’ which he did ‘ so particularly and convincingly, 
that those of the parliament were in much confusion, and the 
king’s commissioners much pleased.’ *? He possessed therefore, as 
he hints, some personal knowledge of the king’s Irish policy, and it 
is probable that he also derived some assistance from Nicholas in 
writing the part of the ‘ History’ which relates to it. 

The very full and detailed account of the progress of the war in 
the west of England given in books vi. and vii. affords a curious 
contrast to the imperfect accounts of the northern and the Irish 
war. In this case Hyde had the inestimable advantage of being 
able to base his story upon documents drawn up for his use by 
officers concerned in the campaigns related. Hopton wrote for him 
two narratives, which recounted his own services from the time 
when the marquis of Hertford set up the king’s standard to the 
capture of Bristol, told how the Cornish army was originally raised, 
and described its successive victories. Slingsby, one of Hopton’s 
officers, also put on paper his recollections of the battles of 
Lansdown and Roundway and of the storming of Bristol. Hyde 
followed Hopton’s narratives very closely,** deriving from them the 
names, dates, figures, and other details given in the ‘ History,’ and 
sometimes copying the phraseology of his authorities.**° The 
descriptions of the battle of Stratton and the cavalry skirmish at 
Chewton Mendip supply good examples of the manner in which 


8? History of the Rebellion, vii. 340, viii. 235. 

88 At the time when Hyde was writing this thoroughgoing vindication of the policy 
pursued by the king towards Ireland during 1642 and 1643 he both lamented and con- 
demned the later developments of that policy. ‘I care not,’ he told Nicholas on 12 Feb. 
1647, ‘how little I say in that business of Ireland, since those strange powers and in- 
structions given to your favourite Glamorgan, which appear to me so inexcusable to 
justice, piety, and prudence ; and I fear there is much in that transaction of Ireland, both 
before and since, that you and I were never thought wise enough to be advised with in. 
O Mr. Secretary, those stratagems have given me more sad hours than ‘all the mis- 
fortunes in war which have befallen the king, and look like the effects of God’s anger 
towards us’ (Clarendon State Papers, ii. 337). Neither in the ‘History’ nor in the 
‘ Life,’ nor in the completed History of the Rebellion, is any mention of the Glamorgan 
treaty ever made. Unable, it seems, to defend this intrigue, Hyde thought best to 
suppress it, as the only way to save the king’s reputation. And yetin the answer to the 
declaration of the commons on the reasons for their vote for no addresses to the king 
Hyde made an attempt to vindicate Charles on this point (Answer, pp. 116-8). 

* The following sections in the History of the Rebellion are based upon Hopton’s 
narratives: vi. 3-7, 33, 239-56 ; vii. 86-98, 101-20, 123-33. 

88 The narratives of Hopton and Slingsby are Clarendon MS. 1738, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
6,and 7. All six are printed in vol. xviii. of the publications of the Somerset Record 
Society, 1902, edited by C. E. Chadwyck Healey, K.C., under the general title of 
Bellum Civile. 
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one account is based on the other.** Hyde does not hesitate to 
abridge Hopton freely, and omits many unimportant incidents. He 
inserts with equal freedom general reflexions upon the causes or 
consequences of particular events,” and upon the characters of 
persons mentioned. The characters of Godolphin and Chudleigh 
are instances of this.** Moreover Hyde’s accounts of the battle of 
Roundway Down and the capture of Bristol supply some facts not 
mentioned either by Hopton or Slingsby, but perhaps derived from 
the reminiscences of other officers who took part in the campaign. 
In the same way the accounts of the successes of Prince Maurice 
and Colonel John Digby in Dorsetshire and Devonshire are not 
based upon Hopton’s narrative, but upon some other authority.® 
It is less easy to say what assistance Hyde received in his account 
of the proceedings of the king’s main army during the campaigns of 
1642 and 1648. He had seen something of the war himself, for he 
accompanied Charles from Nottingham to Oxford, and was present 
at the battle of Edgehill. He also visited Bristol with the king 
immediately after its capture, and spent some days in the camp 
before Gloucester. For the rest of those two campaigns Hyde 
remained at Oxford, and one of the most valuable parts of the 
‘History’ is the account of the factions and intrigues of the little 
court there. On subjects such as the treaty of Oxford, the divisions 
in the king's council, and the influence of the queen, his evidence 
is of the first importance. The case of the three peers who seceded 
from the parliament, their reception at Oxford, and the discussions 
which took place in the king’s council upon their treatment, would 
all remain entirely obscure and unintelligible but for the ‘ History,’ 
and the story of that episode is entirely based upon Hyde’s own recol- 
lections. Though he had little direct personal knowledge of military 
transactions during that period, he was extremely well placed for 
hearing about them. Letters from commanders in all parts of 
England flowed in to the king’s headquarters at Oxford, and the sub- 
stance of them was published every week in the Mercurius Aulicus. 
No doubt some numbers of this newspaper were amongst the ‘ few 
diurnals’ which Hyde mentions when he complains of his lack of 
authorities.” There are also amongst his papers an anonymous 
narrative of the battle of Hopton Heath, and an account by Lord 
Byron of the first battle of Newbury. The first he certainly used 


* For Stratton see Belluwm Civile, p. 42, and Rebellion, vii. 87; for Chewton, 
Bellum Civile, p. 49, and Rebellion, vii. 101. 

* Rebellion, vi. 239. The comment on the humanity of the Cornish soldiers 
(ibid. vi. 298) is an addition of Hyde's. 

% Ibid. vi. 251, vii. 92. ‘Mr. Sidney Godolphin, of whom may be said in breife, 
that hee was as perfect and as absolute peice of vertue as ever our nation bredd,’ is 
Hopton’s brief note on his death (Bellum Civile, p. 33). 

*” Rebellion, vii. 116-9, 191-8. 

Clarendon State Papers, ii. 385. 
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in his ‘ History;’*! the second probably arrived too late for his 
purpose.” 

With the completion of the seventh book, which comprises the 
events of the year 1643, and ends with the relief of Newark in 
March 1644, the composition of the ‘ History’ came to a standstill. 
Hyde finished writing that book 8 March 1648, and then the lack 
of authorities obliged him to make a halt, and to wait till the pro- 
mised contributions reached him. They came in slowly. The 
prince of Wales sent him, about April 1648, a journal of Prince 
Rupert’s marches from September 1642 to July 1646, which, if it 
had arrived earlier, would have been extremely useful.®* In his 
letter of thanks Hyde told the prince that he expected a similar 
contribution from the king, and gave an account of the progress of 
the ‘ History.’ 


When first I ventured upon it I did not think that the recollection 
would have required so long a time as I have had allowed me. But my 
unskilfulness hath not been greater since in the composure, than it was in 
that conjecture ; and in all this time (not very lazily spent) I have not 
been able to proceed farther than into the year 1644, the seventh book 
ending in the year 1643. It pleased the king, who hath graciously vouch- 
safed me to pardon and approve my design, very few days before he left 
Hampton Court, to send me word that he had some instructions for me 
for the year 1644, and I am sure his majesty delivered them to a very safe 
hand to be conveyed to me, though I have not (had) the good fortune yet 
to receive them; but I have some reason to believe that they are on the 
way hither ; and then it will not be long before I shall finish that year, 
as much as I can do without particular animadversion of the affairs in the 
north, in which I am very ignorant.** 


The contribution promised was evidently Sir Edward Walker’s 
narrative, entitled ‘ His Majesty’s Happy Progress and Success from 
the 80th of March to the 23rd of November 1644,’ which its author 
finished and presented to the king in April 1645. The narrative was 
amongst the papers captured at Naseby, but it was restored to the king 
in the autumn of 1647, and Charles had a copy of it made to send to 
his historiographer. Exactly when this copy reached Hyde we do not 
know; in any case it arrived too late to be used in composing the 
original ‘ History,’ though he employed it subsequently when he was 


" Rebellion, vi. 279-84. The narrative is Clarendon MS. no. 1751. 

“2 Byron’s narrative is Clarendon MS. 1738 (5). Some parts of it are printed in 
Mr. Money’s History of the Battles of Newbury, ed. 1884, pp. 15, 17, 22, 44, 51, 56. 
It is dated St. Germains, 10 Dec. 1647. Now on 14 Dec. 1647 Hyde had completed his 
account of the battle of Newbury, and the character of Lord Falkland, which follows 
it. In the letter announcing these facts to Dr. John Earles he also states that he 
had received no news from France for the last ten days, so Byron’s narrative can 
hardly have reached him in time to utilise it. Nor is there anything in Hyde’s. 
narrative which proves that he had Byron’s before him when he wrote. 

%8 Printed in the English Historical Review, xiii. (1898) 729. 
** Clarendon State Papers, ii. 400, 16 April 1648. 
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putting together the ‘ Life’ and the ‘ History’ to make the published 
History of the Rebellion. 

This was not the only contribution Hyde received from Walker. 
Sir Edward had also written a narrative of the campaign of 1645, 
which is entitled ‘ Brief Memorials of the Unfortunate Success of 
His Majesty’s Army and Affairs in the Year 1645.’° Of its origin 
Walker gives the following account :— 


His majesty being so well satisfied with what I had written the pre- 
cedent year, gave me command, when he went into the field in May 1645, 
to keep memorials of the succeeding actions of that campaign, which I 
did ; but those being taken shortly after at the battel of Naseby, and all 
the undertakings afterwards proving unprosperous, I proceeded not there- 
in; but about the end of the year 1646, meeting at Paris with my most 
honoured Lord Culpeper . . . I did at his request recollect myself, and 
wrote the actions of the preceding year even to the rendition of Oxford. 


A letter from Hyde to Culpeper, dated 8 Jan. 1647, might 
warrant the inference that this paper was forwarded by Culpeper 
to Hyde about that date.°’ 

Whether this second narrative reached Hyde then or a few 
weeks later does not much matter, for he could not set to work 
upon the eighth book till he had Walker’s narrative of the events 
of 1644. And besides this another necessary authority was still 
lacking. The eighth book was intended to begin with an account 
of Hopton’s campaign in Hampshire and Sussex, which began in 
the winter of 1643-4 and closed with his defeat at Cheriton on 
29 March 1644. Of the early movements of this campaign Hyde 
had already given an account at the end of book vii., which he 
finally transferred to the beginning of book viii. He could not com- 
plete this till he received Hopton’s promised narrative. ‘ Conclude 
this when the lord Hopton’s papers arryve,’ he wrote in the margin, 
and sent Hopton a pressing appeal for them on 2 May 1648. 


If I had interest in Mr. Tredewy you should not sleepe before you dis- 
patched that Hampshyre business ; I pray be as precise in the tyme as you 
can, the numbers you had of your own, and the addition from Oxforde, 
the oversightes which were committed (for I am inquisitive into all over- 
sightes) either at Alton, Arundell, or Alsforde, and the full loss and names 


*§ Printed in Walker’s Historical Discourses, ed. 1705, pp. 5-121. Walker gives 
an account of the origin and fate of his manuscript in his ‘ Full Answer to Mr. William 
Lilley’ (ibid. p. 228). He says that he delivered the copy of his narrative to 
the king, and left the original in the hands of a friend in England. This copy is, no 
doubt, that now in the Bodleian Library (Clarendon MS. 136). The original is appa- 
rently the manuscript in the library of Christ Church. 

% Historical Discourses, pp. 125-43, and table of contents. The original is no. 
2226 amongst the Clarendon MSS. 

” Lister, Life of Clarendon, iii. 42. ‘You cannot imagine the satisfaction and 
contentment your letter and the enclosed (which can bee noebody’s work but Sir 
Edward Walker’s) have brought me,’ &c. The drawback is that Walker’s narrative 

dated at the end 1 Feb. 1647, new style. 
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of gallant persons lost, for to their memories I am bound to sacrifice, 
though I flatter not the living.®® 


Hopton’s narrative, like Walker’s, tarried too long on its way, 
and Hyde could proceed no further than the end of book vii. Only 
about twenty lines of the first section of book viii. seem to have 
been written in the spring of 1648; the rest of the book belongs to 
a later period.” 

This delay in obtaining his materials was not the only obstacle 
to the continuation of Hyde’s work. Once more the exigencies of 
the moment obliged him to abandon history for politics. On 
3 Jan. 1648 the house of commons passed a vote that no further 
addresses should be made to the king, followed by a declaration in 
support of the vote, which was published on 21 Feb. The declara- 
tion contained a complete history of the reign, raking up all the old 
charges against the policy of Charles from the time of his accession, 
and concluded with a detailed account of his attempts to introduce 


foreign forces into England in order to enslave it.” 


Hyde under- 
took to answer it. 


The chancellor of the exchequer no sooner received a copy of it in 
Jersey than he prepared a very large and full answer to it, in which he 
made the malice and treason of that libellous declaration to appear, and 
his majesty’s innocence in all the particulars charged upon him, with such 


pathetical applications and insinuations as were most like to work upon 
the affections of the people. 


The answer was sent to Nicholas, who transmitted it to England, 
where it appeared in print about the end of July 1648.'"' Before it 
was published the second civil war broke out, and Hyde received a 
summons to join the prince of Wales in France. He announced 
his impending departure from Jersey in a letter dated 16 June, and 
made his way to Rouen as soon as he could obtain a ship.’ Not 


for mare than twenty years was he to have leisure and opportunity 
to return to his unfinished ‘ History.’ 


C. H. Fiera. 


% Clarendon MS. 2770. The rest of the letter is printed in Clarendon State 
Papers, ii.401. Tredewy, or rather Trethewy, was Hopton’s secretary. The narrative 
is now Clarendon MS. 1738 (6), but there is no date or endorsement to show when it 
was received. It is printed in Mr. Chadwyck Healey’s Bellwm Civile, pp. 50-84. 

® Ranke wrongly asserts that book viii.is dated Jersey, June 1648, and is ‘ without 
doubt’ a product of Hyde’s stay at Jersey (History of England, vi. 15, English 
translation). The question of the real date will be discussed in a subsequent article. 

1° Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, iv. 51, 60. 

! History of the Rebellion, x. 151, note ; ef. ‘ Life,’ v. 9. Nicholas furnished Hyde 
with some notes for the answer, which are printed in Clarendon State Papers, ii. 391. 
The pamphlet, which fills 188 pages, is entitled A Full Answer to an Infamous and 
Trayterous Pamphlet entitled a ‘ Declaration of the Commons of England,’ &c. 
Thomason dates it 28 July 1648. 

2 « Life,’ v. 11; Clarendon State Papers, ii. 407. He left Jersey on 26 June 1648 


(Hoskins, Charles II in the Channel Islands, ii. 202). Whether this date is new style 
or old style does not appear. 
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The Northern Question in 1716 


PART Il. 


VERYTHING was at last ready, the transports on the spot, 
the crossing safe, when Peter exploded a bomb at the Danish 
court by declaring that he did not think it proper to make the descent 
that year, on account of the lateness of the season and the little 
prospect there was of obtaining sustenance for the army on the 
other side. 

This unexpected declaration was consequent upon two recon- 
naissances upon the Swedish coast. The first was made on 10 
Sept. by Peter in person. Shots were exchanged with the batteries 
on shore, and the ‘snow’ which carried him was hit. He pro- 
posed the abandonment of the expedition to his council on the next 
day. Subsequently a night landing was made by Cossacks. They 
overmastered two of the enemy’s posts, and brought back three 
prisoners. These reported that the invaders would be met by an 
army of 20,000 men, and that the whole coast was strongly 
fortified with redoubts and guns.' After five days’ discussion the 
tsar’s proposal was unanimously agreed to, and the result was 
announced to the Danish court on the 17th.’ 

There can be little doubt that the decision was wise, although 
in the event it wrecked the confederation. The lesson of the Pruth 
was not forgotten, nor was Peter’s fear of and respect for Charles 
less than in former times. The invasion must probably have ended 
in a grave disaster. At an expenditure of 1,200,000 rix dollars the 
Swedish magazines had been furnished for the year, the fleet pro- 
visioned till October, and payment of the troops arranged for to the 
same date.» Charles had returned from the Norway frontier, 
setting up his head-quarters at Lund on 13 Sept. He had been 
in no hurry to do so before, reckoning that no invasion would 
be attempted before the trade was safe and his own fleet blockaded.* 


' Bacmeister, Tagebuch Peters des Grossen, ii. 52. 


* Report of General von der Nath, Stockholm, 18 Aug., 0.s., 1716, Handlingar 
rérande Skandinaviens Historia, viii. 267. 
* Egenhindiga Bref, p. 206, 21 July, o.s. 
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He was now awaiting his enemies with an army of 12,000 horse 
and 10,000 foot,® a force not large in comparison with theirs, but 
eager and confident in him. The coast was strongly entrenched 
from Helsingborg to Malmé. Even should the invaders gain a 
victory, their numbers would destroy them. Already in June 
Charles had sent orders that all corn in the southern provinces 
should be bought up and carried into Malmé and Christianstad, 
that Landskrona should be provisioned for six months, and that 
large sums should be spent in the furnishing of magazines. In 
August he repeated the orders about the corn, and proposed to 
have Lund, Landskrona, and Helsingborg completely evacuated by 
their inhabitants, and the two latter towns burnt to the ground if 
the enemy really landed.’ In these circumstances an invading 
force would not have been able to live. The resources of Denmark 
were barely sufficient to keep the army supplied at Copenhagen ; 
to furnish it across the water would be impossible.® 

It seems hardly necessary to seek reasons for the Russian 
decision other than the obvious one. Peter had for years been 
anxious to finish the war by carrying it into Sweden itself. Time 
pressed upon him, his resources were nearing exhaustion, he re- 
quired rest for the completion of his great reforms at home and the 
consolidation of the empire he had made. It is difficuit to think 
but that, if he could have concluded the alliance he desired with 
Great Britain, or if the king of Denmark had been ready at the 
appointed time, he would have carried his army across the Sound. 
But he would have been mad to do so when, in his opinion, the 
prospect of success had vanished. If, however, we must have other 
reasons, we pitch first upon the distrust which Peter had conceived 
of his allies. To use Whitworth’s phrase, ‘he could not conceal 
his discontent at the slowness and haughty airs of the Danes.’ ® 
Many things made him doubt whether they intended honestly by 
him. His chief cause of complaint—and this was alleged by him 
as one reason for his action—was that the ships promised to rein- 
force his Finland squadron had not been sent. Then the exclusion 


* Jackson, 11 Sept.,o.s. But reports made it of double the strength (Hartman, 
v. 106, note). 

®° Egenhindiga Bref, p.199. This and the following letters to the prince of Hesse 
give particulars of the preparations made to meet the double attack on Scania and on 
Svealand. Descents on the latter province near Stockholm actually took place in 
September. We may note that Charles gave strict orders that nothing was to be 
taken from the country people except for cash. 

7 Ibid. p. 209. 

* To quote Whitworth (22 Sept., Record Office, Prussia 9), the tsar and his generals 
‘ unanimously agreed that the season was too late for such an enterprise, the Swedes 
having had time to reinforce their army and carry all their corn and forage into 
their strong places, and the Danes having no magazines sufficient to maintain so 
many troops till they could hope to find subsistence in the enemy’s country. Though, 


therefore, they should get ashore, there was little appearance of success at last.’ 
® Whitworth, 19 Sept. 
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of his troops from Wismar was not forgotten. Danish protests 
against his arbitrary proceedings in Mecklenburg had been added 
to those of Hanover and the rest. Important men at court and in 
the army, in particular the leaders of the Mecklenburg party 
Dewitz and Holstein, were personally obnoxious to him. Dewitz 
had been in command at Wismar.'’® Admiral Gyldenléve had all 
along made difficulties. When the Russian troops arrived in 
Zealand special measures had been taken to prevent any excesses 
on their part in Copenhagen. These, though precautionary, were, 
not the less offensive. Preposterous delay had taken place in the 
preparations, and though the difficulties had been at length sur- 
mounted the incompetence which not uncommonly accompanies 
arrogance remained in evidence." 

Of course a number of other reasons were alleged and bruited 
abroad as soon as the abandonment of the descent was known. 
In particular Peter was accused of having a secret understanding 
with Sweden,!* and of having conveyed his army into Zealand for 
the purpose of seizing Copenhagen and the fortified places of the 
island. Such reports were absurd, but require mention, because 
in some quarters they were believed. 

Peter asserted that he desired only to defer the descent till the 
following season. But the Danes could not contemplate this 
prospect with like equanimity, having no resources for a new cam- 
paign. They entered the strongest remonstrances. They represented 
that the enormous sums spent would have been spent for nothing, 
that the treasury would not bear the expenses entailed by a postpone- 
ment to the following year, that delay would be all to the advan- 
tage of the enemy, that an English fleet would not perhaps be 
there another year to help; in fine, that the expedition, whose suc- 
cess was almost certain, must take place now or never.'? Besides 
the prospect of the Russian troops being quartered upon them for 
the winter was unendurable. To prevent it they appealed to 
Hanover. King George gave them his support, but his anxiety 
extended not so much to Denmark as to northern Germany. 

The stay of the Russians in Mecklenburg from April to Septem- 
ber had indeed almost completed the ruin of a province continu- 
ally since 1711 a prey to the demands and ravages of passing 
armies. The complaints of the landowners had drawn from the 


© Whitworth goes so far as to say that ‘the chicanes and slights of Monsieur 
Dewitz and other ministers at the Danish court were the first and real occasion of 
laying aside the descent’ (20 Oct.) 

"! See on these matters Holm, pp. 83 foll. 

*? Holm discusses this subject fully, pp. 123 foll. It does not appear that there 
was any negotiation, whether by Vellingk through the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
or by Goertz with Prince Kurakin at the Hague, or otherwise, until after the expedi- 
tion had been abandoned. Peace between Charles and any one of his assailants 
separately was all along a recognised possibility. 

'S Holm, p. 96. 
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emperor, in August, a letter to the tsar, protesting in strong 
terms against the violences done, and demanding the with- 
drawal of the troops.'* The Danish envoy to the diet had been 
desired to exhort his court to ‘disentangle themselves from the 
Muscovites, for the emperor and empire could in no ways suffer 
the injustice and violence of the proceedings in Germany.'® Pol- 
warth and Puchler had entered strong remonstrances at Copen- 
hagen. But the Russian reply had been that reports were greatly 
exaggerated, and that the tsar was perfectly justified in his atti- 
tude towards the Mecklenburg gentry for the want of respect they 
had shown towards himself and his niece, their new duchess, and 
for the pernicious correspondence which several of them had 
maintained with Sweden."¢ 

Bernstorff was, no doubt, prompter-in-chief of the outcry. He 
is credited with a proposal, made immediately upon receipt of the 
news of Peter’s declaration, to seize the tsar’s ships and even his 
person, and hold them hostage until his troops should have 
quitted Denmark and Germany.'’ He was personally a heavy 
sufferer, though Peter now gave a special assurance that no troops 
should be quartered on his estates or on those of his colleague 
Bulow.'* According to Robethon the occupation was costing him, 
in July 1717, 700 or 800 crowns a month.” But it is going 
too far to accuse him, as the writer of Peter’s diary does, calling 
him a boshafter und gewissenloser Mensch, of compassing through 
his friends and compatriots at Copenhagen the delay in the pre- 
parations which caused the failure of the expedition.”” His interest 
plainly lay the other way, to get the Russians away over the water. 
The Danes, on the other hand, had naturally desired to keep them 
in Mecklenburg until all was ready for the invasion. King George 
had done his best to bring that about, and now, as we shall see, 
when Peter’s decision was announced, employed his utmost efforts 
to induce him to reverse it.?! 

One important effect of the crisis was to expedite the French 
negotiation, which has been alluded to. The suspicion that France 
was in league with Sweden was general, it had been voiced in the 


‘16 Aug., a French abridgment of the Latin original, with Wich’s of 2 Oct. 
(Record Office, Hamburg 33.) 


'S Whitworth, 25 June. But he continues, ‘I do not see how they can well hinder 
them, now the war with the Turks goes on.’ 

‘6 Hanneken, 16 Aug., Record Office, Denmark 36. 

'7 Coxe, Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, pp. 86 foll. According to these letters 
Bernstorff asked how far Stanhope could send orders in the case to Norris. Stanhope 
replied that he would instruct the admiral of the king’s inclination, and to give his 
support to the king of Denmark. 

‘8 At an interview with Norris on 9 Oct. 
Henry, the wealthy grand bailiff. 

'® Wiesener, Le Régent,l’Abbé Dubois, et les Anglais, ii. 19. 

*’ Bacmeister, ii. 56. *! Cp. Holm, pp. 118 foll.; Har:man, pp. 95 foll. 


This Biilow was presumably Joachim 
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Hamburg convention, in England it amounted to belief. Really, 
as we have seen, the regent had no intention of intervening actively. 
Sparre’s efforts to rouse him were fruitless.” Even the subsidies 
promised by the treaty of April 1715 were stopped for a time. 
When Sparre requested their payment he was rebuffed by the reply 
that his master would do nothing towards peace, was invading 
Norway, and would not consent to treat at Brunswick without 
preliminary assurances from the emperor, to whom he had not even 
accredited a minister. But this was not known, and in mistrust 
of France King George’s ministers had not been eager to accept 
the proposals submitted by Dubois in July. Now Stanhope pushed 
the negotiation on. If, he wrote, Denmark and Russia came to a 
rupture, France might be depended upon to ‘ blow the coals ;’ she 
would have ‘the best opportunity she can ever expect of embroiling 
all Europe.’ He wished very heartily that she had already been 
secured. Both the open negotiation in London, he advised, and the 
private one at Hanover must be prosecuted with earnestness.** 
Cadogan at the Hague endeavoured to persuade the states-general 
to join in the prospective treaty as the best precaution they 
could take against Muscovite aggression.” Other references are 
frequent. The turn of northern affairs bore an important part in 
the conclusion of the Triple Alliance.” 

King George had despatched a special envoy to Copenhagen to 
watch the operations of the descent in the person of Lieutenant- 
General Bothmer, brother of the minister. The dominant note 
of his instructions was suspicion of the Russian policy. He was 
specially ordered to watch the tsar’s conduct in Germany, to beware 
of Prussian intrigues, and so on. Arriving only in time to hear 
of the tsar’s declaration, he found confusion and excitement 
rampant, allerhand Missverstindniss. Without awaiting further 
instructions from Hanover, which could not reach him for a fort- 
night, he set to work at once to urge the Danish case. The reply 
to his report, of date 26 Sept., showed him that he had acted 
rightly. He was now ordered to demand an express audience of the 
tsar and his ministers, with the object of persuading them to under- 
take the invasion in the interests of the northern league. The argu- 
ments he was to use were set out at length. In particular he was 


#2 A translation of Sparre’s address (end of May 1716) and other papers in this 
connexion in the Paris archives, Suéde 135. 

3 Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, viii. 219, 6 July 1716. Secretary 
Stiernhoek, however, now received credentials as resident (Carlson, p. 89). 

** Stanhope, loc. cit., and to Methuen and Townshend, 25, 29, 30 Sept., Record Office, 
Regencies 8. Dubois, he says, had recently received new full powers, with the 
character of ambassador extraordinary. 

25 24 Oct., Brit. Mus., Stowe MS. 229 f. 177. 

26 «Der Grund, warum nun der Kénig plétzlich den Abschluss eifrig begehrte, 

ntsprang aus den Verhiiltnissen des Nordens’ (Michael, p. 761). 
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to enter emphatic objection against the return of the Russian 
troops to Germany.” 

Norris too, immediately upon his return to Copenhagen, was 
called upon by the king of Denmark, as one ‘ well in the opinion’ 
of the tsar, to add his arguments to those of Bothmer. At inter- 
views with Peter himself and with Shafirov he urged, besides what 
has been stated, the danger that the king of Sweden, if now left 
alone, might ‘ advance in power, and would even become very for- 
midable to Russia.’ Ata formal council of the Russians he was 
placed in a room apart, and had further lengthy discussions with 
the tsar and his vice-chancellor. Peter came to him with a plan 
of the Sound in his hand, and discussed with him the best points 
for a landing. He talked of the Swedish force which would oppose 
it, of the disgrace it would be if the undertaking miscarried, of 
the agreement that the transports should be ready in July, of the 
refusal to send ships to assist in a descent from Aland, the failure 
of which design had enabled the Swedes to concentrate in Scania, 
of the lateness of the season, and of the accidents that might 
thereby attend the undertaking. When Norris asked for some 
agreeable message which he might take to the king of Denmark he 
.was told that he might say that the tsar was truly desirous of a 
good correspondence with that monarch, that he had come with 
his troops purely to be of use to him, that at this time of year 
he did not see how the descent could properly be undertaken, but 
that he was willing to leave him fifteen battalions for his defence 
during the winter.* Further, that ‘he was ready to treat about 
making the descent next year, and all other reasonable things 
which should be proposed to reduce the king of Sweden to terms 
of peace,’ but his present resolution was final. Norris upon that, 
having been introduced to and taken leave of the council, went off 
to consult with his colleagues Polwarth and Bothmer, and to deliver 
his message to the king of Denmark through Sehestedt.” 

Frederick’s answer was that the force offered was too small, 
he must have twenty-eight battalions, and that the tsar with the 
rest of his forces must leave the country. But Peter stood to his 
decision. ‘lhe king thereupon demanded formally that the Russian 
troops should get on board ship as soon as possible.” 

But whither were they to go? The Danes required them to 
leave Denmark. The preoccupying concern of King George was 
that they should not re-enter Germany. In a despatch received 
from Stanhope on 2 Oct. Norris was instructed to insinuate that 
his master, as king of England, would support the king of Den- 


27 Bothmer’s despatches, Staatsarchiv, Hanover, Des. 24, Denmark 135. 

*8 Holm, however, says (p. 98) that these troops were to be at the king of Denmark’s 
disposal for any service he might require, and that the tsar promised that his galleys 
should render all possible assistance to a descent. 


*® Norris to Townshend, &c., 15 Sept., o.s. “ Holm, pp. 99, 100. 
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mark, and informed that as a prince of the empire he would make 
representations to the tsar through his German ministers against 
the troops taking up winter quarters in Denmark or in Mecklen- 
burg or any other German province. Norris was to exert himself 
to dissuade the tsar from adopting the measures apprehended, 
but if he should insist upon molesting the king of Denmark with 
his troops to assist the latter in the best way he could. 

But the Russians were embarking. Norris and his colleagues 
proposed to the tsar that he should take them home, and in the 
spring make a descent upon Sweden from the Aland islands simul- 
taneously with a Danish invasion of Scania.*' Then they opened 
the same subject to the Danes. Polwarth expressed his master’s 
great concern at the abandonment of the expedition, and his hope 
that a scheme for a fresh one would be agreed upon before the tsar 
left Copenhagen. He intimated the readiness of himself and his 
colleagues to use their utmost diligence in the matter. Bothmer 
supported, and Norris informed the king of his particular orders to 
serve his interests. They were answered that, since the tsar had 
arbitrarily broken up the scheme concerted, proposals for a fresh 
one must come from him. Norris was desired to arrange with the 
Danish admirals measures to convoy the Russians out of the 
king’s dominions. The three then met the Russian ministers, 
who asked whether they had authority from the king of Denmark 
to make a proposition. They answered that they hoped that such 
would come from the tsar. A long discussion led to no result, and 
Norris had to write: ‘Thus ended all the efforts we were able to 
make, and the jealousies and chagrins which have been between 
them will, I fear, prevent any hearty reliance on each other for 
the future.’ *? 

These interviews took place on 2 Oct., and others followed in the 
next three days. Peter insisted that the sole reason for his with- 
drawal was the lateness of the season. He stated his willingness 
to leave fifteen battalions and 1,000 horse in Denmark and the rest 
in Mecklenburg till the time for the invasion came round. The 
three negotiators, on the contrary, requested that all his troops 
should retire to his own dominions, and that the plan for next year 
should be a double descent upon Svealand and Scania and a 
blockade of Carlskrona. On the question of removing the troops 
Admiral Gyldenlove desired to know when Norris would be ready 
to join him in escorting them. Norris asked whither, and on 

*! This through Robert Erskine, the tsar’s confidential physician, who acted as 
interpreter He was accused of inspiring Peter with Jacobite sympathies, but the 
sincerity of his intentions was consistently asserted by Norris. He was a brother of the 
active Jacobite Sir John Erskine of Alva, and a somewhat distant cousin of the rebel 
leader, the earl of Mar. Bothmer writes of him, ‘durch welchen der Admiral Norris, 


wan er etwas bey dem Zaaren zu suchen, sein gantzes Negotium thut’ (7 Oct.) 
* To Stanhope, 22 Sept., o.s. 
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learning that it would be to Rostock objected, proposing instead 
Danzig. In naming Rostock, however, the Danes did not intend, 
they said, that the Russians should stay in Mecklenburg, but 
axpected them to pass on into Poland. They made it a condition 
of assent to a new plan of campaign that the tsar should oblige 
himself by treaty to withdraw all his forces out of the empire, and 
should leave only 8,000 to 10,000 men even in Poland, to return to 
Denmark next year. And they further asked that the Aland 
invasion should be the main one, theirs upon Scania only in the 
nature of a diversion. But Peter insisted on the opposite: the 
latter to be the main attack, and his troops which should take part 
in it to pass the winter some in Poland, some in Mecklenburg, and 
some in Denmark. For this he would enter into a convention, and 
would give the king of England satisfaction as to his soldiers’ 
behaviour.** Bothmer on 5 Oct. sent in a memorial to the tsar, 
informing him that the king of England, in fulfilment of his duty 
to the empire, could not permit the Russian soldiers to return to 
Mecklenburg; and Norris attempted to prevail upon the king of 
Denmark to aid him in resisting any such design by force. But 
he was answered that force must not be used, only gentle request ; 
also that for any project the tsar must find the money. Norris 
after seeing the latter expressed the belief that he would do this, 
and also, if his ships wintered at Copenhagen, would allow their 
guns and powder to be taken out of them and stored in the Danish 
magazines. 

On 5 Oct. he imparted to Sehestedt the news that twenty-two 
Swedish men-of-war had sailed in the direction of Danzig, and 
asked that the Danish fleet might accompany him therefore to 
Bornholm. But his demands were put off ; Gyldenlove told him 
that he had no orders but to convoy the Russians to Rostock. 
When 2,000 dragoons had sailed, it was believed for the Trave, the 
question of preventing the Russians from landing in the empire 
was discussed afresh, but no resolution was come to, and Norris 
expressed the fear that the Danes would only exert themselves to 
prevent a landing in their own territories. 

A despatch from Stanhope to Norris of 3 Oct. instructed him to 
continue to employ his utmost application and skill in persuading 
the tsar still to proceed. In the present juncture of affairs a 
greater service to his king and country could not be rendered. If 
this were found impracticable he was to endeavour to induce the 
tsar to withdraw all his forces to his own country or into Poland, 
with the exception of ten”or fifteen battalions to remain for the 


33 Kammin also was suggested. 

* For the Russian project and Danish counter-project for a joint invasion of 
Sweden in the following year, formally communicated on 1l and 2 Oct., see Holm, 
pp. 104 foll. 
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king of Denmark’s defence. He might declare very plainly that 
the king of England could not suffer the tsar to take up winter 
quarters for his troops anywhere in Germany; and he should 
advise next year’s invasion to be made from Finland instead of 
from Denmark, to make the tsar more willing to take his troops 
home. 

-Bothmer had similar instructions of even date. He was 
ordered, among other things, to endeavour to persuade the king of 
Denmark to accept the fifteen battalions and 1,000 horse offered, 
as they would not cost him much, and otherwise the king of 
Sweden might seriously embarrass him. He was to inform the 
king of Denmark in confidence that orders were issuing to Norris 
to post his ships in such a manner that the Russian transports 
could not proceed towards the German coast, but must shape their 
course direct for Poland, and indeed beyond the Vistula; and to 
request the aid of the Danish fleet in enforcing this. 

It does not appear that Norris ever had such definite orders. 
But in any case the king of Denmark could not be persuaded. He 
was only anxious, says Norris, to get ridof the Russians somehow, 
as their supplies were running short and he would have to feed 
them. He asked on the Wednesday whether the king of England’s 
ministers could show a declaration under his hand that in the last 
resort the debarkation in Germany would be hindered by force. 
As they could not do so, he said he could not in that case resolve 
to use force and throw the tsar entirely over. On the Thursday the 
envoys were able to show their orders of 3 Oct., but were told that 
it was now too late, for the tsar had been informed that he might 
land his troops at Rostock without hindrance from Denmark, he 
on his part undertaking not to land them in any Danish territory.* 
The orders to Gyldenlove, Norris learnt, were to join the British 
and Russian squadrons in escorting the troops to Rostock or not 
further than Rugen, and to prevent in conjunction with him their 
debarkation in any port of Denmark, Holstein, Sleswick, Danish 
Pomerania, or the islands. He announced that he would indeed 
see the Russians out of Denmark, but would not go to Rostock, 
lest his master should be accused in the empire of consenting to 
and assisting in their landing there. He would take up a 
station, he said, in Kjoge Bay or thereabouts, to observe the move- 
ments of the Swedes and be ready to cover the return of the 
traders. He prayed that Gyldenléve might have orders to join him 
there, if necessary. He received an answer entirely approving of 
his design, and informing him that the orders requested would be 


3% Wibe, Sehestedt, and Krabbe carried the day in the Danish councils against the 
Mecklenburger Holstein. Their chief argument was that only Sweden would benefit 
by a breach between Denmark and Russia, and it was feared that the first thing that 
the tsar would do, if that took place, would be to try to effect a separate peace with 
the common enemy (Holm, p. 116). 
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given. At an interview on the 9th he warned the tsar that the 
landing in Mecklenburg ‘ would inevitably oblige the empire to 
an open rupture.’ Peter replied that nothing but necessity im- 
pelled him thereto, his transports and galleys being utterly unable 
at this season of the year to make a longer voyage. Asked for 
an assurance that his troops should not remain in Mecklenburg, 
but march through into Poland, he gave it, excepting only as re- 
garded the men required for service on the galleys, which must 
necessarily winter in the former country. Returning on board, 
Norris dressed his ships and fired salutes, it being the anniversary 
of a Russian victory over the Swedes. The tsar was greatly pleased 
at this, complimented him, and asked him to accept an order. 

Such amenities found no echo at Hanover. Peter’s assurances 
were not believed, and Norris was forbidden to accept the offered 
decoration. George began to collect a force upon the frontier of 
Mecklenburg, sent for the troops of Munster and Saxe-Gotha, 
which he had at call, and sought for others from Hesse-Cassel.*® 

Another portion of Stanhope’s despatch of 3 Oct. dealt with a 
subject which still gave grave disquiet to the British government, 
the plottings of the Jacobites. ‘ From the advices we have received,’ 
he wrote, ‘from many places,®” ’tis certain that our Jacobites 
both in England and everywhere else do expect succours from 
Sweden.’ Extracts which he enclosed from Townshend’s despatches 
set forth that ‘our only apprehensions are from Gottenburg ; ’ that 
the discontent ‘ fomented’ on the score of the absence of so large a 
squadron in the Baltic would be much increased, unless some of 
the ships were detailed to watch that port, and that the kingdom 
was in so defenceless a state that ten or twelve men-of-war thence 
might easily come up the Thames, destroy the docks and naval 
stores, and land an army in the heart of England. It was much 
to be desired that Norris should set, if he could, a watch upon such 
threatened accidents. 

But Norris in reply (10 Oct.) pointed out that the alarm was 
a false one, there being in Gottenburg only four or five ships 
of any size, the same number of smaller ones, and some privateers 
of two to four guns apiece.** A Danish flotilla with three men-of- 
war lay off the coast. He must stay in Danish waters to cover the 
returning traders, otherwise the Swedes would fall upon them from 
Carlskrona. After their arrival the season would be so late that 
it would be proper for him also to come home; but he might leave 
six or seven ships behind in the Cattegat, and they might, if desired, 
winter in a Norway port, at Flekker O, for choice, as that port was 


36 Stanhope, 16 Oct., Record Office, Regencies 8. 

* Including, it seems, from Copenhagen. Polwarth says that Sehestedt handed 
him sneh advices, and he forwarded them (15 Aug.) 

3% Yet some of these Swedish privateers were reported about this time off Yarmouth. 
Norris says that there were sixty prizes in Gottenburg. 
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never frozen, was fortified, and had two outlets. He would see 
Sehestedt about provisioning them. He also learnt that, if the 
king pleased, four Russian men-of-war could be added to their 
number. 

On 4 Oct. Stanhope mooted a new project, very likely to be 
successful, proper for the tsar to agree to if he would prove the 
sincerity of his professions, and likely to divert him from the idea 
of taking winter quarters in Denmark or Germany. This was a 
combined attack upon Carlskrona. The moment that Norris re- 
ceived this despatch he communicated the idea to Sehestedt and 
the tsar. Both showed themselves agreeable to the undertaking, 
if it were found practicable. The very next day, 10 Oct., a 
formal council was assembled to discuss the project. Norris 
opened: Shafirov and Sehestedt expressed their general concur- 
rence. Proceeding to details, Norris said that, in order to enable 
the fleets to enter the port and destroy the Swedish ships, an 
army of 25,000 to 30,000 men must attack the place from the 
land side and capture the forts. The Danish admirals replied 
that such a venture could only be carried out if the tsar would 
hazard his galleys for the transport, they having no provision 
therefor themselves. But the Russian commodore Scheltinga 
pronounced it to be absolutely impossible for the galleys to 
keep the sea. ‘Then the Danish generals gave their opinion. 
They could provide, they said, the required number of men, but 
not the heavy guns required for a siege, as they had not horses to 
drag them. They raised difficulties as to feeding the army when 
landed, in view of the king of Sweden’s dispositions, unless the 
fleet could furnish its supplies, and they held that, to make the 
undertaking possible, the fleet must enter the canal, bombard the 
five forts commanding the harbour, and so enable the infantry to 
carry them by escalade or otherwise. But if the attack failed, 
they asked, what would become of the army? Bothmer having 
expressed the opinion that infantry might be landed from the fleet 
in small boats, this proposal also was condemned as impracticable, 
and after further discussion Norris was obliged to allow that the 
undertaking could not be carried out at so late a season. In view, 
however, of its extreme importance he desired that a formal conven- 
tion might be drawn up for its execution in the following year. 
He begged the ministers present to report to their masters, and to 
observe absolute secrecy as to what had passed. Polwarth and 
Bothmer concurred, and the conclusion was adopted. 

On 13 Oct. the court of Hanover still hoped to keep the 
Russians out of Mecklenburg. Bothmer was ordered to speak 
mascule to the Danes on the subject. If the troops had not 
sailed he was to insist in every possible way upon the Danish fleet 
taking up positions to prevent their landing in Jutland, Sleswick, 
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or Germany, and to compel them to shape their course for Poland 
by way of Danzig. If, on the other hand, they had already dis- 
embarked at Rostock, he was to express the king’s great regret 
that they had not been hindered, and to remonstrate against their 
staying in Mecklenburg for the winter; for that might bring the 
tsar to war with the empire, and he would have no resource but to 
ally himself with Sweden. The consequences to Denmark were 
easy to foresee. In any case the tsar, possessed of Rostock and 
Wismar, would be free to carry out his designs against Lubeck ; 
the king of Sweden would have breathing time; and the league, 
and in particular Denmark, would be ruined. Hanover, Denmark, 
and Prussia must combine in measures to get the Russians quietly 
away to Poland. 

The negotiations of these three weeks had been kept as secret 
as might be. It was known, of course, that the Russian troops had 
re-embarked, but their destination was uncertain. Now the king 
of Denmark made the whole thing public in a declaration designed 
to exculpate himself.** He revealed the tsar’s undertaking of the 
previous autumn to furnish fifteen battalions of infantry and 1,000 
horse to the confederate army. He referred to the Hamburg con- 
vention of June. He recapitulated in brief what had passed after 
the tsar had declared his intention of withdrawal, and argued that 
the delays of which he was accused had been unavoidable. Unable 
to shake the tsar’s resolution, he had declined, he said, to have 
anything more to do with his troops, and had demanded their 
immediate departure, in order that the transport vessels, which 
were costing him 40,000 crowns a month, might be sent home, and 
his subjects relieved of an intolerable burden. What caused most 
stir, perhaps, was the assertion that the ministers of Great Britain 
had been expressly charged to make, and had made, every effort in 
their power to induce the tsar to carry out the invasion. This was, 
of course, as little agreeable to the British government, whose 
attitude towards Sweden was supposed to be one of defence and 
reprisal only, as it was opportune to its critics in parliament and 
in the country. 

In consequence of this declaration Norris, Polwarth, and 
Bothmer were summoned by the tsar on 16 Oct. to hear a formal 
statement in reply.*” The three were requested to urge the king 


8° Printed by Lamberty, ix. 624 foll. He dates 12 Oct., and claims his to be the 
most correct version, implying that there were others. A copy, however, which Wich 
sent home bears date the 10th, and so Droysen, p. 174. The declaration was 
entrusted for publication to the Danish resident, Hagedorn, at Hamburg. 

* The following is fully reported by Polwarth. But he seems to confuse the 
conventions of Stralsund and Hamburg. Townshend on one occasion complained 
that his reports were very ‘lame and imperfect’ (Coxe, p. 87). An exposition of the 


Russian case is in the Lettre d’un Gentilhomme de Mecklembourg, printed by Lamberty, 
ix. 628. 
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of Denmark to enter into the tsar’s views, and, in case of failure, to 
report the circumstances fully to their master, as whose good and 
faithful ally the tsar genuinely intended to prosecute the war with 
a view to a secure peace. 

But the Danes would not yield. They declined to promise to 
take part in a future invasion, unless British protection were 
guaranteed them. This, they were informed, could not be done 


until the Russians had quitted the empire. Norris could only go 
so far as to say— 


If the two crowns of Denmark and Russia would adjust the great project 
of a descent in Schonen, or from Finland, and the Czar not embarrass 
the king of Great Britain by taking quarters in the empire, it was our 
opinion his Majesty would give the same assistance next year he has done 
this, in order to procure a peace in the north.*! 


The Danes asked, in reply, that full powers should be given to the 
British envoy and admiral to conclude a formal convention in this 
sense. They inquired how many ships would be sent, and how 
many now be left to winter in Danish ports. They were answered 
that the king of England must first be definitely informed of the 
plan concerted. They replied that twenty Russian battalions had 
been asked for, with which and his own troops the king of Denmark 
would duly invade Scania.” This, it was objected, was not enough. 
The king of England, before incurring useless expense, must have 
before him the whole plan of campaign, in order that he might 
judge of its feasibility. It was essential that the tsar should 
remove his troops from the empire. Not a single man of his 
should, with the king of England’s consent, be disembarked or take 
quarters anywhere therein.** If such a thing took place he would 
give no help, nor put himself to any expense in the matter. 

On the 21st Peter told Norris that the king of Denmark raised 
so many difficulties that it was impossible for them to act together. 
If England and Holland would agree to cover with their ships a 
descent next year from Aland, he would make it by himself. 
Norris replied that, if he would at once order his troops out of the 
empire, and himself provide the transports, the king of England 
might be disposed to give such assistance and endeavour to persuade 
the states-general to do the same; and he asked for a proposal 
in writing, which was delivered. He strongly recommended its 
acceptance, adding that the tsar desired the matter to be kept 
entirely secret from the Danish court. But the same day, on 


" To Townshend, 6 Oct., 0.s., and similarly Polwarth, and Norris to Stanhope. 

* Twenty battalions was the number asked for by the Danes in their counter- 
project of 12 Oct. They were to be maintained at the tsar’s expense, except for 
lodging and fire, and might be employed, if desired, in Norway (Holm, p. 106; 
Polwarth, 22 Oct.) 

** «Tis ne sauroient jamais consentir qu’un seul homme débarquoit ou prit quartiers 
quelque part que ce soit dans l’empire’ (Polwarth, 20 Oct.) 
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the advice of his colleagues, he asked for a more explicit assu- 
rance in regard to the withdrawal of the troops. The paper was 
accordingly amended, running, as Norris has preserved it, to 
the following effect:** If the king of England would oblige 
himself to send to the Baltic in May or June a squadron with 
positive orders to cover a descent from Finland, as Norris had had 
them to cover that on Scania, then the tsar would remove all his 
forces out of the empire, excepting those required to serve on board 
his galleys, and would undertake the said descent in suitable 
strength. He made these proposals with a view to a peace 
advantageous to the northern nations, and in particular to British 
trade, and was ready to conclude a definite treaty to carry them 
out. 

On 22 and 24 Oct. Bothmer wrote that the tsar adhered firmly 
to his own plan, to make simultaneous descents on Sweden in the 
spring, the one in conjunction with the Danes on Scania, the other 
on Old Sweden, upon condition that the king of England facilitated 
them again by sea, as in the present year. He would leave the king 
of Denmark for the purpose the twenty battalions asked for, he to 
provide them with shelter and fire ; if, however, he desired to send 
six or seven battalions to Norway, he must support them himself, 
but the tsar would repay him the cost. If his plan were refused, 
the tsar would withdraw his troops altogether and take his own 
measures alone. The king of Denmark was ill, thoroughly upset 
by what had passed; and his ministers expressed great sorrow 
at having incurred the king of England’s displeasure by inability 
to comply with his wishes, but they said they could not help 
themselves, having been obliged to avoid a rupture with the tsar, 
who threatened to quarter his troops in Denmark. 

By a despatch from Stanhope of 16 Oct. Norris learnt that 
the king entirely approved of his conduct. His principal, indeed 
his only care at present, he was told, must be to secure the safe 
arrival of the trade. His proposal to leave a squadron on the 
coast of Norway was very much approved, and he was authorised 
to make the necessary dispositions. He might be sure that the 
king was so well satisfied with his behaviour that he would ‘ never 
want the favour of any other potentate whatsoever.’ 

Bothmer, however, was not so well satisfied with the admiral’s 
conduct. I may quote a passage from a private despatch of his to 
Bernstorff of 20 Oct. : 


Il faut que je dise 4 V.E. encore en confidence que l’admiral Norris 
fait le véritable procureur du Czaar, ila trouvé avanthier l’invention de 
vouloir mettre un tiers des vaisseaux Russes avec celles de nétre Roy et 
du Roy de Dannemarck dans les Ports de Norveguen, pour observer les 
vaisseaux de Suéde 4 Gottenburg, et il n’avoit destiné en tout que 6 


British Museum, Add. MS. 28184, f. 322. 
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vaisseaux, 2 Englois, 2 Danois et 2 Russes. Je lui ai dist que notre Roy 
ne vouloit aucun mélange avec la Flotte du Czaar, pour les dispositions 
d’hiver, qu’il prétendoit avoir une Flotte 4 soi, qui dépendoit de ses ordres, 
ott la Dannemarck se pouvoit bien joindre, et que ce que les Englois en 
diroient de mettre les Russes dans une mer, ou ils n’avoient aucune 
pretension, ne donnant que trop de jalousies, par leur trop d’étendue sur 
la mer, qui alloit jusques 4 donner ombrage dans le Port du Roy de 
Dannemarck 4 Copenhagen. 


And again on 24 Oct. Bothmer accused Norris of having been 
the cause of all, having privately pleaded to Sehestedt and the king 
the impossibility of conveying the Russians by sea beyond Rostock, 
and having stated that he was not authorised to prevent their 
disembarkation. As to the king of Denmark, 


Votre Excellence trouvera en effet, que S.M.D. n’a pas eu tout a fait 
tort de songer 4 ce qu'il faisoit, ayant été mené de la sorte, et ayant 
craint outre cela de ne se pouvoir pas débarasser d’une armée si supérieure. 
Tl est si peu Russe, que je suis persuadé que s'il voioit sa seureté, il feroit 
volontier partie contre eux. 


The imputations against Norris are continued in other letters to 
Bernstorff. 

Bothmer’s despatches of this period are chiefly occupied with the 
question of the twenty Russian battalions. A rescript of great 
length of the 28th ordered him to impress upon the king of 
Denmark that nothing was so necessary for him as to keep them, 
whether for an invasion of Scania or for his own defence, espe- 
cially in Norway. He must adhere to the plan of invasion, and the 
Russian general must be under his orders. The tsar must act by 
himself against Old Sweden. The embarrassments and endless 
difficulties arising from a joint command had been so clearly shown 
in the present year that it was to be hoped there could be no 
desire on the part of the Danes to encounter them again. The 
point was urged again in a rescript of 9 Nov. 

Detained at Copenhagen by contrary winds, the bulk of the 
Russian troops did not sail thence till 23 Oct. Norris says that 
they numbered some 35,000. The Danes were heartily glad to be 
rid of them. We read of burghers hastily armed to defend the 
city, of cavalry patrols along the shore, of guns turned upon the 
laden transports. In spite of the emphatic pronouncements from 
Hanover the army landed at Rostock. 

Norris too had been urgent to sail to meet the returning 
traders. Gyldenléve on the 13th informed him of his orders to 
accompany him to Bornholm, if necessary, after he had seen 
the Russians to Rostock. Having news that thirteen Swedish 
men-of-war had been seen at sea, Norris asked him to do this at 
once, which was agreed to. He further requested that in case it 
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were found that the Swedes had made for Danzig the Danish 
fleet might be allowed to pursue them, upon the decision of a 
council of war, and this also was conceded. The combined squa- 
drons eventually left Copenhagen on the 23rd. From Bornholm 
the Russian men-of-war went straight on to Reval. The Swedes 
were found to be in Carlskrona, and orders were therefore sent to 
Danzig for the traders to come on. Lestock arrived at Bornholm 
with the British division on 8 Nov.; the next day all these re- 
turned to Copenhagen; the Dutch came in on the 11th. On the 
15th Norris began his voyage homewards, leaving behind him six 
men-of-war under Captain Cleveland, instructed in default of 
further orders to depart not later than 11 Dec., bringing home 
any merchantmen that lagged. In the Cattegat the fleet was 
beset by fog and calms, during which several merchantmen were 
carried off by the privateers to their den at Gottenburg. On 
the 20th the fog was succeeded by a frightful tempest. When, two 
days later, the weather cleared, only thirty-seven sail were to be 
seen. The whole Dutch fleet and convoy, with some fifteen English 
merchantmen and the ‘ Garland’ frigate, had returned to Elsinore ; 
the ‘ August’ had been wrecked on the isle of Anholt, whence her 
crew and stores were rescued by Cleveland.** Others of the fleet 
had taken refuge in Norway ports. When Norris, on the 24th, 
quitted the Naze, but a single merchantman was left with the re- 
mainder of the battle-ships. However, in spite of further storms, 
many of the traders rejoined before the Nore was reached (29 Nov., 
old style), and all the men-of-war except the two mentioned. 

Cleveland at Copenhagen kept an eye upon the Swedes, in 
particular on Gottenburg, but nothing called for action. Of the 
Danish fleet two were sent to Norway with three small frigates 
and 8,000 infantry; four of the largest cruised off Moen; the 
rest were laid up, as also was the Swedish fleet in Carlskrona. 
On 17 Dec. Cleveland sailed for home, leaving the Dutch still 
at Elsinore. He reached the Nore on the 22nd, old style. One 
of his ships stayed in Danish waters till 4 January, returning 
then with the remainder of the British merchantmen, a large 
number of which had been freighted at St. Petersburg with stores 
for the Russian army in the west.‘ 

During the whole of the autumn and winter Charles remained 
at Lund, reviewing his army, and preparing it for work next year. 
He gave particular attention to the cavalry, himself inspecting the 
horses, and cashiering a great number, marking them by cutting 
off one ear, to prevent repurchase, regardless of the fact that hardly 
any better ones were to be had. At the end of November he at 


* With the exception of thirty-six men who got to shore at Helsingborg. See 
Jackson’s despatches. His account of the wreck, 29 Dec., o.s. 
46 Polwarth, 28 Nov., 5 Jan. 
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length found time, or inclination, to reply to the memorial de- 
livered by Jackson in June. 

As was to be expected from the events of the year and the 
better prospects which the disputes of the confederates had opened 
to his affairs, the king’s tone was uncompromising. He considered 
it unnecessary, it was stated, to recapitulate the well-grounded 
reasons he had for stopping British commerce to the prohibited 
ports. He referred to his declaration of the previous year, rejected 
probably by the advice of the Hanoverian ministers of the king of 
England. He was still ready to adhere to it, he said. The pri- 
vateer edict could not be revoked. As to the Pretender and the 
Scotch rebels, he would behave in that matter in accordance with 
the treaties, requiring the king of England, on the other hand, not 
to permit ships and munitions of war to be purchased and crews 
recruited for service against him in English ports. The objection 
to his invasion of Norway surprised him. He was always ready to 
maintain a good intelligence with the king of England, but the 
latter had of late shown very little disposition thereto, having as 
elector of Hanover declared war upon him without provocation, 
and having left men-of-war in the Baltic in the previous year to 
augment the Danish fleet. 

This document was not received in London till 28 March, old 
style, 1717, before which time had occurred the extraordinary 
event of the arrest of Gyllenborg. 

Peter left Copenhagen on 27 Oct., ostensibly in perfect friend- 
ship with the king of Denmark. He went to Schwerin, and thence 
to Havelberg, where he met the king of Prussia. Of what occurred 
at the conferences which took place on 24 Nov. and following 
days little seems to have transpired at the time, the void being 
filled by much sensational surmise.‘’ The two monarchs agreed, 
says Droysen,** in case any of the northern allies retired from the 
league, and under any pretext or with any one attempted to compel 
them to restore to Sweden what they had conquered, to give to 
each other assistance either by supplying troops or by making 
diversions against the aggressor’s territory, but with especial 
observance of the treaties of 1715, and with the Christian object of 
concluding a general peace with Sweden on reasonable terms. 
Further that, for the safety of the league, the fortifications of 
Wismar must be razed, and the sooner the better. 

It might have been expected that the presence of the Russian 


 H.g. Whitworth, 14 Nov.; cep. Droysen, rv. ii. 185, note. Stanhope refers on 
11 Nov., 0.s.; to a ‘ project upon the anvil between the tsar and the king of Prussia for a 
new repartition of the Swedish provinces,’ and expresses the fear that France was being 
pressed to join in the scheme, in which case she would be at the head of 100,000 troops 
in Germany (Record Office, Regencies 8). 

‘8 Pp. 184-5. He points out how important it was for Peter to obtain the support 
of Prussia. 
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troops in Mecklenburg would have been as distasteful to Prussia as 
to Hanover. Perhaps it was, but Frederick William dared not 
quarrel with the tsar. His kingdom proper lay at the mercy of 
one Russian army, while another threatened the eastern frontier 
of Brandenburg. For this and other reasons he made up his 
mind to view the occupation of Mecklenburg with equanimity. 
Besides he saw his father-in-law in close alliance with Vienna, and 
was assured that he employed his influence there to Prussian dis- 
advantage. On his relations with Peter he declined to explain 
himself.*® His obvious policy was to husband and concentrate his 
resources, to be wary and wait upon events. He played with 
justifiable selfishness his own game. As Droysen says, in the 
quarrel between George and Peter he could take neither side; he 
must seek to maintain friendly relations with both and with the 
emperor besides, without committing himself to engagements with 
any of the three.’ But it was of more pressing necessity to be 
well with the tsar, and he welcomed his overtures accordingly.*! 
His views in regard to Mecklenburg are exposed to us by Whit- 
worth, who had been sent to Berlin in August, when it was found 
necessary to keep Lord Polwarth at Copenhagen.*? Whitworth 
had long and frequent interviews in September and October with 
the king and his chief ministers, and with the Russian ambassador 
Alexis Golovkin.** He devoted all possible efforts to bring Prussia 
into line with Hanover and England in the northern crisis. 
Against the stay of the Russian troops he urged the interests of 
the empire, and the danger of alienating the emperor, whose con- 
sent was necessary to secure to the allies the conquests they had 
made. The kings of England and Poland, he said, in aiding to 
drive the Swedes out of Germany, had always had in view the quiet 
of the empire as their main object, and that could in no wise be 
secured while a foreign army remained upon its soil with unknown 
designs. That it should stay there could be of no advantage to 
the tsar; a renewal of the attempt on Scania was not possible, in 
view of the discontent and jealousy of the king of Denmark and 
his inability to make fresh preparations. If the troops returned to 
their country a descent could be made next year upon ‘Old 
Sweden.’ The tsar must not be allowed to consider himself irre- 
sistible. True that if it came to hostilities the 35,000 Russians 


4° Stanhope, 25 Sept., Coxe, and to Methuen, same date, Record Office, 
Regencies 8. 

5° Droysen, IV.ii. 179; also p. 153: ‘Die Aufgabe fiir Preussen war, dem Zaaren 
gegeniiber fest zu stehen, ohne ihn zu verletzen, seine Freundschaft zu bewahren, 
ohne ihm zu weichen, ihn fiihlen zu lassen, dass ihn seine eigene Interesse eben so 
an Preussen binde, wie des Preussens sei, an seiner Seite zu bleiben.’ 

5! Hartman, p. 114, citing the despatches of Golovkin. 

52 The following from Whitworth’s despatches, Record Office, Prussia 9. 

58 Son of Chancellor Gabriel Golovkin, who was in attendance on the tsar at 
Copenhagen. 
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in Courland and Poland might overrun Prussia before any succour 
could be sent from Brandenburg ; but would the king’s dominions 
be less in danger were the tsar permitted to take post in Mecklen- 
burg, if he should occupy Liibeck and Wismar, and come to terms 
thereafter with Sweden? The king of England had as much 
interest in maintaining a good understanding with him as any 
prince could have—nay, more, in view of the importance of the 
British commerce—but he could not allow himself to be treated 
with indignity. The proper policy for Prussia was to work in close 
understanding with Hanover for the good of the empire and the 
destruction of the threatened tyranny of Russia. 

Such arguments were repeated from interview to interview, and 
were supported by the Hanoverians Heusch and Spoerken, the 
latter sent specially to Berlin to treat of these matters. They were 
answered in effect that the tsar, in the position he held, must on no 
account be exasperated. He could not well be hindered from 
taking up winter quarters in Mecklenburg, if he so desired. He 
was ‘ passionately inclined’ to support the interests of the duke his 
nephew, and the king of Prussia must side with the latter, as his 
father and grandfather had done, seeing that he himself had 
‘ distant expectance’ of the succession. It was hard, no doubt, for 
private gentlemen to suffer, but public considerations must take 
precedence of their interests. The neighbourhood of the Russian 
troops would be of advantage to Prussia should the Swedes attempt 
an invasion of Pomerania or a separate peace with Denmark. The 
tsar had always been found ‘a hearty and fair ally, and his troops 
regular in their passage ;’ he had been ‘the life of the northern 
war.’ If he were to abandon the king of Denmark, Prussia and 
Hanover would have to keep the latter supplied with men and 
money for the defence of Norway and Zealand. He was ‘easy to 
be disposed by fair means, but extremely sensible of what he 
thought a hardship.’ The king of Prussia would join in represen- 
tations to him, provided that they were made in moderate and 
friendly terms. In fine, Whitworth drew the conclusion that ‘ this 
court would willingly have the Muscovites stay in Mecklenburg, 
and studies to find some colour for it.’** In the importance of 
using temperate language towards Peter he concurred, expressing 
the hope that ‘in the firmness of his majesty’ no unguarded or 
unreasonable expressions had been used to offend him. He was 
disposed to agree with Golovkin that 


most of these discontents might have been prevented by moderate and 
gentle representations at the first, but that it was hard for a prince at 
the head of 40,000 men to see himself immediately threatened, without 
giving him time to recollect or take his measures.*° 


5¢ 31 Oct. 58 24 Oct. 
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There was, therefore, no hope of common action between Han- 
over and Prussia. Distrust grew between the two courts; Berlin 
believed that King George desired to get Mecklenburg for himself, 
Hanover that the abandonment of the invasion of Scania had been 
directly due to Prussian instigation. Bernstorff even began to 
work out a scheme of attack by Austria and Hanover upon the 
Russian and Prussian allies.*° To the court of Denmark it was 
represented that the Prussian king desired to quarter the Russians 
upon the new Danish possessions in Pomerania.” 

To strengthen his position Frederick William had just concluded 
a treaty with France. He received thereby a guarantee of Stettin 
and its dependencies, should by the mediation of France the king of 
Sweden consent to cede them. If, however, he would not, then the 
regent undertook to use his good offices to obtain for the king of 
Prussia an indemnity of four million thalers instead, stopping the 
Swedish subsidies. For protection against trouble elsewhere, in 
particular against imperial attempts to sequestrate Stettin, 
Frederick William was to receive an annual subsidy of 600,000 
crowns. French interference in northern affairs was to be con- 
fined to mediation. For the rest, reciprocal guarantees were 
given of the treaties of Westphalia, Utrecht, and Baden; France 
undertook not to molest the empire while the northern and 
Turkish wars went on; Prussia to endeavour to prevent the 
emperor from declaring war at any time upon France, the king 
reserving, however, his duty as a prince of the empire should 
such take place. The treaty to be kept inviolably secret, and to 
last for ten years.™® 

In December Baron Knyphausen, Ilgen’s son-in-law, who had 
taken part in the Havelberg conferences, and had been appointed 
to attend the tsar in Holland, called on his way thither at Hanover. 
The main object of his visit, says Whitworth, was to obtain the pro- 
mise of another British squadron for the Baltic. Frederick William 
too wrote on this matter himself.°* He offered assurance that 
if the promise were made the tsar would agree to any reasonable pro- 
positions. Whitworth imputes to the Prussian court the desire to 
have peace made, or war carried on, at no cost to itself in men or 
money, its own work having been done in helping to drive the 
Swedes out of Germany.® He omits to observe that such had 


56 Droysen, IV. ii. 181, 187-8. 57 Rescript to Bothmer, 9 Nov. 

58 Droysen, p. 179; Tessé, quoting D’Huxelles, Mémoires, ii. 328. The former 
dates the treaty from the Berlin records 17 Sept., the latter the 14th. Probably these 
were the dates of the counterparts. Droysen makes a slip in writing francs for 
crowns. 

5° 5 Dec. 1716, Michael, i. 735. 

6 22 Dec. 1716: ‘They seem persuaded England is rich and generous enough to do 
it, without much scruple, or any valuable consideration.’ And in a private letter of 
the same date; ‘ This Court seems to think it reasonable that the Czar should do what 
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been the policy of Hanover all along. King George replied to his 
son-in-law that he had set his allies a good example in what he 
had done already, that he kept himself free to send a fleet or not, 
as he pleased, and that before he took his resolution in the matter 
he would wish to be assured how far his allies, and the king of 
Prussia in particular, were prepared to contribute to the opera- 
tions. -Knyphausen therefore failed to move the court of Hanover. 
More, he embittered its relations with his own by giving out, as 
was reported, that the present want of harmony between the two 
was due to the refusal of Prussia to join the Anglo-French alliance, 
lately concluded, whereas the opposite was really the case—namely, 
that Prussia had desired admittance, but King George had refused 
it. The report, of course, roused grave resentment, and Heusch 
had orders to complain. 

Other things too excited mistrust—for instance, the visits of 
Cassel agents to Berlin. Ilgen denied the obvious inference, over- 
tures on behalf of Sweden, but was not believed. The recrimi- 
nations continued after the return of the courtto London. Berns- 
torff told Bonet that his court was playing a double game, that it 
was its fault that the Russians stayed in Mecklenburg, that it would 
have to pay for playing with King George, and that it had done 
nothing to carry out the provisions of the treaty of 1715." On the 


other hand Bonet was ordered to abstain from efforts to procure a 
better understanding, when such were only misused on the English 
side.> When George hired regiments of Anhalt, Wolfenbittel, and 
Munster to strengthen his own forces, it was taken as a demonstra- 
tion against Prussia.” 


It was true enough what Frederick William said, that the tsar 


he pleases, that they themselves should do nothing at all, and that England should 
either declare war or at least send a fleet into the Baltick to be at their service 
without offering us a good word.’ 

*' 10 Dec., Michael, p. 736. 

* «Mr. Heusch has orders to complain of Kniphausen for telling a parcell of 
egregious lyes at Hanover, especially to Pentenriether [Pendterriedter, the Austrian 
envoy)’ (Whitworth in a private letter of 23 Jan. 1717). And so in an undated 
memorandum by Robethon, perhaps of June 1717 (Record Office, France 161), it is 
stated that immediately after the conclusion of the Triple Alliance the king of Prussia 
ordered his minister at Vienna to declare to the emperor that he had been strongly 
pressed by the king of England to join it, but had refused out of regard to him, and 
that Knyphausen had held similar language to Pendterriedter at Hanover. 

*’ Whitworth, December and January. 

Si Droysen, p. 204. ‘ Deductions’ on the ill-conduct of Prussia sent to Whitworth 
at the Hague, and much other matter on the subject, will be found among Sunderland’s 
despatches of May and June 1717 (Record Office, Foreign Entry Books 86 and 212). 
Robethon’s memorandum above mentioned belongs to these. 

* Droysen, ibid. 

86 Mémoires de Torcy, ii. 120 (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). He writes: 
‘L’ennemy le plus dangereux pour la maison de Brunswick, et celuy toutefois qu’elle 
auroit dei le moins compter au rang de ses ennemis, étoit le Roy de Prusse, irrité au 
dernier point contre son Beau-Pére,’ 
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had no objection to come to an understanding with George on 
his own terms. He had sent instructions to his minister Viesse- 
lovski in London to point out to the influential merchants there 
how the hindrances placed by Charles XII in the way of trade 
obliged a fleet to be sent to the Baltic year by year, and how by 
more active support given to himself those hindrances might be 
summarily got rid of.” In October, before he left Copenhagen, he 
had sent a particular message to George, offering to meet him at 
Hanover or elsewhere. From Schwerin he sent instructions to his 
minister at Hanover, Baron Schleinitz, couched in the following 
terms : 

To enable him to make a descent upon Sweden from Finland 
in the coming summer his transports must be protected by a 
powerful fleet. His own not being strong enough, he required the 
king of England to engage himself by treaty to send each year 
till peace was happily concluded eighteen to twenty ships of the 
line, including some three-deckers, to join with his own in active 
operations against the enemy, and to remain at sea so long as 
those operations required. If he could not do this, at least he 
should send twelve ships and 2,000 sailors for the tsar’s fleet. In 
the treaty the conditions must be laid down upon which peace 
could be made, and until those conditions were accepted neither 
party must retire from the war. The king of England, therefore, 
should make known the conditions he would require on his own 
behalf and on that of the British nation; those of the tsar had 
already been communicated through Prince Kurakin. If he would 
agree by treaty to the above stipulations, then the tsar would at 
once remove his army from Mecklenburg to such place as should 
be most proper, in consideration of climate, for the commence- 
ment of operations in the spring, and his galleys with the troops 
belonging to them should sail as soon as the winter was over. The 
king of England must give the necessary assistance to the king of 
Denmark to enable him to take his part in the operations, and 
must concert measures with him accordingly. But if the king of 
England would not agree to the terms proposed, then the tsar 
would carry out the invasion of Scania, in accordance with the con- 
vention of Altona, and employ the troops he had on the spot for 
that purpose. He would give every assurance and security that those 
troops should evacuate their present positions as soon as the time 
for the invasion came—that is to say, at the beginning of April—and 
that they should not be brought back to Mecklenburg again. He 
declared specificaliy that he had no other view in keeping them 
where they were than the general interest of the northern 


* Hartman, p. 123. 


® Norris, 9 Oct., 0.s., Record Office, Home Office, Admiralty 39. 
® 6 Nov., 0.s., Hartman, p. 173. 
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alliance and the prosecution of operations against theenemy. But 
if the kings of England and Denmark would agree upon any places, 
in their own dominions or elsewhere, where they would prefer that 
those troops should pass the winter, then the tsar would fall in 
with their wishes. Schleinitz was to say to the English ministers 
that the tsar was ready to conclude a commercial treaty with Great 
Britain at the same time. If a Danish minister were sent -with 
instructions to support his proposals, he must act in concert with him. 
The result of his overtures should be reported, if possible, before 
the meeting between the tsar and the king of Prussia took place. 

But George in reply to Schleinitz insisted that the Russian 
troops must leave Mecklenburg before anything further could be 
done. Peter absolutely refused this, saying that he did not know 
where else to post them with a view to the coming campaign, that 
he could not submit them to the hardships of a winter march, and 
that their presence was required to protect the king of Denmark’s 
dominions from a Swedish attack. In vain Stanhope gave hopes 
of a British declaration of war with Sweden, and promised a 
squadron of thirty of the line, if Peter would do what.was asked ; 
in vain Bernstorff said that the stay of troops was useless, as he 
knew for certain that the king of Denmark would not undertake 
the invasion of Scania on the plan proposed, and that the batta- 
lions to be left for his defence might be allowed to winter in 
Holstein, if the rest departed. Peter would have his treaty first. 
Nevertheless he sent another minister to Hanover, Count Tolstoi, 
who arrived on 17 Dec. In his instructions fresh stress was laid 
on the fact that the army stayed in Mecklenburg only for the 
common interest, and it was threatened that, in case a combined 
plan of operations against Sweden were not concerted, that army 
would be withdrawn altogether and the tsar would wash his hands 
of his allies. Conferences began at once; fresh proposals and 
counter-proposals were put forward; but they came to nothing. 
On 26 Dec. the Russian ministers received their answer to the 
following effect : 

It was well known with what care the king of England had 
maintained up to the present a close correspondence and friend- 
ship with the tsar, and he desired nothing more than to continue 
in the same sentiments. If the latter would consider maturely the 
nature of the affair in question, he would come to the conclusion 
that it was not proper to stipulate any conditions for the evacua- 
tion of the empire. That a foreign prince should quarter troops 
in the territories of a power with whom he professed to live in 
peace and amity was wrong in natural equity, and their removal 
could not be conditional. What the tsar proposed must be the 
subject of serious deliberation, and really concerned Great Britain ; 
the king must take thereon the advice of his council, of whom only 
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two members were at Hanover. Moreover, as a member of the 
empire and a director, of the circle of Lower Saxony, he neither 
could nor would separate himself from the emperor in this or any 
other matter. To his great regret, therefore, he could make no 
such engagement as was proposed, so long as the tsar did not de- 
sist from all proceedings against the empire. If he would at once, 
and without being longer a charge to states thereof, withdraw his 
troops, then the king would like and would do his best to come to 
an understanding with him in all that he should consider agree- 
able or useful. But in the meantime he could not but be very 
sensible that his instances so far had had but little effect, that 
complaints from the afflicted province were redoubled, its inhabi- 
tants had been forbidden to supply provisions to Wismar, Trave- 
miinde had been seized, and the citizens of Libeck were being 
compelled by strongest threats to promise transports for the next 
year.” Wherefore he prayed that the tsar would not delay the 
removal of his troops, as well as of every other obstacle which 
could hinder good relations. 

Before breaking off the negotiation the Russian ministers saw 
Bernstorff privately, desiring to know whether the king was really 
willing to enter into the proposed concert. Bernstorff replied that 
no written undertaking could be given, but if the tsar would trust 
the king’s word, and remove his troops, he should not repent it. 
The Russians said that a promise without a written undertaking 
was of no value. Bernstorff then handed them a short declaration 
(4 Jan.) to the effect that the king would only treat about the 
conditions of peace after consulting his English Council; that, 
as British interests in the matter were mainly commercial, a 
treaty of commerce must be concluded and the materials for it be 
sent to London ; and that the king would give the desired naval 
assistance if the tsar would show himself to be his friend and the 
emperor’s by withdrawing his troops from Germany. 

This document was amplified by another of 16 Jan. containing 
conditions which, as the court was now leaving Hanover, Bernstorff 
proposed should be signed at the Hague. It prescribed exact and 
severe regulations for the quartering and maintenance of the three 
regiments of guards about Rostock, who were to sail with the 
galleys not later than 15 April, and of the infantry which the tsar 
was under engagement to lend to the king of Denmark. Two-thirds 
of the former were to be quartered upon the duke instead of upon his 
subjects. The remainder were to begin their march on 24 Jan. and 


7° As had been done in the summer. The allusion to Travemiinde, the port of 
Liibeck, referred to a late event. General Sheremetjev had sent thither 500 men to 
meet some galleys which had arrived with clothing for the troops, and this was 
magnified into an attack on the place. Peter blamed the general severely, and to 


. compensate made some concessions in regard to the quartering of his infantry. 
(Hartman, pp. 131-2.) 
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cross the Oder, exact stipulations again being made as to their main- 
tenance and behaviour. Considerable concessions were offered in 
the direction of these requirements by Kurakin and Tolstoi at the 
Hague, but Bernstorff, on the contrary, rather increased his 
demands ; and though further proposals were made from the Russian 
side on 25 Jan. they had as little effect.”! 

When George came to the Hague he saw neither Peter nor his 
ministers. The reason alleged for the tsar’s neglect, namely, 
illness, may have been the true one, for ill at Amsterdam he was. 
But there was certainly no anxiety on George’s part to see him, and 
reports of a personal dislike were general.”? The excuse made to 
the ministers was that the king would gladly have received them 
but had to sail hurriedly on account of the tide. There seems to 
have been no love lost either among them. Preis, the Swedish 
resident, tells us of quarrels which occurred, and how Shafirov 
called Bernstorff fripon.”* 

The failure of these conferences determined the break-up of the 
confederacy. In the summer of 1717 a British squadron again 
visited the Baltic, but no Russian ships came to meget it. The 


allies began to be occupied each for himself with projects for a 
separate accommodation with Sweden. 


J. F. CHance. 


™ The preceding account-is mainly from Hartman, ch. vii. In his appendix he 
prints in full the instructions to Schleinitz of 6 Nov., 0.s., Bernstorff’s declaration of 
4 Jan., the Russian ministers’ proposals of the same date, those of Bernstorff of 16 Jan., 
and the tsar’s remarks thereon. The answer to the Russian ministers of 26 Dec. I take 
from a paper at the Record Office (Russia) in Robethon’s hand, ‘ Traduction de la 
réponce donnée aux 2 ministres Russes 4 Hannover le 26 xbre 1716.’ 

2 So Saint-Simon (ed. 1829, vol. xv. chap. iii.) :.‘ Le czar était avec le roi d’Angle- 
terre en inimitié ouverte, qui allait entre eux jusqu’d l’indécence, et d’autant plus vive 
qu'elle était personnelle.’ The reason which he gives for this is a curious one. 
Perhaps the canal referred to was the Prussian one joining Elbe and Oder, eventually 
completed by Frederick the Great. 

9 Feb. 1717, Handlingar rirande Skandinaviens Historia, xviii. 411. There 


are many interesting particulars regarding the tsar’s doings in these despatches of 
Preis. 
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Theodor Mommsen 


pen opportunitate mortis. Rarely can these words be applied 

to avery old man. But when Mommsen died on the first day 
of last November they were true in a special sense. He had 
almost reached his eighty-sixth birthday, and his career had been 
full of such success and honour as he sought. He had spanned 
the nineteenth century with gigantic intellectual work. He had 
lived a long life in health and comfort and had seen his children 
grow up around him. At the last his eyesight had threatened to 
fail, and his days were troubled by the illness of his wife, his 
companion for fifty years: then death came to him, as he desired, 
suddenly and painlessly. It remains to lay on his grave the 
customary offering of an attempt to estimate his work. It is a 
kindly custom, but perhaps it is not altogether a good one. Like 
other great men, great scholars are best judged when time has 
matured the sense of loss to friendship or to learning, when 
personal likes and dislikes have faded away and we can stand back, 
as from a building, distant and dispassionate. 

Even the age in which Mommsen lived is too much our own to 
be surely judged at the present. It were foolish now to guess 
which of its manifold activities will win most praise from the 
future. But perhaps the scholar will hold it especially remarkable 
for that which Mommsen himself represented, the progress of his- 
torical studies. That is one of its characteristics almost from the 
outset. History was, indeed, only one in a crowd of new studies 
and interests which we owe to the great awakening with which 
the century commenced. But special causes favoured it. The 
political developments aided its growth. Napoleon broke Europe 
into a new order, and therewith came new national consciousness 
and a zeal in each people for national history. Therewith came 
also a freer political life, an interest in the history of administra- 
tion, no longer confined to the few, and an understanding that 
history dealt with the ruled as well as the rulers. There de- 
veloped, as the century advanced, a curious individualism of the 
group rather than of the single person, and this again widened 
historical inquiry: the smaller units, town, parish, or institution, 
came within its scope. Intellectual causes told in the same 
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direction. The scepticism of the eighteenth century matured into 
a critical method ; the poets, Goethe, Byron, and the rest, awoke 
the imagination. A little later an antiquarian revival, precursor 
of our present scientific archeology, produced local interest and 
local societies, and in the middle of the century Darwinism added 
the idea of development. This was the century of Buckle, Grote, 
and Stubbs, of Niebuhr and Mommsen, of Ranke and Treitschke, 
and a noble host of colleagues, numerous and active all over 
Europe. New lines of work, new sources of material, new concep- 
tions of the meaning of the past, and new possibilities for future 
research were in quick succession opened out. Certainly it was an 
age of historians. 

Across all this period stands the figure of Mommsen. His first 
book, his doctor’s dissertation, appeared in 1843, his first great 
works in 1850, the first volume of his History in 1854. He 
continued writing and publishing steadily till the other day. His 
Strafrecht was issued in 1899; an edition of the Theodosian 
Code was almost completed when he died. We have to sum up an 
activity of sixty continuous years. 

In the man himself two characteristics are here netewortlag. 
They are almost contradictory. The first is an intense nervous 
energy in feeling and emotion. Physically his temperament was 
nervous. He was sensitive to external impressions, excitable even 
to vehemence, liable to be betrayed into hasty words, still more apt 
to display a superb vivacity, an astonishing intellectual alertness. 
No one could talk with him, no one could read his books or letters, 
without realising that his brain lived, that his imagination was 
vivid and awake. But along with this ardent, nervous temper he 
combined that very different form of genius which is the infinite 
capacity for taking pains. His control over detail, his aptitude for 
drudgery were supreme. He could plod unwearyingly through 
laborious days of indexing and statistic-gathering, and finally 
reduce to order the million items. In particular his accuracy was 
almost infallible. The subjects of his work required him to deal 
with enormous masses of details—more, perhaps, than any scholar 
who ever wrote—and he rarely erred. Once, by visiting the spot, 
I accidentally found out that he had placed an obscure Serbian 
hamlet on the wrong bank of the Danube, and I imagine that 
others have detected similar little slips. But they are extraordi- 
narily scarce. Such accuracy cannot be maintained simply by the 
use of friends or secretaries: it is genius. 

This combination of qualities is naturally very rare. Other 
scholars have felt as keenly and seen as far; others have attained 
as unerring a mastery of detail and as tireless a patience. But in 
Mommsen alone, since Gibbon, the imaginative and the critical 
really met, and Mommsen surpassed Gibbon in his critical faculty. 
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Judged by an eighteenth-century standard, indeed, Gibbon’s 
command of detail deserves much praise, but it is not the strongest 
side of his work, and even the progress made in the years between 
him and Mommsen does not explain his inferiority. Mommsen 
was not only a Gibbon in his historical insight: he was a Tillemont 
in his industry, and he was more besides. To find a true parallel 
we must go back to the sixteenth century, to Joseph Scaliger, him- 
self a student of law, inscriptions, and history, a man who com- 
bined immense mastery of detail with keen human feeling, who, 
like Mommsen also, won affection and provoked hatred. 

With his keen feelings this man was not and could not be 
purely a man of learning. Throughout life he held strong political 
views, and he often expressed them no less strongly. In early days 
he drank deep of national feeling when he fought as a journalist 
for the German character of his native duchy of Schleswig-Holstein. 
In 1848 he counted as an enthusiastic liberal, like most con- 
temporary German scholars, and when the February storm had 
blown itself out he suffered with the rest. He was thought 
dangerous enough to be ejected from his Breslau professorship and 
was forced to seek shelter at Zurich. Later in life he sat in the 
Prussian Landtag at intervals, until his vehement opposition to 
Bismarck’s domestic policy led to a political prosecution and, as a 
result, his retirement in 1882 from public life. Occasionally too 
he plunged into foreign politics : quite recently he lifted up his voice 
to plead for amity between England and Germany. This is not 
the place to judge him as a politician. But while we review his 
achievements as a scholar we may not forget that he had gone 
through real political experiences, had taken part in a revolution 
and lived in the thick of the struggle. He knew political life at 
first hand. Most of his critics do not. 

These qualities and experiences can be traced clearly enough in 
the characteristics of his work. In the first place his intellectual 
vigour, his fierce, unflagging speed, produced an astonishing output 
of books. Great and small together, his publications must have 
numbered some thirteen or fourteen hundred items. Some, no 
doubt, were little things, requiring little time or labour. But 
others are folios as weighty as the Homeric stone, and most of 
them, large and small alike, are crammed with details which involve 
more care and labour in a few lines than are needed for pages of 
ordinary writing. Secondly, his peculiar combination of opposite 
qualities gave to his books a peculiar character. It is significant 
that he took his degree at Kiel in jurisprudence and quickly 
proceeded to publish, with two friends, a volume of poems. It is 
more significant that he never dropped, like the ordinary middle- 
aged Jawyer, into prosaic conservatism. The dual nature remained 
throughout: his books were equally animated by ardour and 
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enlightened by industry, and even the most technical and laborious 
of his epigraphic treatises are diversified and humanised by keen 
criticisms and pungent sayings which well repay collection. That 
is what supplied their peculiar power to all his writings. Highly 
emotional and imaginative passages were based on a foundation 
of painstaking drudgery: dull and long statistics were found to 
end in wide and important inductions. And, thirdly, these same 
contrasted qualities helped him to another characteristic activity. 
He could organise. He had the capacity to conceive of a great 
scheme and to plan its details patiently, to combine many 
collaborators and to inspire them or relentlessly to coerce them to 
perform their tasks and to guide the undertaking to final unity. 
Few scholars, I imagine, and not many practical men of business, 
have possessed such imperative force and organising power. And 
in consequence much of his work was based on organisation: many 
of his most effective operations consisted in organising the work of 
others. 

The extent of his actual work is hard to realise for its very 
vastness. Noone now living can recollect what Roman history 
and archeology was before Mommsen. Sometimes in England 
the vestiges of this long forgotten world emerge in some publisher’s 
reissue of obsolete books or some amateur’s attempt to win himself 
distinction. But for all real students here and Abroad Mommsen 
marks not, of course, a deluge obliterating the past, but unquestion- 
ably a new epoch. Outside the elegant and agreeable study of 
poetical texts there is no department of Latin scholarship which 
he has not transformed, and it is hard for any one man to-day to 
comprehend all the subjects which he has successfully handled. 
Some of his services were rendered so long ago that they have 
been in part obscured by later developments of knowledge which 
have, at least in part, arisen from them. One is apt to forget, for 
instance, that one small group of volumes, the Unteritalische 
Dialekte, the Oskische Studien, the Nordetruskische Alphabete, and 
others, founded the scientific study of the Italian languages before 
even Corssen compiled his Aussprache; or that the Miinzwesen put 
the study of Roman coinage on a new level; or that a treatise on 
the manuscripts of Livy gave a new factor to the textual criticism 
of that much-edited author. Knowledge has advanced since those 
books were published. Brugmann has put all philology, Italian 
and other, on a new footing; the Livian treatise is superseded ; 
even the Miinzwesen needs re-editing and rewriting. But each 
of them in its day altered the course of research; each has still 
to be consulted; each would form a title to distinction for any 
common scholar. Some of Mommsen’s services, again, lie in the 
outer, unfrequented regions of learning, amid the texts of Eugippius 
and Cassiodorius and Nennius, and far-away things that seem to 
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belong to the modern rather than to the ancient historian. Few 
can follow him there, and those few will care little about the 
Roman republic. It is indeed a far cry from Cicero and Caesar 
to the Chronica Minora of the eighth century or the papal bulls in 
Bede. 

But of all his works a part has been marked out, as it were by 
public vote, as signally eminent and important—the History of 
Rome, the Staatsrecht, the Corpus Inscriptionum. It is absurd at 
this time of day to review any of these ; all of us who care to have 
an opinion know what we think of them. But for very familiarity 
we risk ignoring their importance. 

The History of Rome (1854) is the best known. We have all 
read it: most of us have had to read it, and it has survived even 
that ordeal. It is the best instance of Mommsen’s combination of 
patient learning and brilliant imagination, and yet it may not 
unfairly be compared with a very different history published about 
the same time, the History of Greece, by Grote. Each history owes 
its success, in some part, to the same feature. Each contains a 
masterly application of new conceptions to the known body of facts. 
Grote approached Greek history with a profound appreciation of 
the developing English democracy and the developing English 
trade. Mommsen wrote—at the time they said, he rewrote— 
Roman history with all the ardent emotions of a German liberal 
who had been out in 1848. It may sound a poor recommendation 
for either. But the writing of history is in one way like the 
writing of translations. Each age must make its own, if it is 
worthy of one; and Mommsen and Grote were in their different 
ways great intellects. In any case the spirit of the February 
rising and its sequel is plain enough in the History of Rome, 
and not least in its closing chapters. Mommsen had learnt, 
bitterly enough, that in the crisis of administrative failure and 
imminent anarchy the supreme need is a strong man and the 
supreme evil is an unstable man. In keen, excited sentences he 
tore to pieces the gifted but unstable Cicero: in warm enthusiasm 
he deified the stronger Caesar who brought order out of disorder. 
Probably he had met his Cicero: there were many in 1848 who 
talked admirably and acted feebly. Certainly he had not met 
his Caesar, for when the German Caesar came he was Bismarck, 
and he almost put Mommsen in prison—though, indeed, Mommsen 
and Bismarck, each from his opposite pole, had real respect for 
the other’s merits. That, of course, is not a complete account of 
the Roman History. It is not only a work of its age; it is also a 
work of real learning and of the application of new principles to 
the investigation of the Roman annals. In it we get the begin- 
nings of that legal method which was to yield such splendid 
results in the Staatsrecht. It was, at its first appearance, the best 
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application of comparative philology to prehistoric history, though 
times have changed since 1854. It also restated the diplomatic 
and political history in a fashion which its contemporaries at once 
acknowledged as admirable. It was helped by its style, natural to 
the man. Mommsen was not a stylist in the manner of Macaulay 
or Gibbon or Napier: he was not, as Mr. Freeman mournfully 
observed, a vivid battle painter, like his predecessor Arnold and 
like Freeman himself. But he commanded brilliant portraiture 
and unforgettable epigram and a power of praise and blame in 
which his human feeling rose to genuine eloquence. The conclu- 
sion of the work has been cited as one of the finest paragraphs in 
modern historical literature, and it does not stand alone. The 
success of the work was immediate. Within ten years it had been 
translated into almost every European language, and it has since 
dominated the schools. Curtius and Beloch and Busolt and Holm 
have each tried to supersede “rote; no one has dared to rival 
Mommsen. 

Thirty years later, in 1885, the Roman History was continued. 
The continuation was not what some of us had wished or expected. 
The republic had been described in three volumes ; the fourth was 
to give the history of the emperors and the central government at 
Rome, while a fifth described the provinces under the empire. The 
fourth volume was never written. It was begun, the manuscript 
was destroyed by fire, and the author shrank from its completion. 
The colossal vices and endless intrigues of the Julio-Claudian 
court disgusted him, and as he grew older (he was sixty-eight in 
1885) he wrote political history with increasing reluctance. He 
believed (so he once said) that he knew what manner of men 
Augustus and Tiberius were, but the materials were inadequate to 
convince the incredulous of his estimates. He preferred, instead, 
the problems in which certainty seemed approachable, and thought 
that he would best help his successors if he left to them more 
accurately studied and edited material and if he indicated the means 
of understanding it. Thus he was led to edit texts; thus also to 
write the fifth volume of his History. 

It is a stupendous work. Here he sums up with supreme 
mastery the vast and multifarious knowledge concerning the Roman 
provinces which had been accumulated when he wrote. Much of 
it he had collected himself. Thousands of inscriptions yielded up 
their secrets ; remote and obscure texts were utilised ; archeological 
discoveries found recognition, and the vast and dim areas of the 
provinces took definite shape and colour. No one but the editor of 
the Corpus could have written it; no one but Mommsen could 
have given to the material the life and vigour that the book 
displays. Now at length it became easy to appreciate the true 
character of the Roman empire. Our horizon broadened beyond 
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the back stairs of the Palatine to the wide lands north and east and 
south of the Mediterranean, and we began to realise the great 
achievements of the empire—its long and peaceable administration 
of dominions extending into three continents, its gifts of civilisation, 
citizenship, and language to almost all its subjects, its establishment 
of a stable and coherent order out of which arose the western 
Europe of to-day. The old theory of an age of despotism and 
decay was overthrown, and the believer in human nature could 
begin to think that, whatever their defects or limitations, the men 
of the empire did not live in vain. 

The book has not obtained much vogue in England. It is 
ill translated and cumbrously published, and English scholars, 
educated to write Ciceronian prose, do not care to look at anything 
later than Tacitus. But the chapter on the province of Britain’ 
may fitly be mentioned here. It is a short chapter, and it has 
frequently been criticised as deficient and even inaccurate. The 
blame is not deserved. The only serious error alleged against it, 
the remark in the first edition that Celtic is still spoken in Cumber- 
land, is not so much a blunder as an ill-expressed reference to 
the sheep-scoring numerals, and it is not quite to the credit of the 
critics that they failed to notice this. No doubt the chapter has 
other weak places, as I, perhaps, have the best reason to assert, 
since it is my own work which has seemed to me and others to 
disprove in great part the views which Mommsen held about the 
Walls of Hadrian and of Pius. But compare his chapter with 
other sketches of Roman Britain which were existing and current 
when he wrote, Hibner’s papers since collected in his Rémische 
Herrschaft in Westeuropa, or Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Saxon, or 
Searth’s Roman Britain. The difference is unmistakable and im- 
mense, and the advantage wholly on one side. It was a great step 
forward ; it is still indispensable : we cannot fairly call it inadequate 
or incorrect. 

There is, indeed, one respect in which both this chapter and 
other portions of the History may some day receive considerable 
addition and correction. That is in the use of purely archeological 
evidence. Mommsen did more than any scholar living or dead to 
extend the range of historical inquiry to archeological regions. 
His services in this point can hardly be overstated. But he did 
not often advance into the regions of the uninscribed. From letters 
on stone or coin he could extract abundant meaning: he cared less 
for the unletterel relics of Italian terramari or Gaulish villas. 
It was inevitable. The pioneer must seize first the most important 
spots, and the uninscribed must always be of less moment than the 
inscribed ; indeed, at the time when Mommsen commenced his 
work, fifty years ago, it was of very little moment at all. The 
exploration of early Italian cemeteries and settlements had not yet 
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begun, and linguistic evidence was almost alone available for recon- 
structing the civilisation of prehistoric Latium. Very much has 
since accumulated for both the prehistoric and the imperial epochs, 
and Mommsen has made use of some at least of these discoveries. 
But the methods of inquiry are not yet perfected, and even in the 
last half-dozen years an affair like that of Narce has shown the 
variety of dangers to which prehistoric research is still liable. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that even now the brooch and urn and 
situla, the ground plan of hut or of villa, and much else of the sort 
are yielding up their secrets, and that with their aid we shall fill 
some vacant inches in Mommsen’s great History of Rome. 

The History is the best known of his works ; perhaps it is not 
really the greatest. He himself and many others have assigned 
that place to the Staatsrecht, the constitution of Rome. This was 
issued in 1871, completed in 1887, and supplemented by a brief 
Abriss in 1893 and a solid Strafrecht in 1899. It is perhaps the most 
remarkable piece of constitutional writing in all historical literature. 
For mastery of voluminous detail, for intuition of underlying 
principles and strictness of logical deduction, for rhythm and 
balance of results, it has no rival; it is a characteristic work of 
Mommsen. Its special feature, which gave it special importance 
when first published, is that it is a legal treatise, not a history. 
Before Mommsen the Roman constitution had been treated by 
scholars or historians who were not lawyers ; indeed one of them, 
Ludwig Lange, had stated openly that this subject could not 
be treated from the point of view of juristic science, because the 
Romans themselves had based their constitutional practice on 
custom and not on juristic principles. Mommsen was lawyer as 
well as scholar and historian, and his book, the work of a properly 
equipped lawyer, at once put the study of the Roman constitution 
within the area of juristic science. Two methods are combined in 
it, the one more appropriate to the lawyer, the other to the 
historian. Much of the work, especially that which deals with the 
prehistoric kingdom and the early republic, is deductive. The 
essential principles of the known constitution and of its various 
parts are extracted and applied to explain what is obscure and 
to supply what is lost. Much, on the other hand, is inductive, and 
especially that part which concerns the principate. For this in- 
ecriptions and literature and legal text-books have alike been ran- 
sacked, and the administrative machinery of the empire, so far as 
it lies inside the constitutional theory, is built up fact by fact. 
But the dominant note is deductive, and the excellence of the whole 
work consists, first and most, in the vivid imagination which 
detects the principles and the rigorous logic which applies them. 

Yet great as the Staatsrecht is, 1 doubt if it is not surpassed 
by the third of Mommsen’s works, that section which deals with 
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epigraphy. The Roman History and the Staatsrecht treat old sub- 
jects with the novelty of genius, but the Corpus Inscriptionum has 
given to learning not only a new field of research, but a new method 
of scientific inquiry. The idea of a Corpus was not wholly new 
when Mommsen began. LEarlier centuries had produced collections 
of various sorts: quite recently August Boeckh had edited, single- 
handed, the first three volumes of his Greek inscriptions, and just 
at the time when young Mommsen first visited Italy, Borghesi was 
planning a Latin Corpus and expecting a subsidy from France. 
An unlucky education bill ruined the scheme, for it caused the 
downfall of the French scholar-minister on whom Borghesi de- 
pended. But Mommsen met Borghesi, became his friend, took up 
his scheme, and finally developed it into a vaster project of his own. 
His collections of the Neapolitan and Helvetian inscriptions (1852-4), 
both produced practically single-handed, were but anticipations. 
The Corpus itself began to appear in 1863: it is now almost com- 
plete—a row of folios eight feet long—and of that mass he personally 
edited half and closely supervised the rest. The work meant the 
union of many scholars, the re-examination of the whole archeolo- 
gical literature of Europe, travels by many men in many lands, and 
finally the printing and publishing of 180,000 inscriptions, each 
with a bibliography and some with extensive comments. Mommsen 
kept his colleagues and his finances equally in hand: his unique 
combination of fiery zeal and untiring patience carried the vast 
scheme through. 

The gain was twofold. With the inscriptions a new world 
opened. The fifth volume of the History, the imperial chapters of 
the Staatsrecht, became possible, and not Mommsen only but 
numerous writers in Germany and France had a new field before 
them. A stimulus was given to historical inquiry such as nothing 
but some great discovery can give to scientific work. That stimulus 
has not yet reached England. We have isolated workers, whose 
names are honourably known, but the total number of teachers and 
students in Roman epigraphy and archevlogy in our own univer- 
sities is pretty nearly zero. Abroad it is otherwise. There the 
study of Roman history has acquired a real interest ; it offers tasks 
suited to all kinds of intellects, and the progress of research, despite 
all failures, is very rapid. 

Still more valuable is the method of the Corpus, the achieve- 
ment of great tasks and the solution of great problems by the 
co-operation of many skilled labourers. Here again the new idea 
was not Mommsen’s own discovery; it was in the air around him. 
Stein and Pertz founded the Monumenta Germaniae Historica when 
Mommsen was hardly out of the nursery, and the influence of the 
series was strong over Germany before he was an undergraduate at 
Kiel. But the splendid system and quick completion of the 
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Corpus was a lesson even to Germans, and a lesson that has 
been well learnt. The collection of complete statistics by expert 
workers is the mark of recent research in Germany and in Ger- 
manising America, and though it incurs ridicule through curious 
forms of unintelligent indexing, it wins more praise by its real 
achievements. It has reduced the study of art and archeology 
and scholarship and most other branches of research almost to the 
method of induction per enumerationem simplicem, and has thereby 
set free the imagination to work on a sound basis of complete and 
ascertained fact. It has gone far to solve the problem of universal 
knowledge. In England we learnt the value of this method long 
ago for modern history and modern philology—as the Rolls series 
(despite its lapses) and the Dictionary of National Biography and 
the Oxford English Dictionary most splendidly declare. But in 
classical scholarship, in ancient history, and in archeology we 
remain individualists—with obvious results. 

Yet co-operation and division of labour are not, for the historian, 
quite the last word from Mommsen’s life. However much he 
utilised co-operation his work bridged all divisions of labour. 
He both wrote history and prepared the materials for history. 
Some writers have urged, as the late Professor Freeman used to 
urge, that it is no business of the historian to prepare his own 
materials: that must be done in the Record Office by some ar- 
chivist or other. It is not so. No historian can really under- 
stand materials at which he has not himself to some extent 
worked, just as no scholar can understand textual criticism unless 
he has himself collated at least a few manuscripts. Mommsen’s 
life, like that of Stubbs, is one long assertion that the two functions 
are indivisible. He who would write history must also be ready to 
create the materials. Specialism and highly technical research do 
not narrow the outlook: they are in reality an aid to the wider 
view.’ 

I’. HavERFIELD. 


' I trust I shall be pardoned for having ventured to include in this notice some 


sentences and phrases which I have used elsewhere, in the Manchester Guardian 
and the Athenaeum. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Officers of Edward the Confessor. 


Bop and even hazardous as the view may at first sight appear, it 
seems to me to be worth consideration whether we may not be able 
to trace under Edward the Confessor the existence of the same 
great offices as those with which we are familiar in the household 
of our Norman kings. So far as I can find, the subject has been 
treated somewhat loosely and inexactly, so that it is really difficult 
te discover what the views of our historians have been. 

The officer whose mention led me to enter on this inquiry was 
the ‘ Alveredus strator regis’ who is named by Florence of Wor- 
cester among the Normans allowed to remain on Godwine’s return 
to power in 1052. Mr. Freeman, who rendered his style as 
‘ lfred the king’s stirrup-holder,’ explained in a footnote that he 
had failed to identify this Mlfred in Domesday.' We need not, 
however, look further than Ellis’s indexes to the survey to find 
that as ‘Aluredus marescal’ he had held the rich lordship of 
Stratton, in Cornwall, in conjunction with another of Edward’s 
foreign favourites,’ Osbern, afterwards bishop of Exeter (fo. 121 b). 
I do not know why Mr. Freeman rendered the word as ‘stirrup- 
holder,’ but strator of course is good Latin for ‘master of the 
horse ;’* and Dr. Stubbs in dealing with the household observes 
that ‘the mariscalcus of the Salian law answers to the horsthegn 
or strator.’' We need not, therefore, hesitate to identify the two 
Alfreds or to assert that Edward the Confessor had, in effect, a 
marshal.® 

The marshal’s name suggests that of his fellow officer in feudal 
times, the constable. For the holder of this office I would suggest 


' Norman Conquest, ii. (1870), 345. 2 See Feudal England, p. 320. 

% See, for instance, Mr. Haverfield’s paper in the Victoria History of Northampton- 
shire, vol. i. 

* Const. Hist. (1874), i. 343. 

5 One need not here discuss Mr. Eyton’s interesting suggestion (Somerset Domesday, 
i. 156) that this ‘ Aluredus’ was identical with ‘Aluredus’ sheriff of Dorset under 
Edward, with ‘ Aielvert, Agelferdus, Ailvert, Alward, Elward, Olward,’ a ‘ western thegn’ 
in Domesday, and with the ‘ Ailferth minister’ of Edward’s charter to Bath Abbey in 
1061. These latter forms appear to be distinct. 
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Bondig, that wealthy officer whose wide estates were bestowed in 
several cases on Henry de Ferrers. This devolution enables us 
to see him in the ‘ Boding constabularius’ to whose two Bucking- 
hamshire manors Henry had succeeded (fo. 151). In Bedfordshire 
he is spoken of as ‘ Bondi stalr ’ (fo. 218 b), in a way which suggests 
that he had acted as sheriff of that county before the Conquest. 

There were, we know, several ‘ stallers,’ but I cannot find a clear 
agreement as to what the word meant. Dr. Stubbs held in one 
place that ‘ the mariscalcus (answers) to the horsthegn or strator,’ 
and spoke in a footnote to the passage of ‘ the strator or staller,’ ® 
but in another he wrote that ‘the constable, who exercised the 
office of quartermaster-general . . . succeeded to the duties of the 
Anglo-Saxon staller.’® Mr. Freeman, I think, did not commit 
himself to a definition of the office, but Mr. Hunt, in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, speaks of Eadnoth the staller as ‘ master of 
the horse.’ It is of this Eadnoth that I shall now speak. He 
was, as Mr. Freeman observed, one of the three ‘ stallers’ who are 
known to have held office under Harold, and practically all that is 
certain about him has been set forth by that writer, save the 
succession of Earl Hugh of Chester to his lands in several counties. 
By this succession we are able to identify the ‘Ednod stalre’ of 
Berkshire (D. B. 58 b) with the ‘Ednod dapifer’ who had held five 
estates in Wilts (fo. 69), an identity which Mr. Freeman only 
thought ‘ most likely.’'’ This is, I believe, the only mention of a 
pre-Conquest dapifer in Domesday ; and, as the term is not likely 
to have been used without meaning, I suggest that Eadnoth must 
have held the office of steward. 

For mention of these court officers the well-known Waltham 
Abbey charter '' is of special value. To it we owe what seems to 
be the only occurrence of a butler, Wigod, regis pincerna, being 
one of its witnesses. So far as I am competent to judge, the 
attestations to this charter appear to me trustworthy, and the 
appearance of ‘ Hardingus reginae pincerna’ among its witnesses 
seems to me to be in its favour. It is not likely that such a 
name as this would be deliberately invented, and in Berkshire 
moreover we find a hide held in 1086 by a Herding of whom it 
is recorded that ipse tenuit de regina Eddid (D. B. 68). Mr. 
Freeman pronounced it ‘most likely’ that this Harding, who 


® #.q. in Berks, Oxon, Northants, and Essex. 

* By a similar solecism of transposition Henry’s name appears in this place as 
‘Feireres’ instead of ‘ Ferieres.’ 
* Const. Hist. (1874), i. 343-4. ® Tbid. p. 354. 
'” I do not, of course, assert the identity of ‘ stalre’ with ‘dapifer ;’ butit is singular 
that of another of these three stallers, ‘Esgar (or Ansgar) stalre,’ who attests the 
Waltham charter as ‘regiae procurator aulae,’ Freeman cites Stubbs as asserting that 
this style was ‘ equivalent to dapifer’ (Norm. Cong. ii. 440). 

" Cod. Dipl. iv. 159. 
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witnessed the Waltham charter in 1062, was identical with Harding, 
son of the Eadnoth, mentioned above, who ‘was living when 
William of Malmesbury wrote;’’? but Mr. Eyton, justly, I think, 
observed that his ‘ideas of chronology’ were not consonant with 
that view. 

As to the chamberlain there is no question, for King Edward’s 
chamberlain, Hugh, is found in Domesday as a holder of land in 
three counties before the Conquest. The name of the chamber- 
lain’s office suggests that of the treasurer, as to which we read in 
the earlier of the two Winchester surveys that ‘ Henricus thesau- 
rarius’ had a house in the city ‘in King Edward’s time.’ * 

There remains only the chancellor. With Regenbald, ‘ the 
Norman chancellor of Edward,’ as Mr. Freeman terms him, I have 
dealt in Feudal England (p. 421 et seq.) In one passage of 
Domesday (fo. 180 b) we read, Reinbaldus, canceler,* tenuit T.R.E., 
and although it might be argued that he was so styled as holding 
the office at the time of the survey I do not know of any evidence 
that he held the office then or at any time under William. He 
witnesses the Waltham charter as regis cancellarius, and although 
the manuscript may be a late one the witnesses’ names, as I have 
said, appear to me satisfactory. 

A comparison of the offices I have now enumerated with those 
named in the ‘ Constitutio Domus Regis’ certainly seems to suggest 
that in the names of his chief officers, as in sundry other respects, 
Edward had Normanised his court. J. H. Rovunp. 








Fides and Virgates in Sussex. 





Tue article by Professor Tait in the October number of the Review 
is, I believe, the first inquiry into the question of the existence of 
an 8-virgate hide in Sussex yet printed. Having been lately occu- 
pied in the detailed study of the Sussex portion of Domesday, I 
have come to the opposite conclusion to that at which Mr. Tait 
arrives, and consider that there is sufficient evidence to justify the 
positive assertion that the Sussex hide contained eight virgates. 
That evidence I will now give as concisely as possible. 

We will first take the evidence that the hide contained more 
than four virgates. Take such an entry as Croherst, ‘ Walo holds 
half a hide and 2 virgates;’! Wiltingham, ‘ Reinbert holds half a 
hide and 2 virgates;’ Horintone, in the same column, ‘the count 


'2 Norm. Conq. iv. (2nd ed. 1876), pp. 756-8. 
'3 Domesday (Additamenta), iv. 539. 
“ This word is interlined, but I attach no importance to that. 
' D.B. 18 b. 
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holds one hide and a half and 2 virgates;’ and from West Sussex, 
Benestede hundred, In eodem hundredo tenet Willelmus de comite 
dimidiam hidam et 2 v(irgas) et pro tanto se defendebant semper.’ 
West Sussex also affords us a still more importaut piece of evidence 
under Middeltone: De terra huius manerii tenent wij francigene vitj 
hidas et v virgas de Willelmo.*’ Returning to the rape of Hastings, 
under Bolintun we read, Abbatia de Ultresport tenet iij hidas ij v(irgis) 
minus et pro tanto se defendent.' If there were only four virgates in 
the hide this would be a singularly clumsy way of expressing 
24 hides. 

Turning now to the evidence for the equation 1 hide=8 vir- 
gates, we may put first Francwelle,® which is quoted by Mr. Tait ; 
here we have 14 H=4 H+2V+2V+2v+1lv+lv=}H8v. In 
the same column is Wilesham, in which 15 n=8 nH 1v+2H+18 
lv+}H+5v+2v+3 H+5 V+1V41V+2v+44H+1 v (entered 
under the lands of Battle Abbey) =124 n 19 v, which on an 8-Vvir- 
gate basis gives us 14 7 v; and that one virgate was omitted by 
the scribe is at least possible, as the eleventh and last sub-tenant 
is entered as Roger(us) Daniel dim(idiam) hid(am), and I have little 
doubt that this should read Rogerus 1 virgam Daniel dimidiam 
hidam. In Wiltingham® we have 4H=2H 2v+}4H2vV+}4 H+ 
2v+1v+1 v (entered among the lands of Battle Abbey) =3 u 8 v. 
In Nerewelle’ a former assessment of 3 hides has been reduced to 
24 hides, which are composed as follows: 5 v+3v+2v+7v+2v 
et quidam villanus tenet alias=19 v +‘ alias,’ or possibly ‘ aliam,’ as 
only 1 v is required to make up the total of 24 hides, though it is 
more likely that the total should be completed in 3 hides, in which 
case the villain held 5 virgates. 

As in two of these cases, Wilesham and Wiltingham, I have 
reckoned the land of the manor which was in the rape of the 
Abbey of Battle in with the lands of the same manor entered under 
the rape of the count of Eu, it may be as well that I should 
adduce evidence to show that such treatment is justified. The 
clearest proof is to be found in the manor of Bollintun,® where of a 
total assessment of 5 hides the entries under the count’s rape, 
being 8 virgates and 3 hides less 2 virgates, account for only 3 hides 
and 1 virgate, which is brought up exactly to the required total of 
5 hides by the 2 hides less 1 virgate entered under Battle Abbey. 
This is the only case in which the proof can be called definite, as 
its total is not affected by the relative values of the hide and the 
virgate. Several of the other manors concerned, it may be 
observed, have had their assessments reduced by amounts roughly 
corresponding (on the 8-virgate basis) with the amounts held by 
Battle Abbey—e.g. Cedesfeld,® of which the Abbey held 8 virgates, 


? D.B. 25 b. * Ibid. 25 a. * Ibid. 18 a. 5 Ibid. 
® Ibid. 18 b. 7 Ibid. 18 a. ® Ibid. 18 a, 17 b. ® Ibid. 17 b, 18 a. 
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was reduced from 1} hide to 1 hide and 1 virgate; Nedrefelle '° 
from 1} hide to 1 hide, 6 virgates being in the Abbey’s hands ; 
and the entry which follows Nedrefelle concerning a nameless 
manor once held by Alnod, formerly assessed for 1} hide and now 
for 1 hide, refers undoubtedly to Wilminte, where the Abbey had 
6 (or 5) virgates. Much importance, however, should not be 
attached to these instances, as there are other cases of reduction 
for which no reason is assignable. 

We now come to the important case of the liberty of Battle 
Abbey.'' Here Domesday says that we have 6} hides, but the 
Battle Abbey Chronicle says that the total should be 6 hides and 
half a virgate; this total is composed as follows, the figures in 
brackets being those of the chronicle: } H+3 v+1 v (or 4 v)+6 Vv 
(or 5 vy) +6 v+4 H+4 H+1V4+3 V+2uHless1lv4+1v+1lv+l1v= 
3} H 22 v (or 204 v), which gives us, on the 8-virgate basis, 6} H (or 
6 u 4 v), whereas on the 4-virgate basis we obtain a total of 9 u. 
From these 9 hides Mr. Tait proposes to take the 2} hides held 
by the abbot in demesne, which hides non geldaverunt in rapo, and 
ought therefore, Mr. Tait argues, not to be included or accounted 
for in the 64 hides. The key to the problem is to be found in 
the introductory sentence, Ipse abbas habet in suo rapo vj hidas 
et dimidiam. Hee terra pro uj hidis se defend(ebat) et dimidia fuit 
quieta quia foris rapum. Here it will be noticed that 6 hides is the 
old assessment ; the present assessment is not given, because all 
the lands within the liberty were, by the Conqueror’s charter, 
free from all manner of geld due to the crown; but apparently the 
geld which they formerly paid to the crown they now paid to the 
abbot—this seems to be the meaning of the expression in suo rape, 
for the rapes appear to have been essentially geldable units at the 
time of the Domesday survey—and naturally the abbot’s own 
demesnes would not be taxed for his own benefit; but, as the 
assessment was made before this distinction between the demesne 
and other lands existed, I think it is evident that the 2} hides 
must not be deducted from the total. 

There now remain three cases which apparently contradict the 
8-virgate theory. First,in Horintone a former assessment of 4} 
hides reduced to 3 hides and 2 virgates (why not 3} hides, if 2 vir- 
gates equal half a hide ?) is composed of 15 H2v+}H+1uH+} 108 
+2v+1 v (entered among the lands of Battle Abbey) =3} 8 5 v. 
Mr. Tait, overlooking the virgate belonging to Battle Abbey, 
argues that this refers to the earlier assessment and is a proof of 
the 4-virgate theory. Personally I should like to read Willelmus i 
virgam instead of Willelmus i hidam, only I suppose one must not 
take liberties with one’s text; so I leave the question open. With 
this we may take Dentune,’* where we have an assessment T.R.E. 

1 D.B. 18 b, 17 b. bid. 17 b.  Tbid. 18 b. 3 Tid, 29 a. 
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of 5 hides reduced to 1 hide 3 virgates, while the under-tenants 
hold2H1v+1H1v+1} H=4$H2v. This must evidently refer 
to the earlier assessment, as Mr. Tait points out, but it does not 
follow that these three holdings constitute the whole of the 5 
hides, in which case there would be no demesne, which indeed at 
first appears to be borne out by the phrase in dominio nichil est sed 
tantum ij villani & iiij bordarii & x acre prati; as a matter of fact, 
however, this phrase has the exactly opposite force of asserting the 
existence of demesne land ; compare Ifelt, Tune & modo se defendet 
pro una hida, In dominio nichil est, et v villani et itij bordarit cum j 
caruca, et vj acre prati.’ If the five hides are exhausted by the 
sub-tenants’ holdings, how comes the mesne tenant to have any- 
thing? While in these two cases of Horintone and Dentune the 
reference certainly seems to be to the pre-Conquest assessment, in 
the previously quoted instances of Francwell and Wiltingham the 
assessments T.R.E. and in 1086 are the same. Mr. Tait suggests 
that this is because there had been a reduction prior to the lasi 
assessment of King Edward’s reign, and that the sub-tenants’ 
holdings are based on the original unreduced assessment; but 
this is disproved by the case of Wilesham, referred to above, where 
we find that it is not a case of an assessment of 15 hides which is 
in question, but 15 actual hides: Ili xv hide sunt que non geldant 
neque geldaverunt. 

Secondly, Mr. Tait points to the case of Waliland, where one 
hide is made to contain 13 virgates, and claims that this can only 
be explained as a case of preferential hidation; unfortunately for 
this argument the entry clearly states that not only has the assess- 
ment always been one hide but that the land actually is one hide, 
and so the only possible explanation is that the scribe blundered. 
This entry is next to the last in the lands of the count of Eu, and 
the whole of this final hundred bears evidence of carelessness, not 
improbably due to the anxiety of the compiler to reach the end and 
finish work for the day.'® It is probably this hurried carelessness 
which is responsible for the third puzzling case: Werste, Tunc 
se defendebat pro vj hidis modo pro iiij hidis et vij virgis et quinque 
virge sunt retro quia una hida est in rapo comitis de Moritonia." 
Here, as Mr. Tait observes, we appear to have the equation 4 H 8 v 
+5 v=6 4H, and were it not for the strength of the evidence in 
favour of the 8-virgate hide and the entire absence of any other 
proof of 4 virgates making 1 hide this might be accepted, though 
in any case the logic of 5 virgates being withdrawn (from geld) 
because 1 hide had been lost would be imperfect. I am inclined 
to hold that quinque virge sunt retro is a parenthesis, and that the 
sentence should read, ‘Then it was assessed for 6 hides, now for 4 
hides 3 virgates (and there are 5 virgates withdrawn), because 1 hide 

4 DB. 29 a. ‘8 Ibid. 20 a. 6 Ibid. 
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is in the rape of the count of Mortain.’ For a rather similar case 
see Salescome, two entries lower, Pro wna hida et iij v(irgis) foris 
rapum se defendebat & modo pro una hida; as the amount for 
which land se defendebat was the amount on which it paid geld, 
and as land foris rapum paid no geld, it is evident that this must 
read, ‘It was assessed for one hide (and there were 3 virgates out- 
side the rape) and now for one hide.’ 

A careful consideration of the evidence given will, I think, lead 
to the conclusion that the hide in Sussex contained eight instead 
of the normal four virgates, though it would certainly seem essen- 
tial for purposes of taxation that the fiscal units should bear a 
constant relation to one another throughout the kingdom. 

L. F. Sauzmann. 


Dispensation by John XXIII for a Son of Henry IV 
‘ propter defectum natalium, 15 Jan. 1412. 


TEN years ago, when estimating the character of Henry IV, I 
inclined to accord him high praise for the purity of his private 
life ; but this praise must now be modified in the light of a docu- 
ment recently discovered by Mr. J. A. Twemlow in the archives of 
the Vatican. The document will, I understand, appear in the 
forthcoming volume vi. of the Calendar of Papal Letters, but Mr. 
Twemlow has kindly favoured me with a copy of the text, which is 
certainly of considerable interest. From the perusal of it it is 
clear that Henry IV had at least one bastard son, named Edmund 
Leboorde, whose existence has not hitherto been suspected. 
Henry’s first wife (Mary de Bohun) died in July 1894, and he was 
not married to his second wife (Joan of Navarre) till 7 Feb. 1403. 
The child Edmund was born in 1401. Who the mother was is not 
known, except that she was soluta, i.e. either an unmarried woman 
or a widow. On 15 Jan. 1412 the boy was in his eleventh year, 
and was living as a scholar in the diocese of London. At that time 
he was looking forward to taking orders as soon as he was twelve 
years old, provided that he could obtain a dispensation to cover 
his defect of birth. The dispensation was procured from Pope 
John XXIII, but whether the lad lived to enjoy the benefit of it is 
very doubtful, as his name does not appear in the lists given in 
Le Neve, Newcourt, or Hennessy, though it may possibly be found 
among the ordinations in the registers of some other diocese. 
The document is signed by Stefano de Prato, bishop of Volterra, 
who was registrar to Pope John XXIII, and accompanied him till 
his deposition at Constance on 29 May 1415. 

J. Hamiuton Wy1iz. 
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Iohannes &c. dilecto filio Edmundo Leboorde, carissimi in Christo 
filii nostri Henrici regis Anglie illustris nato, scolari, Londoniensis 
diocesis, salutem &c. Eximie devocionis effectus' quo carissimus in 
Christo filius noster Henricus rex Anglie illustris genitor tuus aliique 
maiores tui per experienciam operis erga Romanam ecclesiam claruerunt, 
et quem dictus genitor ad nos et eandem gerit ecclesiam, nobilissime quo- 
que stirpis ex qua genitor et maiores prefati originem deduxerunt 
celeberrima generositas, necnon laudabilia tue iuventutis indicia, quibus 
verisimiliter colligitur quod te in virum debeas producere virtuosum, 
merito nos inducunt ut personam tuam specialibus favoribus et graciis 
prosequamur. Hine est quod nos, tuis in hac parte supplicacionibus 
inclinati, tecum qui ut asseris in undecimo tue etatis anno constitutus 
existis, et defectum natalium pateris de soluto genitus et soluta, ac 
asscribi desideras milicie clericali, ut postquam ad etatem ad hoc 
legitimam perveneris ad omnes eciam sacros ordines promoveri et, 
quamprimum duodecimnm huiusmodi tue etatis annum attigeris et 
clericali caractere insignitus fueris, quecumque quotcumque et qualia- 
cumque beneficia ecclesiastica cum cura et sine cura secularia et regularia 
invicem compatibilia, eciam si canonicatus et prebende ac dignitates 
personatus vel officia in metropolitanis cathedralibus et collegiatis, et 
dignitates ipse curate, et in eisdem metropolitanis vel cathedralibus 
maiores post pontificales aut in collegiatis ecclesiis principales seu 
conventuales fuerint, et ad illas vel illos seu illa consueverint qui per 
electionem assumi, et eciam si dignitates huiusmodi archiepiscopales, 
episcopales, vel abbaciales existunt, si tibi alias canonice conferuntur 
(sic] vel assumaris seu eligaris ad illa, recipere et retinere, illaque simul 
vel successive, simpliciter vel ex causa permutacionis, tociens quociens 
tibi placuerit dimittere, et loco dimissi vel dimissorum aliud vel alia 
simile vel dissimile aut similia vel dissimilia beneficium seu beneficia 
ecclesiasticum vel ecclesiastica se invicem compatiencia recipere et retinere 
libere et licite valeas, natalium et etatis huiusmodi defectibus, necnon 
Pictavensis et generalibus [sic] conciliorum ac quibuscumque aliis con- 
stitucionibus et ordinacionibus apostolicis atque nostris, necnon statutis 
et consuetudinibus ecclesiarum in quibus beneficia huiusmodi forsan 
fuerint contrariis, iuramento confirmacione apostolica vel quacumque 
firmitate alia roboratis, et aliis contrariis nequaquam obstantibus, 
auctoritate apostolica tenore presencium de speciali gracia dispensamus ; 
tibi nichilominus de uberiori dono gracie concedentes quod in quibus- 
cumque graciis per te vel pro a sede apostolica de cetero impetrandis, vel 
alias quovismodo tibi concedendis, nullam de natalium defectu et 
dispensacione huiusmodi tenearis facere mencionem; proviso quod 
beneficia huiusmodi debitis interim non fraudentur obsequiis, et animaruam 
cura, quibus illa imminet, nullatenus negligatur. Nulli ergo &c. nostre 
dispensacionis concessionis et voluntatis infringere &. Si quis dc. 
Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum decimo octavo kalendas Februarii 
anno secundo. Stephanus CXX de Prato. 

[In margin] F’. de Montepoliciano. G. 

Vatican Archives, Lateran Register, no 158, fol. 235." 


* For ‘ affectus.’ * Cf. Calendar of Papal Letters, vi. 314. 
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Bishop Hooper's Visitation of Gloucester. 


Tue following is an abstract of the visitation of the diocese of 
Gloucester by Bishop Hooper in 1551, taken from an early eigh- 
teenth-century transcript in Dr. Williams’s library, Gordon Square.' 
It would have been more satisfactory certainly if it could have been 
taken from the original record, which surely must be extant some- 
where ; but I have made fruitless inquiries for it in all the places 
where it might be naturally looked for. Canon Bazeley assures me 
that it is not to be found at Gloucester, Mr. Hooper cannot find 
it at Worcester, and Mr. Fenwick informs me that it is not among 
the manuscripts of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps at Cheltenham. 
I am obliged, therefore, to print this abstract from a modern copy, 
which, though it may be taken as faithful in the main, is dis- 
figured at least by numerical inaccuracies, which may or may not 
be in the original, besides some evident misreadings and a spelling 
of place-names which is perhaps neither altogether modern nor 
contemporary with the document, though apparently the ancient 
spelling was followed in the main. The authenticity of the document, 
however, will hardly be questioned ; and its importance in connexion 
with the history of the Reformation is still less open to dispute. The 
student, indeed, has already been in possession for more than half 
a century of some results of an examination of its contents as given 
by Mr. Nevinson, the editor of Hooper’s Later Writings for the 
Parker Society ; and for a general description of the visitation, 
with its articles and injunctions, it will be sufficient to refer the 
reader to Mr. Nevinson’s volume. What is here given in abstract 
is only the examination of the clergy of the diocese as to their 
knowledge of the Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer—subjects on which undoubtedly a certain 
number of them displayed an extraordinary amount of ignorance. 
The statistics, in fact, are given by Mr. Nevinson as follows :— 


Here follow the examinations of 311 of the clergy, 168 of whom were 
unable to repeat the Ten Commandments, 81 of that number being 
further unable to state in what part of the Scriptures they were to be 
found. Thefe were 40 who could not tell where the Lord’s Prayer was 
written, and 81 of that number ignorant who was its author. 


My own summing up of the numbers differs slightly from this, 
but scarcely for the better. The computation is a little perplexed 
by general statements, occurring sometimes instead of precise ones. 
For instance, a man is described occasionally as vir prae caeteris 
ignarus, in which cases I have set the man down as incapable 
of answering any one of the questions. But my results are as 
follows: The number of clergy examined was 811, 62 incumbents 


' Roger Morrice Collection, vol. I. 


meen it 
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being absent, mostly pluralists who did not reside in the diocese, 
or had been examined elsewhere. Of the examinees 171 were 
unable to repeat the Ten Commandments, though all but thirty- 
three of them could tell the chapter in which they were to be found ; 
ten were unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer (a point which Mr. 
Nevinson has not noticed) ; twenty-seven could not tell who was 
its author, and thirty could not tell where it was to befound. But 
in some of these latter cases a man could repeat the prayer, 
though he could not tell who was its author or where it was 
written. It is impossible to conceive how such things could have 
come about without gross abuse of patronage on the one hand 
and unaccountable laxity on the part of the bishops on the other. 
Still, it may be observed that the absolute dunces were not a tenth 
of the whole clergy, and that inability to repeat the Ten Command- 
ments by rote, at a time when they were not yet used in public 
worship, does not indicate great unfamiliarity with Scripture; in 
fact, 138 of those who failed in this gave correct answers as to the 
very chapter of Exodus in which they were to be found. And how 
far the failures may have been due to unfamiliarity with the 
English version, which was probably insisted on, is a matter of 
speculation.? 

But the statistics of the visitation are interesting otherwise, 
for it will be observed that the number of communicants is given 
in every parish ; and if we could only determine the proper ratio 
to be allowed for the juvenile and unconfirmed parishioners a 
tolerably accurate estimate might be formed of the population of 
every parish in the diocese of Gloucester. Further allowance, indeed, 
might have to be made for the probable -neglect of confirmation in 
many cases, though how far this would involve total neglect of 
communion is another question. There is, moreover, one further 
drawback. Certain numbers are given in the manuscript, appa- 
rently by way of totals, which are grossly inaccurate ; and if these 
numbers exist in the original we may perhaps suspect omissions 
vr misreadings in the transcript. Still, we have tolerably precise 
and apparently trustworthy information about a large number of 
separate parishes. 

But the names contained in this document, particularly those 
of incumbents, ought to be of considerable value in many investi- 
gations. A good number may be found in the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ 
taken in 1535, showing in what parishes the incumbents had remained 
unchanged for sixteen years. The names of these are here printed 
in italics. Many other names in this list are also found in the 

? Curiously enough, one of the incumbents found to be ‘ unlearned’ on examina- 


tion, unless the transcriber has blundered, had the degree of ‘doctor.’ He is named 


Dr. Prynne, rector of Burton-super-Aquam. In the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus’ he is named 
simply John Pryn. 


n2 
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‘Valor,’ but as holders of other benefices, and their identification is a 
matter more or less doubtful. A further fact that is not a little 
curious is that of the eight clergymen of this diocese who were deprived 
during the first six years of Queen Elizabeth exactly one-half filled 
the same benefices at the time of this visitation that they did then. 
Their names were Geoffrey Downes, prebendary of Whaddon and 
rector of Morton Valance, Richard Branbriges (or Bramborough), 
rector of Cherrington, Michael Rainoldes (or Raymond), rector of 
Kemerton, and Simon Southerne, rector of Hinton.* Dr. Geoffrey 
Downes, who took orders as early as 1516, held prebends, first at 
York (1532) and afterwards at Southwell (1535), and was now 
prebendary of Whaddon, in Gloucester Cathedral, retaining still, 
apparently, his prebend in Southwell, which he held even in 
1559. He had also been chancellor of York and tutor to 
John Bale, who speaks of him as his father in divinity He 
apparently found no difficulty in retaining his benefices from 
the middle or even the earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII 
through all the changes under Edward VI and Mary, but felt 
bound to refuse the oath of supremacy to Queen Elizabeth. The 
same is true of a more interesting dignitary, with whom Bale 
would hardly have felt much sympathy—Dr. Gilbert Bourne—who 
had the boldness at Mary’s accession to vindicate Bishop Bonner at 
Paul’s Cross and denounce the injustice with which he had been 
treated under Edward VI. It will be remembered how he had a 
dagger flung at him from the crowd and was obliged to retreat ; 
but shortly afterwards he was made bishop of Bath. He too held 
benefices in this diocese at the time of Hooper’s visitation—a fact 
which does not appear to have been known hitherto. He was 
rector of Duntsborne Regis and also of Minchinhampton ; but he 
did not reside within the diocese. 

These few notes may give a suggestion how much further infor- 
mation—of more even than local interest—may be derived from 
this remarkable document. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Articuli super quibus Ministri omnes examinati sunt, videlicet de Pre- 
ceptis traditis a Deo Moisi 20 Exodi, de Articulis Fidei, et de 
Peticionibus Christianae Orationis. 
De Decem Preceptis. 
1. Primo quot sunt Dei mandata. 
partes ‘2 Secundo ubinam sunt scripta. 
8. Tertio an memoriter recitare valeant. 
De Fide Christiana. 
1. Primo qui sunt articuli fidei Christianae. 
partes 12 Secundo an memoriter recensere possint. 
8. Tertio an Scripturarum autoritate corroborare queant. 


* Gee’s The Elizabethan Clergy, p. 278. 
* Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl.; Wood’s Fasti, i. 190; Cooper’s Athenae, i. 210. 
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De Oratione Dominica. 
1. Primo an memoriter peticiones Orationis Christianae 
recitare valeant. 
2. Secundo quo modo sciunt esse Domini Orationem. 
8. Tertio ubi scriptam esse. 


partes 


Decanatus Gloucestriae. 
‘ De Preceptis, Articulis Fidei et Oratione Dominica.’ 


Par. ch. of St. Michael, Gloucester, the king patron. Mr. Nich. 
Oldisworth, rector, is found insigniter doctus, and answers all the articles. 
Steph. Poole, minister there, says the Commandments are ten in number, 
written in Exod. xx.; recitare tamen memoriter nequit prout in Kaod. 
continentur. Can repeat the Articles of the Faith; sed scriptwraruwm 
testimontis directe probare nescit. Can repeat the Lord’s Prayer from 
memory, and knows it to be the Lord’s Prayer because it was delivered by 
Christ to his apostles and written in Matt. vi. Commuwnicants about 400. 

Par. ch. of St. Mary ‘de Cript,’ Gloucester, the king patron. Hen. 
Hawks, rector, says the Commandments are ten in number, in Exod. xx., 
and can repeat them. Can also repeat the Articles of the Faith, sed 
Scripturarum auctoritate corroborare haud queat. Can repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, &c. (like the last). Communicants about 240. 

Par. ch. of St. John Bapt., Gloucester, dean and canons of Gl. Cath. 
patrons. Mr. Hugh Whittington, rector, is found a learned man and able 
to answer all the articles. Communicants about 150. 

Par. ch. of St. Nich., Gloucester. Mr. John Manne, proprietarius 
ibidem, and one of the king’s household, has not come to examination. 
John Henburie, minister, says the Commandments are ten, Exod. xx., and 
repeated them from memory. Can also repeat the Articles of the Faith 
and prove them by authority of Scriptures. Can repeat Lord’s Prayer 
and knows it was delivered by Christ to his apostles and is written 
in Matt. vi. Communicants about 860. 

Par. ch.of St. Mary ante Portam, Gloucester, dean and chapter of cath. 
proprietaries. Humphrey Wilkins, vicar, has not come to examination 
owing to his great infirmity. John Jones, minister.’ Cs. A: Can repeat 
them but not prove them directly from Scripture. LPs. C about 400. 

Holy Trinity, Gloucester, dean and chapter of cath. proprietaries. 
Mr. John Williams, vicar, insigniter eruditus, ss. C about 300. 

Par. ch. of St. Aldate, Gloucester, the king patron. John Kebull, 
rector, vrecessit a beneficio suo extra diocesim, unde examinandus non 
venit. Ric. Burnell, minister. Cs. Can repeat A but not prove them 
from Scripture testimonies. LPs. C about 164. 

Par. ch. of All Saints, Gloucester. Chr. Woodward, rector, ss. C 
about 96. 

Par. ch. of St. Owen's, the king proprietor. Will. Newport, vicar. 
C. Says they are ten, in Exod. xx. Repeated them mediocriter. Can 
repeat A but cannot prove them by Scriptures. LPs. C about 250. 


* From this point, for brevity’s sake, we use the following abbreviations: C= 
Commandments; A= Articles of the Faith; LP =Lord’s Prayer; C =communicants. 
s implies that the examinee gives full satisfaction on the point, ss that he gives full 
satisfaction on all three heads. 
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Par. ch. of St. Katharine, Gloucester, dean and chapter of Bristol 
proprietors. Nich. Newland, minister. Cs. Can repeat A but not 
confirm them by Scriptures. LPs. C about 296. 

Par. ch. of St. Mary de Gracelan, Gloucester, dean and chapter of 
Gl. Cath. proprietors. John May, minister, ss. C about 95 [underneath is 
written 275]. 

Par. ch. of Hempsteede, the king propr. Rob. Nasshe, minister. C: 
Says they are ten, in Exod. xx., sed memoriter recitare prout in Exod, 
continentur [nequit omitted ?]. Can repeat A but not prove them by 
Scriptures. LP: Can repeat it and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer because 
delivered by Christ, but he knows not to whom, and written Matt. vi. 
(et scit esse Domini orationem quia® tradita sit a Christo, tamen nescit 
quibus, et scripta Mathei sexto.) C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Quaddesley,? the king propr. Will. Broke, minister. 
C s. A: Can repeat but not confirm by Scriptures. LP: Can 
repeat, but knows not whether it be the Lord’s Prayer or not. C 
about 69. 

Par. ch. of Standishe, bp. of Gloucester patron. Mr. John Moore, 
vicar, did not come to be examined, being the king’s chaplain, as he says, 
and not resident. Thos. May, minister. Cs. As. LP: Recites and 
knows it to be the Lord’s Prayer, propterea quod tradita sit a Christo 
(nescit tamen quibus) et scripta Mathei sexto. C about 246. 

Chapel of Ronwick * annexed to par. ch. of Standish. John Jones, 
minister. C: Knows that they are ten, but where written cannot tell, 
nor can repeat them. A: Can repeat but not confirm them by Scriptures. 
LP: Can repeat it, sed a quo tradita aut wbi scripta nescit. C about 
100. 

Chapel of Hardwick annexed to par. ch. of Standish. John Jenins, 
minister. C: Knows they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat 
them as there contained. A: Can repeat but not prove them by Scrip- 
tures. LPs. C about 169. 

Par. ch. of Elmour, the king patron. Rob. Whitfield, minister. C: 
Says they are ten and in Exod. xx., and can repeat them mediocriter. 
A: Repeated, but cannot prove them from Scriptures. LPs. C about 
230. 

Par. ch. of Longney, the king patron. John David, vicar. Cs. A: 
Repeated, but cannot directly corroborate them by Scriptures. LP s. 
C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Arlingham, the king patron. Mr. Richard Hall, vicar, 
is found a learned man, ss. Philip Horsman, minister. C: Ten, in 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them as there contained. A: Can repeat 
but not confirm by Scriptures. LPs, except that he cannot tell the 
chapter of Matthew. C about 254. 

Par. ch. of Fretherne, Henry Clifford patron. Will. Lovingham, 
rector. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scriptures. LPs. CU 
about 63. 

Chapel of Saule annexed to par. ch. of Standish. John Malpas, 
minister. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scriptures. LP s, cites 
not only Matt. vi. but Luke xi. C about 67. 


* MS. qui. 7 Quedgeley. 5 Randwick. 
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Par. ch. of Wheatehurst,® the king propr. Edw. Rotter, rector. 
Cs. A. Can repeat but not prove them from Scriptures. LPs. C 
about 100. 

Par. ch. of Mourton Valance, dean and ch. of Hereford patrons. Mr. 
Geoffrey Downes, rector, has not come because non-resident. Hugh 
Wilde, minister. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove them from Scrip- 
tures. LPs. C about 150. 

Par. ch. of Haresfielde, Sir Anthony Kingston patron. Henry Kirk, 
vicar. C: Says they are ten, but knows not where they are written, nor 
can repeat them by rote (memoriter). A: Can repeat but not confirm 
them by Scriptures. LP: Repeated and knows it to be the Lord’s 
Prayer, because Christ at his Passion delivered it to his disciples, saying, 
‘Watch and Pray.’ C about 244. 

Par. ch. of Harscom,!® Edw. Mill, Esq., patron. Will. Corbet, 
rector. C: Says they are ten, but knows not where they are written, 
nor can repeat them from memory. A: Can repeat them, but not prove 
them from Scriptures. LP: Repeated it, but knows not whether it be 
the Lord’s Prayer or not. C about 43. 

Par. ch. of Pichemcombe," Edw. Mill, Esq., patron. John Hartland, 
rector. C: Says they are ten and in Exod. xx., and can repeat them 
mediocriter as there contained. A: Can repeat but not confitm them by 
Scriptures. LPs. C about 26. 

Par. ch. of Bruethruppe,’* dean and ch. of Gloucester propr. Mr. 
Walter Morwent, vicar, did not come to be examined because he resides 
at London. Ric. Forster, minister. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove 
them from Scriptures. LPs. C about 82. 

Par. ch. of Whaddon, dean and ch. of Heref. propr. Mr. Geoff. 
Downes, prebendary there. See above, under Mourton Valance. Ric. 
Davys, minister. C s. A: Can repeat but not confirm them by Scrip- 
tures. LPs. C about 70. 

Par. ch. of Madston,'* the king patron. Ric. Broke, rector, not 
examined because he is said to be decrepit. C about 28. 

Par. ch. of Upton," bishop of Gloucester propr. Thomas, minister. ss. 
C about 206. 

Par. ch. of Barnewood, dean and ch. of Gloucester propr. George 
Couper, minister. C: Says they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot 
repeat them as there contained. A: Repeated them, but cannot prove 
them by Scriptures. LPs. C about 117. 

Par. ch. of Witcombe Magna, Sir Thos. Chamberlain patron. Thos. 
Ball, rector. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove them from Scriptures. 
LP s; cites both Matt. vi. and Luke xi. C about 71. 

Par. ch. of Chursdon,” dean and ch. of Bristol propr. Philip Jones, 
minister. ss. C about 290. 

Par. ch. of Worton,'* dean and ch. of Bristol [propr.] Rob. Small, 
minister. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove them from Scriptures. 


® Wheatenhurst or Whitminster. ’ Harescomb. 
" Pitchcombe. 2 Brooktbrop. 
‘3 Matson. ' Upton St. Leonards. 


1S Churchdown, 18 Norton. 
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LP: Repeated and knows it to be the Lord’s Prayer because it was 
delivered by Christ, but where written he knows not. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Southurst,” bp. of Bristol patron. Rob. Hodges, minister. 
C: Says they are ten, and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them as there 
contained. A: Can repeat but not prove them from Scriptures. LP s. 
C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Aishellworth,'® bp. of Bristol patron. John Knolles, vicar. 
C: Knows they are ten and in Exod. xx., and repeated them mediocriter. 
A: Repeated, but cannot prove them from Scriptures. LPs. C about 
200. 

Par. ch. of Hartpury, bp. of Gloucester patron. Ric. Wheler, vicar. 
ss. C about 280. 

Par. ch. of Maisemoor, bp. of Gloucester propr. Thos. ap Rice 
minister. C: Knows they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat 
them as there contained. A: Repeated, but cannot confirm them by 
Scriptures. LPs. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Lassington, heirs of Will. Horowde patrons. Will. 
Barker, rector. Cs. A: Can repeat them, but not directly prove them 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 34. 

Par. ch. of Brockworth, the king patron. Roger Parsons, vicar. 
Cs. A: Can repeat and prove them fairly well (mediocriter) by Scrip- 
tures. LPs. C about 144. 


4,018. 


Deanery of Winchcombe. 


Par. ch. of Senehampton,'® ‘rector rex.’ John Hanley, minister. 
C: Says they are ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them from memory 
as there contained. A: Recited them, but did not prove them from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Whittinton. Ralph Tilley, rector, has not been examined, 
because he resides on another benefice. Thos. Astill, minister. C: Says 
they are ten, and written in the New Testament, but knows not where, 
nor can repeat them well. A: Repeated them, but cannot prove them 
from Scriptures. LP: Can repeat it, but knows not by whom ii was 
delivered or where written. C about 53. 

Par. ch. of Shipton Olifs, Mr. Horowde patron. Ric. Davias, rector. 
C: Says they are ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them as there 
contained. A: Can repeat them but not confirm them by Scriptures. 
LP: Recited it, but knows not by whom it was delivered or where written. 
C about 20. 

Par. ch. of Winchcombe, the king propr. Geo. Roo, minister. Cs. A: 
Can repeat but not prove them by Scriptures. LP: Repeated it, but knows 
not by whom it was delivered or where written. C about 700. 

Par. ch. of Whithington,® bp. of Wore. propr. John Lawrence, 
rector. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove them from Scriptures. LP: 


Can repeat it, but knows not by whom it was delivered or where written. 
C about 380. 


7 Sandhurst ? '§ Ashelworth. 
'? Sevenhampton. * Withington. 
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Par. ch. of Tewkesbury, the king propr. Rob. Erian, minister. Is 
found insigniter doctus. ss. C about 2,600. 

Par. ch. of Tredington, the king propr. Thos. Franckelin, minister. 
C: Says they are ten, but knows not where written nor can repeat them 
from memory. A: Can repeat, but not prove them from Scripture, LP: 
Repeated it, but knows not by whom it was delivered or where written. C 
about 49. 

Par. ch. of Twynninge, Dr. Cox patron. Ric. Ramscat, vicar. C: 
Says they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot perfectly repeat them as 
there written. A: Repeated them but cannot prove them from Scrip- 
tures. LP: Can repeat it and says it is in Matt. vi, but by whom 
delivered penitus ignorat. C about 260. 

Forthampton chapel, ‘rector rex.’ Thos. Dobbins, minister. ss. C 
about 200. 

Par. ch. of Corsse, ‘rector rex.’ Edm. Joynes,*' vicar. C: Says 
they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them from memory as 
there contained. A: Repeated them but cannot prove by Scripture. 
LP : Can repeat it and says it is in Matt. vi., but by whom delivered he 
knows not. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Tirley, ‘rector rex.’ Hugh Dowsing, vicar. Cs. A: 
Repeated, but did not prove them by Scripture. LPs. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Hasfield, Ric. Paunsfote, Esq., patron. Hugh Wall, rector, 
did not come to be examined, as he resides on a benefice at Oxford. Roger 
Gwiet, minister. ss. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Dowdeswell, Mr. Rice patron. Mr. John Strange, rector. ss. 
Wm. Holder, minister. C: Says they are ten and in Exod. xx., but 
cannot repeat them as contained in Exod. A: Can recite but not prove 
them from Scriptures. LPs. C about 55. 

Par. ch. of Clieve, bp. of Wore. patron. Mr. John Parkhurst, rector, 
is found insigniter doctus. ss. Simon Baker, minister. C: Says they are 
ten and in Exod. xx., and can repeat them mediocriter. A: Knows and 
can repeat the Articles, and knows’? it to be the Lord’s Prayer because 
delivered by Christ to his apostles, and written in Matt. vi. C about 
540. 

Par. ch. of Sudeley, marquis of Northampton patron. Vacat pastore. 
C about 30. 

Chapel of Stoke Orchard, annexed to Clieve. Thos. Dodimede, 
minister. ss. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Prestbury, ‘rector rex.’ Will. Atkins, vicar. C: Says 
they are ten and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat from memory as there 
written. A: Recited them, but did not prove them from Scriptures. 
LP s. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Cheltenham, ‘rector rex.’ Steph. Poole, minister, was 
examined before. C about 526. 

Par. ch. of Swymbu,** Hen. Clifford, Esq., patron. Mr. Thomas Roberts, 
rector. ss. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Elmeston,** ‘ rector rex.’ Ric. Hiller, vicar. C: Says 


* Jonys in Valor. 22 So in manuscript, running two headings together. 
23 Swindon ? 2* Elmstone Hardwick. 
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ten, and in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them. As. LP s. C about 
140. 

Par. ch. of Wolston, Mr. Throgmorton patron. Hugh Whittington, 
rector, is examined elsewhere. Ric. Compton, minister. ss. C about 46. 

Chapel of Oxenton, annexed to Tewkesbury. Ric. Hambage, minister. 
ss. C about 77. 

Par. ch. of Staverton, ‘ rector rex.’ Ric. Frankes, till then (ad tunc) 
vicar, not examined, because he resigned his benefice beforehand. 
Hen. Toney, minister. C s. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. 
LP : Can repeat and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer, because written in 
Matt. vi., but by whom delivered penitus ignorat. C about 50. 

Par. ch. of Bodington, ‘ rector rex.’ John Brayford, minister. ss. C 
about 100. 

Par. ch. of Lye,® ‘rex proprietar.’ Edw. ap Jenkins, vicar. C: 
Says ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat from memory. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Charleton Kinges, ‘rector rex.’ Will. Hall, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat from memory. A: Can 
repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 315. 

Par. ch. of Lekehampton, Ralph Norwood, Esq., patron. Rizeus Jones, 
rector. Cs. A: Can repeat and also prove from Scripture mediocriter. 
LP s. C about 102. 

Par. ch. of Collesburne, ‘ rector rex.’ Ric. Hawkar, vicar. Cs. A: 
Recited, but did not prove by Seripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Badgeworth, John Norwood, gent., patron. Thos. Balden, 
vicar, not examined, because he does not reside within the diocese. Thos. 
Baskerfield, minister. C: Says ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them 
from memory. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 
about 300. 

Chapel of Shurington,?* the same J. Norwood patron. Edw. Grove, 
minister. C: Says ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot recite from memory. 
A: Can repeat but not confirm from Scriptures. LPs. C about 33. 

Par. ch. of Derehurst, Mr. Porter propr. Edw. Rutterford, minister. 
ss. C about 320. 

Par. ch. of Hatherley, John Norwood, gent., patron. Jas. Williams, 
vicar, can reply mediocriter to all the Articles. C about 35. 

Chapel of Ashechurch, ‘rector rex.’ Thos. Moris, minister. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot recite them. A: Can repeat but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 260. 

7,951. 


Deanery of Campden. 


Par. ch. of Campden, the king propr. Ralph Smith, vicar, not ex- 
amined, because he did not appear. Humph. Hower, minister. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 485. 

Par. ch. of Mikelton, the king propr. John Penne, vicar. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 200. 


> The Leigh. 26 Shurdington. 
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Par. ch. of Marston Sicca, the king patron. Mr. Dr. Sherewood, rector, 
not examined, because he does not reside within the dioc. Thos. Etkins, 
minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Shenington,*7 Wm. Sheldon, Esq., patron. Mr. Ric. 
Romsey, rector, can reply mediocriter to the articles. Wm. Whitehead, 
minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 112. 

Par. ch. of Preston super Stour, Thos. Hunckes, Esq., patron. Thos. 
Roberts, vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 30. 

Par. ch. of Quinton, dean and ch. of Wore. propr. Hugh Tipping, 
vicar. C: Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat 
them. A: Repeated but did not prove from Scriptures. LP s. C 
about 200. 

Par. ch. of Clifford,* the king patron. Mr. Arthur Cole, rector, not 
examined, because not resident in the diocese. Ric. Perkinson, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Welforde. Mr. Ric. Quene, rector, is found insigniter 
doctus. ss. John Arley, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LP s. C 
about 44. 

Par. ch. of Weston upon Avon, Mr. Gruell, patron. Geo. Fill, vicar. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 23. 

Par. ch. of Seysencote, Edw. Grivell, Esq., patron. Wm. London, 
rector. €: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 6. 

Par. ch. of Dorsington, Mr. Lovel, Esq., patron. Mr. Andrianus 
(sic) Burie, rector, can reply mediocriter to all the articles. C about 53. 

Par. ch. of Aston Subedge, Fras. Savage, isq., patron. Peter Baxter, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated but 
did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Pebworth, the king propr. Will. Fox, vicar. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 151. 

Par. ch. of Weston Sub Edge, John Gifford, Esq., patron. Henry 
Shelmerton, rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: 
Can repeat but not prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Sembure,”® Dr. Barckeley *° patron. Mr. Wm. Pye, rector, 
not examined, because he resides outside the diocese. Wm. Waterman, 
minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx. and Deut. vi., but cannot repeat 
them. A: Repeated, but did not prove them from Scripture. LP s. 
C about 100. : 

Par. ch. of Wollersey,** the king patron. Rob. Lyster, rector. C: 


*? Now in dio. Oxon. ** Clifford Chambers. ** Saintbury. 

* [Richard Bartlet, or Bartlot, M.D., sometime president of the College of 
Physicians.—Ep. EF. H. R.) 

*! Willersey. 
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Says ten, Exod. xx. and Deut. v., but cannot repeat. 
but not prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 100. 

Chapel of Lenington,** annexed to par. ch. of Tewkesbury, ‘ rector 
rex.” Roger Smith, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat but not confirm by Scripture. LP s. C 
about 56. 

Par. ch. of Stawntonet Snonsill,® the king patron. Kenelm Deane, 
rector. C: Says ten, in Deut. and Levit., does not know what chapter 
and cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LP s. 
John Piers, minister of Snowshill, replies in everything like the rector. 
C about 130. 

Par. ch. of Westbwrne Abbotts,** the king propr. Ralph Rocheford, 
minister. C: Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat 
them. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture LP s. C 
about 42. 

Par. ch. of Kemmerton (‘ Lis est an Rex vel Ricardus Lygon miles sit 
patronus’). Mr. Michael Rainoldes, rector. ss. C about 113. 

Par. ch. of Alderton, John Hickforde patron. Mr. Jas. Aishe, rector, 
is found a learned man and able to preach. ss. C about 95. 

Par. ch. of Todington cwm Stanley capella.** Ric. Gabill, vicar. ss. 
C about 52. 

Par. ch. of Dumbilton, Sir Thos. Pope patron. Wm. Hunt, rector. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not 
prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Batsford, the king patron. Michael Wieks, rector, can 
reply mediocriter to all articles. C about 52. 

Par. ch. of Stanwey, the king patron. Thos. Litell, vicar. C: Says 
ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Wormington, Sir Ralph Sadler patron. Rob. Sherlow, 
rector. C: Says ten, in Exod. xx. and Deut. v., but cannot repeat. A: 
Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Aston Somerfield,** John Somerfield, Esq., patron. Henry 
Dawkes, rector. C: Says ten, in Exod. xx. and Deut. v., but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LP s. C 
about 40. 

Par. ch. of Hynton, Wm. Barnes, Esq., patron. Simon Southerne, 
rector. (C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Cawhonibourne," the king propr. Thos. Weston, 
minister. C: Says ten, but knows not where written, nor can repeat. 
A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Buckland, Sir John Thinne, patron. Mr. Ric. Eaver, 
rector, not examined because non-resident. Thos. Rosse, minister. C: 
Says ten, but knows not where written, nor can repeat. 


A: Can repeat 


A: Can repeat 






** Perhaps Lemington, near Moreton in the Marsh. 
* Sicin MS. A misreading for Stanton and Snowshill. 
** Great Washbourn. % Stanley Pontlarge. 


% Aston Somerville. ** Cow Honeybourne. 
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but not prove from Scripture. LP. Repeated, sed a quo tradita aut wbi 
scripta nescit. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Eberton,** the king propr. John Kelinge, vicar. C: 
Says ten, but knows not where written nor can repeat. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Burton super Montem cum capella de Morton Hen- 
marshe,® Lord Wentworth patron. Geo. Nayshe, rector, ss. Ralph 
Gee, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Todnam,*® bp. of Westminster patron. John Lathebury, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Dydbroke, ‘ rector rex.’ Wm. Heskins, vicar. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Childyswickwam, ‘ rector rex.’ Wm. Lewys, vicar. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove 
by Scripture. LPs. C about 211. 

Par. ch. of Beckford cwm eapella de Asheton, Sir Ric. Lee patron. 


Mr. John Chamberlayne, vicar, is found insigniter doctus. ss. C about 
190. 


8,945. 
Deanery of Stowe. 

Par. ch. of Stowe, the king patron. Mr. Wm. Dingley, rector, not 
examined, because non-resident. John Poole, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove by Scripture. 
LP s. C about 350. 

Par. ch. of Brodwell cum capella de Adilstroppe, Ric. Drewes, Esq., 
patron. Thos. Banbroke, rector. C: Says ten, Ex. xx., but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. Thos. 
Bate, minister, replies in everything like the rector. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Compton Parva, Dr. Cox patron. Wm. Sheppard, 
minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Bladington, dean and ch. of Christch., Oxford, propr. 
John Cooke, vicar. C: Says ten, sed whi scripta nescit, nisi per Regiam 
maiestatem, nor can repeat them. A: Repeated, but did not prove 
from Scripture. LP: Can repeat and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer, 
propterea quod a Christo (ut credit) tradita sit, sed ubi scripta penitus 
ignorat. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Sutton, the king patron. Walter Moris, rector, not 
examined because non-resident. Wm. Steward, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not confirm from Scrip- 
ture. LP: Repeated and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer because delivered 
by Christ to his apostles, but where written he knows not. C about 8. 

Par. ch. of Cundicot,** Sir Thos. Wentworth, patron. Nic. Wieke, 
rector. ss. C about 42. 

Par. ch. of Overswell,*® Wm. Stratford patron. John Wilkes, rector. C: 

* Ebrington. * Moreton in the Marsh. ” Todenham. 
“ Sutton under Brails. * Condicote. * Upper Swell. 
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Says ten, in Exod. xxiv., but cannot repeat them. A: Can repeat but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 31. 

Par. ch. of Netherswell, dean and ch. of Christch., Oxford, propr. 
Edw. Machin, vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: 
Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 58. 

Par. ch. of Wieke Risington, Mr. Cooke, citizen of London, patron. 
Hen. Bassingborne, rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. 
A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. IPs. C about 62. 

Par. ch. of Risington Parva, dean and ch. of Christch., Oxf., patron. 
Edm. Caterall, rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: 
Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Westote,*4 Lady Baskervilde patroness. Dr. Baskerfield, 
rector, not examined, because non-resident. Garret Grenow, minister. 
Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove directly from Scripture. LP s. C 
about 56. 

Par. ch. of Odington, precentor of York cathedral patron. Arthur 
Cole, rector there and of Clifford aforesaid. Rob. Hichecoke, minister. 
C: Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat them. A: 
Repeated but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Overslaughter, John Slaughter, patron. Wm. Potter, 
rector. C: Says ten, but knows not where written, nor can repeat them. 
A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LP. Can repeat, sed a 
quo tradita, aut ubi scripta penitus ignorat. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Coldaston, the king patron. Hugh Evance, vicar. C: 
Says ten, but knows not where written nor can repeat. A+: Can repeat 
but not confirm from Scripture. LPs. C about 48. 

Par. ch. of Salperton, Mr. Heydon, Esq., patron. Thos. Bold, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but cannot 
prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Nawnton, Edw. Baskerfield, Esq., patron. Mr. Walter 
Colins, rector, not examined, because non-resident. Edw. Dugmore, 
minister. Cs. A: Canrepeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C: 
about 80. 

Par. ch. of Notgrove, the king patron. Mr. Ric. Numslowe, rector, 
ss. Ric. Ambrose, minister, ss. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Getinge Inferior,’ the king patron. Baldwin Johnson, 
vicar. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove them from Scripture. LP s. 
C about 116. 

Par. ch. of Getinge Superior,** dean and ch. of Christch., Oxford, propr. 
Thos. Hawkins minister. ss. C about 177. 

Par. ch. of Pinnocke, the king patron. Thos. Farr, rector. C: Says 
they are ten, in Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can recite, but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C18. 

Par. ch. of Hawlinge, earl of Warwick patron. Wm. Cobley, rector. 
C: Says ten, but knows not where written nor can repeat. A: Knows 
them, but can scarcely repeat them from memory, and cannot prove them 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 71. 

Par. ch. of Shipton Solas, Henry Heydon and John Daunteseley 
patrons. John Lambert, rector. ss. C about 30. 


‘* Westcote. * Lower Guiting. * Temple Guiting. 
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Par. ch. of Hasilton and Enworthe," the king patron. Walter Corbet, 
rector, ss. Henry Bridges, minister. Can reply mediocriter to all 
articles. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Turkeden, Dr. Coxe patron. John Stachouse, vicar. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 63. 

Par. ch. of Bourton super Aquam, with the chapel of Slaughter In- 
ferior, the king patron. Mr. Dr. Prinne, rector, not examined, because 
non-resident. 7 March 1552, Hxaminatus est Londini et invenitur 
indoctus. Nicholas Sawnders, minister of Bourton. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Seripture. LPs. C about 111. John Huntinge, minister of Slaughter, 
replies in everything like Sawnders. C about 94. 

Par. ch. of Risington Magna, Lord Sandes patron. Ric. Browne, rector, 
has been examined elsewhere. Wm. Penell, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat them as there contained. A: Can repeat 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 107. 

Par. ch. of Winryche,"* the king patron. Edmund Caterall, rector, has 
been examined elsewhere. Thos. Rawlinge, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat as there written. A: Can repeat but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Barington Magna, the king patron. Mr. Andreus Bassam, 
vicar. ss. C about 130. 

Par. ch. of Barington Parva, the king patron. Thos. Arden, vicar. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Wydforde, Edm. Harmer, Esq., patron. John Nuttle, rector, 
not examined, because decrepit. Chas. Gawden, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. Aand LP. Can say nothing to these, nor 
repeat them from memory. C about 16. 

Farmecote,"® the king rector. (blank), minister. C, A, and 
LP: Invenitur vir prae caeteris ignorans. C about 13. 





2,678. 
Deanery of Cirencester. 

Par. ch. of Cirencester, heirs of Anth. Bourchier patrons. Wm. 
Phelppes, rector, ss. Wm. Badcoke, minister. C: Ten, Exod. xx., but 
cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LP s. 
C about 1,460. 

Par. ch. of Bagenden, Sir John Thyn patron. John Mynde, rector. 
C: Ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Northcerney, the king patron. Thos. Taylor, rector. C: 
Ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture, quia satis erit sibi eredere propterea quod traditus (sic) authori- 
tate Regia. LPs. Ric. Munforde, minister there, replies in all things 
like the rector. C. about 145. 

Par. ch. of Stratton, Henry Earsye, Esq., patron. Roger Griene, 


rector. C s. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LP s. 
C about 44. 











‘7 Yanworth. 





** Windrush, 





* Now attached to Lower Guiting. 
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Par. ch. of Daglingworth, the king patron. John Watson rector, not 
examined, because non-resident. John Strange, minister. C s. A: 
Can repeat but not prove directly from Scripture. LPs. C about 46. 

Par. ch. of Dunsburne Regis,*° the king patron. Mr. Gilbert Borne, 
rector, not examined, because non-resident. John Plebean, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat as there contained. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 72. 

Par. ch. of Downsborne Militis,>' the king patron. Roger Morwent,** 
rector. ss. C about 42. 

Par. ch. of Northlatche, bp. of Gloucester patron. Thos. Monoz, 
vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat as there contained. 
A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LP s. Gabriel 
Moreton, minister, ss, and can preach. C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Fermerton,* Thos. Parker patron. John Lawrence, 
rector, has been examined before. Ric. Westbury, minister, can reply 
mediocriter to all the articles. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Hampnet, Edmund Horne, Esq., patron. Hugh Benet, 
rector. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 30. 

Par. ch. of Chedworth, Hugh Westwoode patron. Gilbert Jobborne, 
vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Rendcombe, the king patron. Humphrey Horton, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. Geo. Godney, minister. C: Knows 
their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 61. 

Par. ch. of Cootes, Sir Giles Poule patron. Thos. Best, rector, can 
reply mediocriter to all the articles. C about 30. 

Par. ch. of Sidington Petre, the king propr. John Pullam, vicar. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. Hen. Jones, minister, replies to all like 
the rector. C about 24. 

Par. ch. of Southecerney, bp. of Gloucester patron. John Dumbell, 
vicar. C: Says ten, but cannot tell where written or repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not confirm by Scripture. LP: Can repeat and knows it is 
the Lord’s Prayer propterea quod tradita sit a Domino Rege, ac scripta 
in libro regio de Communi Oracione. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Driffield, Sir Humphrey Browne patron. John Dumbell, 
vicar, before examined. Thos. Nele, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., 
but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. 
LP: Can repeat; sed a quo tradita aut ubi scripta penitus ignorat. 
C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Harnehill, Domina Margareta Coppe patroness. Ric. 
Beller, rector, replies to all articles like Thos. Nele, minister of Driffield. 
C about 25. 

Par. ch. of Preston, Sir John Pope patron. Guido Hill, vicar. C: 


5° Duntesbourne Abbots. 5! Duntesbourne Rouse. 

*? Perhaps for Robert Morwent, who was president of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and died in 1558. He bequeathed the advowson of Duntesbourne Rouse to 
his college. 5 Farmington. 
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says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 65. 

Par. ch. of Ampney Mar’,** the king propr. Thos. Mill, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove by Scripture. LPs. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Culwedemes,*> Hugh Westwood, Esq., patron. Laurence 
Gase, rector. ss. C about 41. 

[Name of church omitted,] °° Laurence Gase rector ibidem supra 
examinatus. Chr. Any, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat and confirm mediocriter from Scripture. LP s. 
C about 36. 

Par. ch. of Stowell, Walter Baskerfill patron. Ric. Conway, rector, 
can reply mediocriter to all the articles. C about 9. 

Par. ch. of Compton Abdale, dean and ch. of Bristol propr. John 
Roodes, minister. C s. A: Can repeat but not prove by Scripture. 
LP s. C about 90. 

Par. ch. of Byburye, earl of Pembroke patron. Wm. Shelden, vicar. 
C: Knows their place and number, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, 
but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 80. 

[Barnsley.*7} Wm. Tawny, rector, replies in everything like Wm. 
Shelden, vicar of Byburie. C about 93. 


A: Can repeat, but not prove 


8,356. 
Deanery of Fairforde. 


Par. ch. of Fairforde, dean and ch. of Gloucester propr. Thos. 
Taylor, vicar, has been examined before. Thos. Pell, minister. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove by 
Scripture. LPs. C about 260. 

Par. ch. of Meysy Hampton, Mr. Wm. Sawnders patron. Mr. John 
Strange, rector, has been examined before. Ric. Penkethe, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not prove 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Ampneye Crucis, the king patron. Thos. Michell, vicar, 
has been examined before. C about 130. 


Par. ch. of Ampneye Petre, the king propr. Thos. Mill, minister, has 
been examined before. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Downe Ampneye, Sir Anth. Hungerforde patron. Barth. 
Ferris, vicar, replies on all things like Ric. Penkethe, minister of Meysie 
Hampton. Wm. Sparhawke, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but 
cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but not confirm directly by Scripture. 
LP s. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Quenington, Sir Anth. Kingston patron. Anth. Alden, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 16. 

Par. ch. of Hathroppe, dean and ch. of Gloucester patron. Jas. 
Walton, rector, can reply mediocriter to all articles. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Culne Ailewines, dean and ch. of Gloucester propr. Edw. 


** Ampney St. Mary. 55 No doubt Coln St. Denis. 
** Perhaps Coln Rogers. 


7 Name of benefice, omitted in manuscript, appears in Valor. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIII. 
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Barnard, vicar, not examined, because non-resident. Henry Barney, 
minister. C: Knows not the number or place, nor can repeat them 
A: Can repeat them, but not prove from Scripture. LP: Can scarcely 
repeat it, sed a quo tradita et ubi scripta nescit. C about 40. 

Par. ch. of Shirborne, the king patron. Mr. Henry Willyes, vicar, 
has been examined before. John Fawdon, minister. ss. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Kempsford, bp. of Gloucester patron. Humphrey 
Galimor, vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Re- 
peated, but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 240. 

Par. ch. of Lachelade, the king patron. Adam Ruswell, vicar. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove 
by Scripture. LP s. Hogo David, minister, replies like the vicar. 
C about 200. 

Par. ch. of Burthopp,®® dean and ch. of Gloucester patron. Ric. 
Hill, rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove by Scripture. LPs. C about 54. 

Par. ch. of Sowthorpp, the king patron. John Lorde, vicar. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not con- 
firm by Scripture. LPs. C about 46. 

Par. ch. of Estlatche,®® the king propr. Thomas Water, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 50. 


1,516. 


Deanery of Stonehouse. 


Par. ch. of Paineswick, the king patron. Mr. John Williams, vicar, 
has been examined before. Wm. Wilson, minister. C: Knew the 
number, but not the place, and could not repeat them. A: Can repeat, 
but not prove by Scripture. LPs. C about 560. 

Par. ch. of Bisleye, the king patron. Mr. John Fowler, vicar, ss, and 
can preach. Matt. Glane, minister, can reply mediocriter to all the 
articles. C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Saperton, Sir Giles Pole patron. Wm. Mannynge, rector. 
ss. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Myserden, Sir Anth. Kingston patron. Henry Adams, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A. Can repeat, but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 89. 

Par. ch. of Edgeworthe, Simon Rawley, Esq., patron. Ric. Hill, rector. 
ss. C about 45. 

Par. ch. of Wynston, Sir Arth. Hungerford patron. Hugh Summer, 
rector. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 
about 50. 

Par. ch. of Cowley, the king patron. John Bromwiche, rector, not 
examined, because non-resident. Peter Eyton, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scrip- 
ture. LPs. C about 50. 

Par. ch. of Elkeston, Geo. Huntley, Esq., patron. Ric. Flemmynge, 
rector. Cs. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 
about 56. 
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Par. ch. of Beynsfilde,® Sir John Bridges patron. Thos. Lane, rector, 
can reply mediocriter to all the articles. C about 77. 

Par. ch. of Cranham, Sir John Bridges patron. John Sewen, rector. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 69. 

Par. ch. of Estington, earl of Pembroke patron. Wm. Tonge, 
minister. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, 
but did not confirm by Scripture. LPs. C about 284. 

Par. ch. of Cubberley, Sir John Bridges patron. Edw. Heyden, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. John Phillips, minister. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove by 
Seripture. LPs. C about 50. 

Par. ch. of Syde, Sir Wm. Barckley patron. John Harolde, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. Wm. Townsley, minister. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 35. 

Par. ch. of Stonehouse, the king propr. Mr. Richard Browne, vicar, 
has been examined before. John Shawe, minister. Cs. A: Can repeat, 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 280. 

Par. ch. of Stanley Regis, earl of Arundel patron. Mr. Alan Percye, 
rector, not examined, because non-resident. Wm. Ambrose, minister. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx., and repeated mediocriter. A: Can repeat, but not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Stanley Leonard, John Sanford propr. Roger Hochekyns, 
minister, replies mediocriter to all the articles. C about 263. 

Par. ch. of Nymsfielde, the king patron. John Keylock, rector. C: 
Knows their number and place and can repeat mediocriter. A: Can 
repeat, but not confirm by Scripture. LPs. C about 85. 

Par. ch. of Horsleye, ‘rector rex.’ Henry Woodhouse, vicar. C: 
Says ten, Exod. xx.,and can repeat mediocriter. A: Can repeat, but not 
confirm by Scripture. LPs. C about 217. 

Par. ch. of Mychinhampton, Lord Windsor patron. Mr. Gilbert 
Bourne, rector, not examined, because non-resident. John Edwards, 
minister. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not confirm by Scripture. LPs. C 
about 500. 

Par. ch. of Aveninge, Lord Windsor patron. Giles Cox, rector, not 
examined, because non-resident. Wm. Rugeway, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scrip- 
ture. LPs. C about 260. 

Par. ch. of Tetburye, Dean and ch. of Christch., Oxford, propr. Mr. 
Thos. Bole, vicar, ss. Wm. Lightfoot, minister, ss. C about 600. 

Par. ch. of Shipton Moyne, Lord Sturton patron, Sir Jas. Stumpe, 
patron. Ric. Genyns, rector, not examined, because non-resident. Wm. 
Wotton, minister. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. 
LP s. C about 90. 

Par. ch. of Rodmerton, Thos. Wye, Esq., patron. Wm. Wye, rector, 
ss, and can preach. Wm. Fowler, minister, can reply mediocriter to all 
the articles. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Woodchester, earl of Arundel patron. Mr. Symouns 
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Stewarde, rector, not examined, because non-resident. John Spaldynge, 
minister. ©: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, 
but did not prove from Scripture. LP: Can repeat, sed a quo tradita aut 
ubi scripta nescit. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Frowcetur,®' the king patron. Mr. Kenelm Deane, vicar, 
has been examined before. John Kendall, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Cherington,®? Sir Edw. Beynton patron. Ric. Branbriges, 
rector. ss. C 70. 

Chapel of Strowd, annexed to par. ch. of Brysley. Matt. Glane,® 
minister. C s. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LP: 
Can repeat, and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer because delivered by Christ 
to his apostles, but where written he knows not. C about 580. 

Chapel of Rodborowe, Lord Windsor patron. John Gyles, minister, 
can reply mediocriter to all the articles. C 240. 

5,550. 


Deanery of Haukisburye. 


Par. ch. of Marsfielde, the king patron. Mr. John Cumptun, vicar, 
not examined, because non-resident. Henry Spendlowke, minister. C: 
Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat. A: Knows 
them, but scarcely repeated them from memory, nor can he prove them 
from Scripture. LP: Can repeat, sed a quo tradita, aut whi scripta 
ignorat. C about 500. 

Par. ch. of Coldaston, the king patron. Mr. Wm. Sherowde, rector, 
insigniter eruditus, ss. John Rumsaye, minister. C: Says ten, Exod. 
xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. 
LP s. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Bytton, dean and ch. of Salisbury patron. Ric. Bonde, 
vicar. C: Says ten, but knows not where written, nor can repeat. A: 
Repeated, but cannot prove from Scriptures. LP: Can repeat, sed a 
quo tradita aut ubi scripta nescit. C about 300. 

Par. ch. of Tormerton, Sir John Sainctlo patron. Mr. Edw. Wyxe, 
rector, insigniter doctus, ss. Jas. Wikeham, minister, ss. C about 100. 

Chapel of Sodbury Mercat, dean and ch. of Worcester patron. Wm. 
Ramsey, vicar, ss. John Glover, minister, nihil docte respondere valet 
ad articulos suprascriptos. C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Sodbury Vetus, dean and ch. of Worcester patron. Wm. 
Ramsey, above named, vicar, already examined. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Sodbury Parva, Sir John Welshe patron. John Clerke, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 70. 

Par. ch. of Yate, Lord Audeley patron. Mr. Dr. Bowlam, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. Patrick Durye, minister. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from 
Scripture. LP: Can repeat and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer because 
delivered by Christ to his apostles, but where written he knows not. 
C about 240. 


| Frocester. ® Cherrington. ® Perhaps Glave. 
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Par. ch. of Haukisbury, Lady Butler patroness. Elyxander (sic) 
English, minister, ss. C about 750. 

Par. ch. of Horton, duke of Northumberland patron. Ric. Walker, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, 
but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Boxwell et Leyterton, the king patron. Thos. Hancockes, 
rector. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: 
Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 68. 

Par. ch. of Oldbury, Henry Clifford, Esq., patron. Mr. John Shene, 
rector, insigniter doctus, ss. C about 70. 

Par. ch. of Wickwarr, Lord Dalawarr patron. Mr. George Colier, 
rector, not examined, because non-resident. Laurence Gyles, minister and 
under-master (hypodidascalus), ss. C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Alderley, Matt. Pomke (?), gent., patron. Mr. Thos. 
Trappe, rector, insigniter eruditus, ss. C about 126. 

Par. ch. of Irenacton, Sir Nich. Poynes patron. Mr. John Whether- 
burne, rector, insigniter doctus, ss. C about 210. 

Par. ch. of Tortworthy,** Thos. Throgmorton, Esq., patron. Rob. 
Wever, rector, ss. C about 172. 

Par. ch. of Charfield, Ric. Druewell, Esq., patron. Rob. Sparrye, 
rector, can reply mediocriter to all the articles. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Cromhall, Sir Ric. Lyson patron. John Hickes, rector, 
ss. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Tedrington,® the king patron. Wm. Yate, vicar. C s. 
A: Can repeat, but not prove all of them by Scripture. LP s. C 
about 160. 

Par. ch. of Weston byrte, duke of Somerset patron. Wm. Bocnell, 
rector. Cs. A: Can repeat but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 
about 40. 

Par. ch. of Dydmerton, John Wroughton, gent., patron. John Barne, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 30. 

Par. ch. of Poculchurch, dean and ch. of coll. ch. of Wells patron. 
Henry Banckes, vicar. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot 
repeat. A: Repeated, but did not confirm by Scripture. LP s. CU 
about 120. 

Par. ch. of Westerley, dean and ch. of coll. ch. of Wells patron. 
John Ball, minister. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot 
repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C 
about 280. 

Par. ch. of Dyreham, Sir Walter Denys patron. Fras. Tyll, rector. 
C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Knows them, 
but can scarcely repeat them, and cannot prove from Scripture. LP: 
Replies mediocriter. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Syston, Sir Walter Denys patron. Thos. Swetnam, 
rector. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Abston, the king propr. Rob. Rosingrove, minister. C: 
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Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but cannot prove 
from Scripture. LPs. C about 120. ° 

Par. ch. of Wapleye, dean and ch. of Bristol patron. Thos. Brier- 
hurst, vicar. ©: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. 
A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 110. 

Par. ch. of Badmynton Magna, Lady Butler patroness. Rob. Warde, 
vicar. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove from Scriptures. LPs. C about 120. 

Par.ch.of Dointon, the king patron. Thos. Spicer, rector, not examined, 
because non-resident. Rob. Savage, minister. C: Knows their number 
and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove from 
Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Frampton Coterell. Edw. Hillinge, rector, replies 
throughout like Rob. Savage, minister of Dointon. C about 120. 

5,526. 
Deanery of Dursleye. 

Par. ch. of Dursleye, the king patron. Mr. Nicholas Wotton, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. Roland Lane, minister. C: Knows 
their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove by Scripture. LPs. C about 460. 

Par. ch. of Camme-cum-Stinchecombe, bp. of Gloucester patron. 
Nich. Compton, vicar. C: Knows their number, but says they are 
written in Matt. xvi. (‘16'° Mathei’) or in some of the Evangelists, and 
cannot repeat them. A: Repeated them, but did not prove one of them 
from Scripture. LP: Can scarcely reply. C about 460. 

Par. ch. of Colleye,** the king patron. Ric. Whitehead, vicar. C: 
Knows their number and place where they are written, but cannot repeat. 
A: Can repeat, but not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 200. 

Par. ch. of Wottun cum Nybleye, dean and ch. of Christch., Oxford, 
patron. Maurice Burnell, vicar. ©: Knows their number and place, 
but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove from Scripture. 
LP s. C about 400. 

Chapel of Nybleye. Thos. Thackham, minister and under-master, ss. 
C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Newton baggepathe.* Thos. Mason, rector. C: Knows 
their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove by any authority of Scripture. LPs. C about 70. 

Par. ch. of Beverstone cum capella de Kingscote, the king patron. Mr. 
John Williams, rector, has been examined before. John Barne, minister. 
C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
did not prove by any Scripture testimonies. LPs. C about 240. 

Par. ch. of Rokehampton cum capella de Oldeburye, Lady Barkley 
patroness. Rob. Sparry, rector, has been examined before. ——-— (blank), 
minister. Cs. A: Repeated, but did not prove by Scripture testimonies. 
LPs. C about 50. 

Par. ch. of Slymbridge, Magd. Coll., Oxford, patron. Mr. Thomas 
Capenhurst, rector, found insigniter doctus, ss. Ralph Crowswell, 
minister, found satis doctus, ss. C about 400. 

Par. ch. of Uleye, the king patron. Mr. Henry Wyllys, rector, has 
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been examined before. Jas. Welford, minister. C: Knows number and 
place, but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not one of them can he 
confirm by Scripture. LPs. C about 140. 

Par. ch. of Osilworthe, Sir Nich. Poines patron. Ric. Bonde, rector, 
has been examined before. Wm. Blomefielde, minister. C: Says ten, 
Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but cannot at all confirm by 
Seripture. LPs. C about 22. 

Par. ch. of Barkeley, dean and ch. of Bristol propr. John Harps- 
fyelde, vicar, found bene [doctus ?], ss. Wm. Flemminge, ss. C about 
1,012. 

Par. ch. of Thornbury cum capella de Rangeworthye. John Soniger, 
vicar. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., nut cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but 
not prove from any Scriptures. LPs. C about 700. 

Par. ch. of Frampton. Ric. Sheffarde, vicar, is found entirely 
ignorant. C about 200. 

Par. ch. of Lashborowe, Lady Foskue patroness. John Shearche, 
vicar, is found vir prae caeteris ignarus. C about 17. 

Chapel of Stone, annexed to Barckley. Wm. Underhill, minister. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not 
prove by Scripture. LP: Repeated, and knows it is the Lord’s Prayer 
because delivered by Christ to his apostles, but where written he knows 
not. C about 100. 

Chapel of Hill, annexed to par. ch. of Barckeley. Thos. Test, 
minister, replies throughout like the minister of Stone. C about 100. 

4,991. 
Deanery of the Forest. 

Par. ch. of Dimmocke, Sir Ric. Lee patron. Thos. Whitynge, vicar. 
C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat them and 
prove same by Scripture. LP s. C about 440. Wm. Grestocke, 
minister of Dymocke, ss (mediocriter). 

Par. ch. of Preston, bp. of Gloucester propr. Henry Wakeman, vicar. 
C: Knows number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat them, 
but not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Bramysbarow,*®* John Bromwyche, gent., patron. Thos. 
Harwell, rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Re- 
peated, but did not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Kempleye, Dr. Baskervile patron. John Camme, vicar, 
C: Knows number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can scarcely 
repeat and cannot prove by Scripture. LP: Repeated, sed a quo 
tradita aut wbi scripta nescit. Wm. Broke, minister, replies like the 
vicar. C about 80. : 

Par. ch. of Newent, Sir Ric. Lee patron. John Cutler, vicar. C: 
Knows number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not 
prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 712. 

Par. ch. of Tiberton, the king patron. John Mayo, rector. Cs 
(mediocriter). A: Can repeat them and prove some by Scripture. LPs. 
CU about 80. 

Par. ch. of Rudforde, dean and ch. of Gloucester patron. Rie. 
Brodforde, rector. ©: Knows number and place, but cannot repeat. 
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A: Repeated them, but did not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C about 
70. 

Chapel of Pauntleye, Sir Nich. Arnolde propr. Thos. Twynning, 
minister. C: Says ten, but knows not where written and cannot repeat. 
A: Knows them, but can scarcely repeat, and cannot prove one by 
Scripture. LP: Repeated, sed a quo tradita aut ubi scripta penitus 
ignorat. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Teynton, dean and ch. of Gloucester patron. Thos. 
Kyngeswood, rector, has been examined before. Ric. Edmonds, minister. 
Cs. A: Repeated them, but did not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C 
about 140. 

Par. ch. of Upleadon, dean and ch. of Gloucester propr. Roger 
Lowe, minister, is found vir prae caeteris ignarus, nam nihil directe 
respondere valet. C about 80. 

Par. ch. of Dean Magna,*® Wm. Beynam patron. Wm. Augustine, 
rector, ss. C about 260. 

Par. ch. of Habenhall,’° Lady Beynam patroness. Wm. Bougge, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
did not prove by any Scripture testimonies. LPs. John Wotton, 
minister. C: Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat 
them. A: Can repeat them, but not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C 
about 50. 

Par. ch. of Huntley, earl of Shrewsbury patron. Ric. Taylor, rector. 
C: Knows number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat them, 
but not prove one by Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Longhope, ‘rector rex.’ Wm. Trigge, vicar. C: Says 
ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but did not prove by 
Scripture. LPs. C about 180. 

Par. ch. of Lee, ‘rector rex.’ Wm. Pye, minister. C: Knows 
number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but not prove by 
any authority of Scripture, nisi quod sic dicit Ecclesia. LPs. Can 
repeat, and knows it to be the Lord’s Prayer because Christ tempore 
Passionis suae mandavit discipulis suis dicens, ‘ Vigilate et orate,’ but 
where written he knows not. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Bickner Anglie, Lord Ferrys patron. Walter Mey, rector, 
not examined, because non-resident. Chr. Horton, minister, is found prae 
caeteris ignarus, and can answer nothing directly. C about 177. 

Par. ch. of Ruerden, dean and ch. of Worcester propr. Wm. 
Warmecombe, vicar, not examined, because non-resident. Stephen Phy- 
lippes, minister, ss (mediocriter). C about 160. 

Par. ch. of Newland cum Breame, bp. of Liandaff propr. John Quarr, 
vicar. C: Says ten, Exod xx., but cannot repeat. A: Can repeat, but 
not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 700. 

Par. ch. of Stawnton, Henry Braine patron. Mr. Roger Wynter, 
rector. C: Knows their number and place, but cannot repeat. A: Can 
repeat, but not prove from Scripture, nisi quod sic dicit Ecclesia Catholica. 
LP s. C about 100. 

Par. ch. of Lancawet, earl of Worcester patron. Wm. Wellington, 
rector. C: Says ten, Exod. xx., but cannot repeat. A: Repeated, but 
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cannot confirm by Scripture. LP: Can repeat, and knows it was 
delivered by Christ to his apostles, but where written he knows not. C 
about 19. 

Par. ch. of Alvington, the same earl patron. John Coke, minister. 
C: Says ten, but where written he knows not, nor can repeat. A: Re- 
peated, but did not prove from Scripture. LPs. C about 110. 

Par. ch. of Wollaston, earl of Worcester patron. Mr. Roger Winter, 
vicar, has been examined already. John Mathew, minister. C: Knows 
their number and place, and can repeat them mediocriter. A: Can repeat 
them, and confirm same by Scripture. LPs. C about 120. 

Par. ch. of Awre, ‘ rector rex,’ chapel of Blackney annexed. Anthony 
Aldewyn, vicar, has been examined before. Ph. Hawlynge, minister. C s. 
A: Can repeat, but not confirm by Scripture nisi ex primo Geneseos, et eo 
quod sic mandavit dominus rex. LP: Repeated, and knows it was 
delivered by Christ to his apostles, but where written he knows not. C 
about 420. 

Par. ch. of Lydneye, dean and ch. of Hereford propr. Thos. Hopkins, 
vicar, ss (mediocriter). C about 460. 

Chapel of Brevell,”' the same dean and ch. propr. Geo. Wadham, 
minister (mediocriter). C about 170. 

Chapel of Henghelfyeld,’ the same dean and ch. propr. Nich. Page, 
minister, ss (mediocriter). C about 80. 

Chapel of Aileberton, the dean and ch. aforesaid propr. Rob. Heyet, 
minister, cannot answer any of the articles, not even by whom the LP 
was delivered, or where written. C about 60. 

Par. ch. of Westburye, vicars choral of Harford propr. Ric. Shiriff, 
vicar, ss (mediocriter). C about 700. 

Par. ch. of Bleisdon, Anth. Kiiggston and Thos. Kerle patrons. Henry 
Fowle, rector, ss (mediocriter). C about 100. 

Chapel of Newnham, John May propr. Henry Deyse, minister. C s. 
A: Can repeat, but not prove by Scripture. LPs. C about (blank). 

Chapel of Deane Parva, the same John May propr. Geo. Pomfret, 
minister. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove by Scripture. LPs. C 
about 200. 

Par. ch. of Mynsterworthe, bp. of Bristol propr. John Whitmay, 
vicar. Cs. A: Can repeat, but not prove by Scripture. LPs. C 
about 227. 

Par. ch. of Churcham cum Bulley, dean and ch. of Gloucester [patron]. 
Rob. Johnson, vicar, ss. C about 340. 

Par. ch. of Tyddenham, the king propr. Wm. Levinge, vicar, ss. C 
about 260. 

Par. ch. of Oxenhall, John Bridges propr. Wm. Adys, minister, is 
found prae caeteris ignarus and can answer nothing directly. C about 90. 

6,657 48,929 
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Some Letters of Toby and James Bonnell. 


Tue labours of writers interested in the field of Irish ecclesiastical 
history have within recent years recalled attention, after a lapse 
of two centuries, to the ‘exemplary life and character’ of James 
Bonnell. A careful notice in the Dictionary of National Biography 
and a more popularly written account in the Churchman for 
October 1899 have sufficiently explained the importance of Bon- 
nell’s figure in the history of English churchmanship in the 
Ireland of the Restoration period. And these notices abundantly 
vindicate the title of their saintly subject to the ‘ testimonials of those 
right reverend fathers of our church’ with which Bonnell’s first 
biographer prudently fortified a scarcely discriminating panegyric. 
The concurring testimony of five of the most eminent of con- 
temporary Irish prelates, including two so distinguished as 
Narcissus Marsh and William King, to the peculiar piety and 
essentially religious temperament of Bonnell has probably done 
at least as much as the Life itself to establish Bonnell’s reputa- 
tion as an exemplar of the art and practice of holy living and holy 
dying. For certainly the attempt of Archdeacon Hamilton to inter- 
pret his hero’s character by a medley of devout ‘ meditations’ fully 
justifies the shrewd misgivings of Bonnell’s most intimate friend, 
Archbishop King, as to the possibility of doing justice in a bio- 
graphical compilation to powers of religious contemplation which 
have been praised without extr@@gance as slightly recalling 
Thomas a Kempis. King had himself at first undertaken to 
be his friend’s biographer, but had prudently withdrawn from 
the task, ‘feeling myself unable to undertake such an excellent 
piece as I figure to myself the just image of Mr. Bonnell would 
make,’ or ‘to make the reader apprehend his peculiar charms 
and graces, that almost ravished those that conversed with 
him.’' Yet, in spite of the inherent difficulties of the task, 
there emerges from the Life and Correspondence of Bonnell a 
figure of singular purity. In the active duties of a lay office he 
continually manifested an unaffected piety ; and amid all the licence 
of a licentious age he exhibited from earliest manhood a devotional 
quietism which, a generation earlier, would have better fitted him 


' King’s intimacy with Bonnell was cordial and his admiration sincere. Bonnell 
in his last years frequently visited King in Derry, and several letters from the arch- 
bishop to his friend are preserved in the King Papers. In one of them, 12 Dec. 1693, 
King tells a good story of Queen Mary’s conscientiousness in regard to episcopal pre- 
ferment. ‘I hear from England Dr. Bladen bids fair for a bishopric, Lord C. his 
friend, and that the countess of Anglesey spoke last summer for him to the queen, 
who answered, “ Madam, you don’t care for bishops, and so are indifferent who fill 
the places; but I am of another mind and would have none but well-qualified 
persons.” ’ 
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for the community of Little Gidding than for the struggles of an 
active career. 

It is not, however, for the purpose of illustrating more fully the 
title of Bonnell to the admiration which his devotional spirit 
aroused in his contemporaries that attention is called to him here. 
We propose rather to show how our knowledge of affairs in Ireland 
during and immediately after the Revolution is illustrated and en- 
larged by Bonnell’s papers and correspondence. For this lay saint 
was closely involved, in spite of himself, in merely mundane affairs. 
His father, Samuel Bonnell, whose grandfather was one of the 
many Dutch refugees from the Alva persecutions who settled in 
Norwich, had, after a prosperous career as a merchant in Leghorn, 
involved his fortunes in those of the exiled royal family of England, 
and had beggared himself to meet the necessities of Queen Henrietta 
Maria and her children. He was rewarded at the Restoration with 
the position of accountant-general of Ireland. Though Samuel Bon- 
nell, dying in 1662, did not long enjoy this reward of his services, 
his appointment did not expire with him. ‘In order to the better 
education and maintenance of my dear son James Bonnell I have 
obtained,’ so runs his will, ‘letters patent for him to be joined 
with me in the office of accountant-general of the customs and 
excise of Ireland, which with the fees thereof he will as survivor 
enjoy solely after my death during his good behaviour.’? Thus 
James Bonnell found himself provided with a competence, and 
dedicated, in spite of himself, to a lay profession which he 
continually deplores in his correspondence as hindering him 
from embracing a clerical career. It is evident that motives of 
purely personal advantage would not have restrained him from 
resigning the office and its emoluments. But his mother 
being left with slender resources, Bonnell elected on completing 
his education to retain the office and discharge its duties in 
person. To this circumstance we owe it that an observer 
peculiarly competent to record the signs of the times was a resident 
in Dublin during the stirring period of the Revolution and in a 
position which enabled him to see below the surface of things. 
In the Exemplary Life and Character depicted by Archdeacon 
Hamilton but little attention is bestowed on these aspects of Bon- 
nell’s career. Yet even there some few allusions to sublunary 
affairs have escaped excision; and Macaulay has quoted, in his 
paragraphs on the state of Dublin at the moment of the flight of 
King James and the entry of William, the following graphic passage 
from a*meditation written by Bonnell at this time :— 

How did we see the protestants on the great day of our Revolution, 
Thursday, the third of July (a day ever to be remembered by us 


? Original in Irish Public Record Office. 
* History of England, ch. xvi. 
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with all thankfulness, O had it been begun with visiting our churches 
and presenting ourselves there to God our deliverer!), congratulate and 
embrace one another as they met like persons alive from the dead! like 
brothers and sisters meeting after a long absence, and going about from 
house to house to give each other joy of God’s great mercy; inquiring 
of one another how they passed the late days of distress and terror ! 
What apprehensions they had; what fears or dangers they were 
under ; those that were prisoners how they got their liberty, how they 
were treated, and what from time to time they thought of things.‘ 


Passages of this sort are, however, rare in the Life, and it is toa very 
different source that we are indebted for the letters reproduted 
below. 

The well-known Cambridge ecclesiastical historian John Strype 
was a near kinsman of the Bonnells. A member, like the latter, of 
the community of French and Dutch refugees at Norwich, Strype’s 
father had married Hester, the sister of Samuel and the paternal 
aunt of James Bonnell. The Bonnells, as appears from some 
letters written from Dublin by Toby Bonnell, a brother of Samuel 
Bonnell, kept up their English connexion even after their emigra- 
tion to Ireland, and when James Bonnell was ready for the 
university ‘he removed to Catherine Hall, Cambridge, having been 
entered there a year before by his friend and kinsman Mr. Strype, 
then of the same house.’*® Strype was ten years the senior of his 
Irish cousin, but a community of tastes and interests quickly 
united the two in a close friendship which only ended with the life 
of the younger man. From the date of Bonnell’s taking up his 
permanent residence in Dublin on his return from travels in 
France, Holland, and Italy, to that of his death, but fourteen years 
later, the two men were in constant communication. Strype’s 
share in the correspondence has not survived, but the careful 
historiographer systematically filed all his friend’s letters. A series 
of above thirty of these are preserved among the Strype MSS.° 
in the library of the University of Cambridge, together with a few 
from other members of the Bonnell family, two of which, from Toby 
Bonnell, containing respectively a lively account of the proclamation 
of Charles II in Dublin and a comment on the Dutch war, are 
printed below. Other letters from Bonnell to Strype are among 
the Stowe and Harleian MSS. in the British Museum, and, as 
already mentioned, a few others from Bonnell to Archbishop King 
are extant among that prelate’s papers. The letters to Strype are 
mainly conversant with those ecclesiastical and theological topics 
which were the main interest of their writer’s life. They illustrate 
by criticism and allusion, perhaps as clearly as any surviving docu- 
ments, the phases of religious thought and the schools of religious 


* Hamilton’s Life of Bonnell, 3rd ed. 1707, p. 60. 5 Ibid. p. 9. 
* The letters quoted in this paper are in vol. iii. pt. i. 
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opinion in the church of Ireland at a singularly interesting period ; 
and as such they possess a distinct value for those who desire to 
understand the part played by the church of England and her sister 
church of Ireland in the Ireland of James II. and William III. The 
present paper is, however, confined to extracts from those portions 
of Bonnell’s correspondence which throw light on the social or 
political history of the time, and more particularly to the letters 
which relate to the state of affairs in Dublin during the Revolution, 
though even in these the ecclesiastical leanings of Bonnell are 
apparent in every line. 

I owe my knowledge of the letters here printed and the 
suggestion of this paper to Mr. F. Elrington Ball, whose keen 
interest in the social and topographical history of Ireland has 
led him to procure a complete transcript of the letters in the 
Strype MSS. at Cambridge. This transcript has been deposited 
by Mr. Ball, for the benefit of Irish students, in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, where it is catalogued Bonnell’s Letters, 
MS. I. 6, 31. For permission to inspect the letters from and 
references to Bonnell in the King MSS. my thanks are due to the 
present owner of those papers, Mrs. R. D. Lyons, who has most 
courteously facilitated my inquiries. The spelling of the following 
letters has been modernised. C. Lirron Faxkiner. 


L 
THe PROCLAMATION OF CHARLES II at DusBLIN. 


Mr. Toby Bonnell to Mr. John Johnson, Minister of Wapping, London. 
16 May 1660. 
On Monday, the 14th instant, the king being proclaimed, this city were 
even besides themselves with joy, the design of all being how to express 
and manifest it most. I confess I never saw the like for rejoicing. The 
state, our farmers, and private merchants and others gave many hogsheads 
of wine to the multitude ; the shops were drained of their silks, gold and 
silver [? lace} and ribbons, cloths and stuffs. The nobility, gentry, 
army, and citizens were in arms in all possible gallantry; the shops not 
open all day. Happy were they that could fasten most of their wine on 
passengers in the streets. At night we had the great guns and volleys of 
lesser, bonfires and fireworks more and better than ordinary, which 
lasted till midnight. Neither may I forget to tell you that we rump- 
buried thus. Before it went mourners, viz. several, in white frocks 
and white scarfs made of towels and napkins, with banners—Vive le Roy 
on them—attended with many links. After them followed the hearse, 
being three or four slit deals made fast together, beset with candlesticks 
and candles in them: thereon a seeming carcass of a man stuffed with 
hay, but without a head. This hearse was behung with the state’s arms 
round about it. After it followed the close mourners, viz. several that 
had besooted themselves like negroes. Meanwhile the trumpets sound a 
one while dolefully in form, and the while confusedly, as they use to 
sound when some devil is conjured up in a play. Meanwhile the people, 
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with their naked swords and staves, hacked at and butted the rump all 
along well favouredly as it passed. At length ’twas brought before the 
mayor’s door, who bestowed cakes and ale on the funeral guests, and, 
after it had been thus scorned and derided of all people, it was in part 
burnt in the bonfire before the door, and part trod to dirt and mortar by 
the rout. 


II. 
THe DutcH War, 1666. 


Mr. Toby Bonnell to Mr. J. Johnson. 
23 Oct. 1666. 

We perceive by our news letters that the Dutch, for all their brave 
[talk], are desirous of a peace. But a merchant newly come over to 
England from those parts talks oddly of them, saying the Dutch are 
generally for keeping up this war, hoping yet to make their gains by it; 
that Tromp is so far from making a party either in his person or the 
laying him aside that the children spit at him for a false-hearted traitor ; 
that seventy of their last fleet had not a ship that carried less than 50 
guns ; that 30 new great ships lay there ready for a supply which had 
never been abroad ; that 10 ships were now on the stocks, of 110 guns 
each, for the next summer’s expedition ; that so soon as the fleet comes 
in there are multitudes of vessels with masts, yards, sails, cordage, 
anchors, cables, provisions and ammunition of all sorts, and some vessels 
with money to pay them off the day they arrive; that seamen are so 
plentiful among them that the captains refuse some of those volunteers 
that offer themselves to go to sea, and pick and choose as they list; that 
their merchants, magazines, and warehouses are full of goods, and as 
cheap as they were wont to be before the war, by reason of the continued 
great trade they drive to all parts; that they lay no stress on the side of 
the French, thinking it sufficient that he is in amity with them, and no 
enemy, holding themselves sufficient for us. These and the like stories 
are told to the credulous rabble ; but our wise men laugh at them and 
extol the courage of the English, that are not daunted after all these 
disasters, even that of the fire; nor the king nor the duke of York so 
cast down as to forbear their harmless divertisements by comedies. We 
here are not defeated neither. We have indeed our sermons on fasts in 
two or three churches in the morning ; but then, if the weather be fair, 
in the afternoon we are for the bowling-green, even the very best of us. 
If foul, a glass of wine or a cup of good ale entertains us after dinner, 
and we keep our markets howsoever. 


III. 
Louis XIV at VERSAILLES, 1684, 
James Bonnell to John Strype. 
Custom House, Dublin: 20 Aug. 1684. 
I am indebted for your kind letter, which I received at Paris.’ ... I 
come now to give you my third and last stage of France. Of Paris truly 


_? Bonnell was abroad in 1684 as travelling tutor to the eldest son of Mr. Ralph 
Freeman of Apseden Hall, Hertfordshire, whose education he had undertaken on 
leaving Cambridge. 
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I have enough ; for it stands in a bottom on the river, with hills about 
it; and no good water in it, but such as gripes strangers and carries off 
many. Besides, in hot weather the puneezes [?] are intolerable: all 
which made me exceeding glad to get away. Yet I must own it is 
much finer than London, taking all parts of it together, as being built of 
stone, without sea coal and brew-houses. As for Versailles and the court, 
I know not how to describe them in a letter. Will you know how I was 
affected and what I thought? Is this the mint of all the affairs of 
Europe? Is this the man (that I see now tying on his own cravat) that 
gives law to all the world? Is this the head that all nations revere, and 
whose ordinances are the laws of the Medes and Persians? What is 
there more than a man in this countenance which would difference him 
in a crowd from an officer of the guards? Nos te, nos facimus Ludovice, 
Deum! When his cravat was on he kneeled down a small quarter of an 
hour by his bedside, and in a decent posture paid his devotions, while we 
kept silence in the room. A little picture of the V. Mary hung before 
him, and some gown men kneeled behind him. At mass likewise (where 
I need say nothing of the music, being so much renowned) his posture 
and behaviour was very grave and reverend, kneeling against a desk in 
the middle of the chapel; and the dauphin behind him, who, being 
weary of kneeling so long, diverted himself with pinches of snuff. I saw 
him afterwards in a garden buying a horse. He has a very familiar 
mien and a look not too big with empire; however they compliment him 
with soli orienti, his father’s motto being nec pluribus impar. The house 
and place, exceeding description, produced in me at their view this mean 
thought, that I was drinking some of our last Christmas beer out of a 
frozen barrel, pitying the poor vapid body of the liquor that had sent all 
its strength and spirits to enrich an ambitious centre. ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘ it 
was some of those poor people’s pistoles that I saw lately in the rays that 
helped to gild this and that pinnacle.’ In effect glory inebriates like 
avarice, and both render our actions as unaccountable to reason. From 
Paris I returned to Orleans, a fair long town upon a level, but not low; 
however the wine and air do not generally agree with an English con- 
stitution. One may pension there for 10 or 12 crowns a month. In 
all other places on the Loire it will cost 15 or 17. 
IV. 
THE DEATH OF CARTWRIGHT, BIsHOP OF CHESTER. 
James Bonnell to John Strype® 
Dublin: 17 April 1689. 

With the king came over the bishop of Chester, Dr. Cartwright, of 
whom his clergy here was a little shy. But the bishop of Meath, the 
only bishop left in these parts (I reckon not our primate, being decrepit), 
was civil to him. The college, of which the bishop of Meath is standing 
vice-chancellor, and the clergy of these parts waited with the said 
bishop, who received them graciously and promised them protection ; 
that he was satisfied the principles of the church of England were 
loyal. The bishop of Chester would have put them on addressing, but 


* The original of this letter is in the Stowe MS. 746 at the British Museum, and not 
at Cambridge like the rest. 
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they"declinedjit. When the king went hence to Londonderry he fell into 
aflooseness which killed him in a few days, he being in his great climac- 
terical. In his sickness he was visited by some gentlemen of the Roman 
church, whom he desired not to trouble themselves—that he was so well 
satisfied in his religion that it was not in the power of anything they 
could say to change his sentiments; but that his condition was such that 
it made him fit to think of something else than controversy. He was 
buried decently from the bishop of Meath’s house, and at his charge, for 


he had no money. I pray God send you grace and compose the present 
confusions. 


(To be continued.) 


The ‘ Discours Politique’ attributed to Pombal. 


In an article in the Historisches Jahrbuch, xxiii. 270,! Dr. Hans 
Schorer has examined the question of the authenticity of those 
passages which John Smith in his Life of Pombal attributed 
to this statesman. By a long series of comparisons he proves 
that the passages in question are translations from a Discowrs 
Politique sur les Avantages que les Portugais pourraient retirer de 
leur Malheur, etc., published in the year after the great earthquake 
of 1755 at the Hague and at Lisbon, and accompanied by a Rela- 
tion Historique of the event.2 Smith was followed by all the 
writers on the eighteenth century in Portugal, who have used the 
passages to illustrate Pombal’s policy. Dr. Schorer’s doubts as to 
whether Pombal was the author of the work were roused by the 
continual strain of hostility and even hatred towards England 
which runs through it, a sentiment far from according with 
Pombal’s foreign policy ; moreover the clear-cut, strong style of the 
Discowrs is very different from the laboured, halting style shown 
in Pombal’s despatches. A comparison with the ideas and style 
of Ange Goudar’s most famous work, Les Intéréts de la France Malen- 
tendus, evinces such a likeness that, in Dr. Schorer’s words, ‘ any 
doubt as to both works having come from the same pen was 
destroyed.’* 


Further evidence against Pombal’s authorship may be added to 


' See English Historical Review, xvii. (1902), 832. 

* The Discours Politique is to be found translated into Portuguese among Pombal’s 
writings collected at Lisbon in 1820. The Portuguese translation also exists in 
manuscript at the British Museum (Add. 15591). In the former case the editor simply 
says that he saw the manuscript in a private library at Lisbon in 1783; in the latter 
case Pombal is set down as the author on the title-page. This manuscript is clearly 
not an original. Smith may have taken his quotations from one of these sources. 

* To Goudar in fact the Discours is attributed in the common works of reference ; 
see Barbier, Dictionnaire des Ouvrages Anonymes (8rd ed., 1872), i. 1023, iv. 231; 
Quérard, La France Littéraire, iii. 418; Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xxi. 365 ; Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyklopddie. 
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that supplied by Dr. Schorer. The work is not mentioned by Da 
Silva, the standard Portuguese bibliographer; Bernardes Branco, 
a trustworthy authority, while noticing the work in his Portu- 
gal e os Estrangeiros, ii. 140, declares his ignorance of its authorship ; 
the work does not exist in the Pombal collection of manuscripts at 
Lisbon; Achenwall in his Geschichte der europdischen Staaten 
(Gottingen, 1779), p. 100, mentions the work, but assigns no author, 
whereas if Pombal was then supposed to have written it Achenwall 
would not have been likely to omit to say so. 

In going through the English State Papers of this period‘ I 
have found evidence which, I think, weighs decisively on the same 
side. On 23 May 1760, when the relations between France and 
Portugal were becoming strained, and Pombal was asking for 
assurances of support from Great Britain, Mello, the Portuguese 
minister in London, wrote to the British government a note enclos- 
ing the following memorandum : '— 


Pour mieux comprendre les intentions de la France 4 l’égard de 
Portugal, il faut remonter a l’affaire du Baillif Souza, découverte |l’année 
1757. 

Longtemps avant la susdite année on soupconnait & Lisbonne ledit 
Baillif d’avoir des sécrétes intelligences avec les ministres de France; 
l’amitié intime qu'il avait avec Mr. de Chavigni quand il était ambassadeur 
en Portugal, celle qu’il a eu [sic] avec le ministre de France dans l’absence 
de cet ambassadeur, et aprés la liaison intime qu’il avait avec Mr. de 
Bacchi qui a succédé & Mr. de Chavigni joint aux différents voyages qu’il 
a fait 4 Paris, se servant du prétexte de sa santé, ont été des preuves non 
équivoques de son penchant pour cette nation. Aprés la mort de Mr. de 
Cunha, ambassadeur de Portugal 4 la Cour de Versailles, ledit Baillif a 
fait tous les efforts possibles pour étre employé 4 sa place; il se servait 
& Lisbonne des Jésuites pour le recommender au Roi, il demanda la pro- 
tection de la cour d’Espagne pour le méme sujet, & il a pu obtenir 
sans difficulté de celle de Versailles des insinuations pour faire sentir 4 
5.M.T.F. la satisfaction qu’on aurait 4 Paris si Mr. de Souza remplacerait 
Mr. de Cunha. 

Ces différents mouvements donnérent occasion de reflechir et d’ex- 
aminer avec circonspection la conduite du Baillif de Souza, et on a trouvé 
que les ministres de France, particuliérement Mr. de Chavigni, se ser- 
vaient de lui comme d’un espion ; qu’il était convenu avee Mr. de Bacchi 
d’entreprendre un changement de systéme en Portugal ; que dans la pré- 
sente situation de l’Europe et l'état ot Lisbonne était depuis le tremble- 
ment de terre, les Francais pouvaient tirer de Portugal un parti plus 
avantageux, commengant par un traité de commerce, et qu'il pouvait 
avoir assez de crédit & la cour pour faire goiter des arrangements 
pareils, se servant de quelques-uns de ses amis, particuliérement des 
Jésuites qui lui étaient entiérement dévoués. Dans le méme temps on a 
publié 4 Lisbonne un livre intitulé ‘ Discours Politique’ qu’on croit com- 


* State Papers, Foreign, Portugal, vols. lii. and liv. 
5 The spelling has been in some cases corrected. 
VOL. XIX.—NO. LXXIII. 
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posé sous les auspices de Mr. de Bacchi et de ses adhérents, et dont l'objet 
était de mettre dans l’esprit de la nation portuguaise non seulement que 
la cause de la ruine était l’amitié de l’ Angleterre, mais aussi de faire voire 
& toute l'Europe que le seul commerce de Portugal rendait la Grande 
Bretagne formidable aux autres nations, établissant comme une régle 
incontestable les mémes principes qu’on débite actuellement a Paris; c’est 
& dire, ‘Que pour diminuer les forces redoutables des Anglais il faut aller 4 
la source, qui est le grand et important commerce qu’ils font avec le Portu- 
gal,’ comme le ministre du Roi a Paris le marque dans sa lettre du 13 Mars 
de 1760. Le Roiayant connaissance des procédés si irreguliers a nommé, 
sans le moindre égard aux recommendations qu’on lui avait fait [sic], Mr. 
de Saldanha da Gama son ambassadeur 4 la cour de Versailles, et lui a 
ordonné de dire au Baillif Souza qu’en 24 heures de temps il devoit 
sortir de Paris et s’en retourner 4 Lisbonne par la voiede mer; le méme 
ordre a été donné 4 Mr. de Lacerda ministre du Roi en France, qu’on 
soupconna d’avoir connaissance de ce complét. Mr. de Lacerda a obéi, 
mais Mr. de Souza aprés qu’il s’est servi de différents prétextes pour 
différer son voyage, il [sic] a écrit 4 l’ambassadeur de Portugal lui disant 
qu’il ne pouvait pas sortir de Paris sans la permission du Roi de France, 
étant & son service ; l’ambassadeur allait d’abord 4 Versailles demander a 
Mr. Rouillé la vérité de ce fait, et Mr. Rouillé lui a dit que le Baillif Souza 
avait un brevet de Colonel ; l’'ambassadeur a fait comprendrea Mr. Rouillé 
sa surprise et l’assura que le dit Baillif serait traité 4 Lisbonne comme 
ses procédés méritaient ; ildepécha d’abord un exprés, et le Roi étant 
instruit de ce quis’était passé & Paris, et de la conduite précédente du 
Baillif Souza, a ordonné qu’il fat banni, ses biens confisqués et dégradé 
de sa noblesse par un decret concu en ces termes. 


Here follows a French translation of the decree of 16 May 1757 
banishing D. Jean de Souza. The despatch proceeds— 


En méme temps Mr. de Lacerda a été exilé, et Mr. de Saldanha a eu 
ordre de prendre congé de la cour de Versailles, etd’aller 4 Madrid remplacer 
Mr. le Comte de Unhao, qui a demandé son rappel 4 cause de ses infir- 
mités, et le livre—Discours Politique—a été brilé 4 Lisbonne par la main 
du bourreau: 4 l’égard des Jésuites il est connu a toute l'Europe et par- 
ticuliérement au ministére Britannique leurs cabales, leurs intrigues, 
leurs trahisons, et ce que §.M.T.F. a fait 4 leur égard. 

On croirait que la France se désisterait de son projet aprés tant de 
preuves aussi fermes que convaincantes de la part de §.M.T.F. a l’égard 
de l’amitié, liaison, et alliance de 8.M.B.; mais au contraire lorsque 
les ministres du Roi T.C. ont vu le désolément [sic] od était Lisbonne 
aprés l’horrible attentat contre la vie du Roi, le trouble et l’embarras 
ou serait la cour, ils ont cru que c’était le temps d’ebranler la fermeté 
du Roi et de le faire entrer dans son projet. Le Comte de Merle a été 
envoyé & Lisbonne avec le caractére d’un ambassadeur sans qu’il y en 
etit 4 Paris qu’un ministre chargé d'affaires de la part de Portugal. 


The document then goes on to relate the offensive conduct of 
Merle and the threats of the French government, and ends by asking 
for a definite assurance of help from the English government. 
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The same subject comes up again next year. On 16 June 1761 
Mello handed the English government the translation of a despatch 
from Lisbon on the subject of the French government’s designs, 
and requesting that Portugal should be admitted to the Augsburg 
congress: in this document occurs the following passage :— 


8.M.T.F. étant pleinement instruite que la Cour de Versailles avoit 
formé un projet dont le but était de troubler la bonne intelligence et 
Vamitié entre la Cour de Portugal et la Cour Britannique par le moyen 
d'un traité de commerce, que la susdite Cour indisposait les esprits des 
sujets de Portugal contre les sujets de §.M.B. par des brochures 
sédicieuses imprimées sous les auspices de ses propres ministres résident & 
Lisbonne, et qu’elle avoit trouvé moyen de corrompre quelques-uns des 
sujets portugais, dans la crainte que S.M.T.F. et son ministére n’aurait 
jamais acquiescé 4 un systéme si contraire 4 la bonne foi et aux principes 


que §.M. . . . @ non seulement adopté [sic] . . . mgis qu'elle cherche 
d’affermir de plus en plus. 


It may be added that Kinnoull in his despatch of 14 April 1760 
says that Pombal had told him that he took the leading part in 
preventing a French commercial treaty being carried out in 1743. 


G. C. WHEELER. 
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Reviews of Books 


Murray’s Classical Maps. Britannia, Gallia, Germania, Hispania, 
Italia, Asia Minor, Palestine, the Ancient Eastern Empires. Edited 
by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., D.Litt. (London: John Murray. 1900-3.) 


Tu1s is a handsome and well-engraved series of maps, which should (in 
spite of certain defetts) prove useful to all students of ancient history. 
No classical atlas of any importance has been produced in England since 
the appearance of the late Sir William Smith’s great folio more than 
thirty yearsago. Since then several important regions—notably Southern 
Algeria and the interior of Asia Minor—have practically been opened up 
to exploration. Hence there was much that required to be recast and 
revised in the matter of geography; and even in well-known regions, 
such as the Rhineland and the neighbourhood of our own Northumbrian 
wall, there have been new discoveries made. Dr. Grundy has produced 
his maps each in a separate folding sheet, so that, in spite of their large 
size, they can be conveniently handled each by itself. Like many other 
recent cartographers, the editor has discarded the old system of colouring 
by political boundaries, and has adopted instead the shading in green 
and brown, to show altitudes above (or, in a few cases, below) sea level. 
The limits of the various states and provinces are indicated by red lines, 
printed in above the ground shading. This method has many advan- 
tages ; in regions where the natural features are well marked, and where 
the state boundaries are determined by them, it is clearly the best to 
adopt. It has, however, its limitations; in a country such as England, 
where watersheds are low and dominating ranges few and far between, 
it is necessary to vary the scale of colouring at very short differences 
of height, or the real lie of the land is not expressed. Looking at 
Dr. Grundy’s ‘Britannia’ we see that the lowest limit of colouring 
is fixed at 500 feet above sea level. This results in leaving practically 
the whole land south and east of the Humber and Severn in one 
uniform green colour, from which the North and South Downs, the 
Chilterns, and the Cotswolds barely emerge in long lines of pale 
brown. Districts as different in character as the marsh-land about 
the Parret and Tone and the Lincolnshire Wolds appear in the same 
colour. Evidently two more varieties of shading should be inserted 
below the 500 feet level, or the distinction between fen, river valley, and 
upland (all-important for English geography) is lost. Four shades only 
are not enough to differentiate the various ciasses of ground. The same 
fact may be noted in the maps of Spain and Italy. In the former 
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country there is only one single colour, a pale brown tint, to indicate all 
ground between 600 and 3,000 feet above sea level. This leads to the 
necessity for making an upland plain like La Mancha of the same shade 
as the rugged mountain country of North-Western Galicia, Southern 
Navarre, or the Sierra de San Mamed. So in Italy—where the line is 
drawn at 500 feet above sea level, and a single shade serves from that 
height up to 3,000 feet—the existence of the broad plains below Perugia 
or around Turin would not be suspected by the xeader who looked at the 
map without any preliminary knowledge of the country-side. In short, 
this whole scheme of colour, if it is to be effective, needs far more 
frequent differentiation of height than has been allowed. It is only in 
one of the later maps, ‘ Asia Minor,’ that we find that this necessary dis- 
tinction has been made. There nine or ten shades are used instead of 
three or four, to the consequent improvement of the general geographical 
verities. 

We note many long-needed changes in this atlas: at last the boun- 
daries of the provinces of Roman Britain have disappeared. For a whole 
century cartographers have kept inserting the imaginary limits derived 
from the false ‘Richard of Cirencester’ (Mr. Haverfield’s map in the 
Oxford Historical Atlas forms an exception). Along with these boundaries 
a good many hypothetical Roman roads in Britain have been very properly 
removed. In the case of another Roman province where accurate geographi- 
cal data are wanting—namely Dacia—we note that Dr. Grundy, instead of 
inserting an imaginary boundary, has simply drawn a red line round the 
district where Roman occupation is certain, and left the rest vague. We 
are not sure that a similar reticence might not have been applied to the 
satrapies of the realm of Darius in the ‘ Eastern Empires’ map. There 
are grave reasons for thinking that Herodotus got hopelessly confused in 
indicating all the eastern provinces, and that everything beyond the 
Euphrates should be left hypothetical. Why, by the way, in this same 
map has the island of Samos been coloured as if it had belonged to the 
kingdom of Croesus, while the other islands off Asia Minor are rightly 
left independent? And why is it suggested that the Greek cities of 
Chalcidice were not as much under Persian influence in B.c. 500-480 
as those of Thrace? The map of Sicily again seems to represent the 
island only as it appeared in Roman days. This can hardly be intended, 
as, after its conquest in the second Punic war, Sicily became of little 
importance compared with what it had been in earlier days. A student 
with Thucydides before him will, however, not find in this map several 
names which are absolutely necessary to him. Neither the Sicels, the 
Sicani, nor the Elymi are marked. Selinus and Himera are barely 
discoverable, being indicated in such small type and pale lettering that 
the eye passes over them, though the names of the two Thermae which 
superseded them are in large type. In Italy, in a similar manner, early 
tribes and localities seem to be suppressed. To supplement the existing 
sheets we ought to be given a map of Magna Graecia and Sicily in the 
fifth century B.c. This is but one of several additions which we hope 
to see in later issues of the series: for instance, a map of the district 
round Rome on a larger scale is clearly necessary for the study of the 
history of the early Roman republic. A. 
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Traians Dakische Kriege. I. ‘ Der zweite Krieg.’ Von E. Petersen. 
(Leipzig: Teubner. 1903.) 


Wirs this little volume of 150 pages Dr. Petersen, the distinguished 
director of the German Institute in Rome, completes his critical inquiry 
into the historical significance of the reliefs on Trajan’s Column, 
with especial reference to the elaborate commentary of Cichorius. As 
was the case in the volume dealing with the first Dacian war, 
published in 1899, Dr. Petersen approaches the subject primarily 
from the point of view of the archeologist, and sets himself to correct 
the blunders into which, as he conceives, neglect of archeological and 
artistic considerations has led historians. At the same time he frankly 
recognises that his own book could scarcely have been written but for 
Cichorius’s careful reproductions of the reliefs, which have made it possi- 
ble for the first time to study at leisure both the general scheme and the 
details of this series of pictures graven on stone. The literary record of 
the Dacian wars is meagre in the extreme, and it is consequently of 
the first importance to determine exactly the value of the reliefs as 
historical evidence. Unfortunately on this point authorities differ. 
Mommeen regarded it as impossible to recover the history of the campaigns - 
from the reliefs, as impossible as ‘to rewrite the history of the Seven 
Years’ War from Adolf Menzel’s pictures ;’ and Benndorf is virtually in 
agreement with Mommsen. On the other hand Cichorius extracts from 
the monument a continuous and detailed narrative, and Dr. Petersen, 
though he does not go so far, treats the reliefs as giving not merely con- 
ventional scenes of warfare, but representations of actual events. And in 
spite of the difficulties of interpretation, and the many points which 
remain unexplained, most students of the reliefs will, we fancy, side with 
Cichorius and Petersen rather than with Mommsen and Benndorf. 

The great value of Dr. Petersen’s book is that which he claims for it, 
the attempt to control what he all but calls the vagaries of the historian 
by the canons of archeological and artistic criticism. He is moreover 
essentially sober and restrained, while Cichorius is rash, over-ingenious, 
and bent on finding an historical meaning and intention in every detail. 
He points out, with much force, that some of these details are clearly 
conventional and due to the established rules or traditions of art; while 
in others the form and arrangement have been determined by the condi- 
tions of space and material under which the artist worked. Dr. Petersen 
also insists that it is misleading to regard each picture, if the term may 
be used, in the series, as separated from those that precede and follow it 
by an interval of time, and argues that in some cases a group of four or 
five ‘ pictures’ is concerned with one and the same event. 

It is naturally impossible in this review to follow minutely Dr. Peter- 
sen’s critical study. To do so intelligibly, it would be necessary that the 
reader should have Cichorius’s photographs before him. But the more 
important points may be briefly stated. So far as the second Dacian war 
is concerned the crucial problems of interpretation are almost wholly 
confined to its earlier stages. I may first of all express my entire agree- 
ment with Dr. Petersen’s view of the meaning of Dio’s words, rijs y#pas 
Tis €adwxvias déroorjva. The words can only mean the ‘territory which 
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Decebalus had captured ’ (? from the Iazyges), not ‘ the territory captured 
by the Romans from Decebalus,’ as Cichorius thinks. The latter's 
blunder is unfortunate, as on the assumption that Decebalus had aban- 
doned Sarmizegethusa, Cichorius finds him a new capital in Eastern 
Dacia, and transfers to it the reliefs which, as Petersen clearly shows, 
represent the old Dacian stronghold. 

The first twelve scenes (nos. 79-91) obviously illustrate Trajan’s journey 
from Italy to the seat of war. Of his route on this occasion the written 
records tell us nothing, and the reliefs have been very variously interpreted. 
The starting-point represented in no. 79 is unmistakably Ancona. We 
have then a sea voyage of some duration ; three seaports are touched at, 
and then begins a journey overland. Petersen dismisses the theory that 
Trajan sailed round the Peloponnese to Corinth and thence to the 
Dobrudsha and the neighbourhood of the so-called Trajan’s Wall. He 
lays stress on the fact that the first two stages of the voyage are per- 
formed in oared galleys, the third in sailing vessels. From this he infers 
that Trajan coasted up the Italian shore, perhaps as far north as Ravenna, 
and then struck across the open Adriatic to some unidentifiable port in 
Istria, travelling thence overland to the Danube. The explanation is at 
least more plausible than any other hitherto suggested. 

Dr. Petersen is at his best in dealing with the rather perplexing series 
of reliefs which follow (nos. 92-100). He shows conclusively, I think, that 
in these the direct sequence of events is for a moment broken, in order 
to place before the spectator an episode which had taken place before 
Trajan’s arrival on the scene of action, and that the main thread of the 
narrative is resumed with no. 101. He points out that in no. 92 Trajan 
is represented, and also the classiarii belonging to the Danube flotilla. 
Both then disappear until we reach no. 97, when they reappear together. 
The intervening reliefs represent contests between Dacians—Decebalus 
himself being present—and Romans. The Romans are hard pressed to 
hold their own entrenchments until in no. 97 relief is brought by Trajan 
himself. Dr. Petersen suggests that the artist is here representing a 
fierce attack made by Decebalus, in the hope of capturing the defences of 
the great bridge over the Danube before Trajan could arrive. Then 
Trajan appears, drives back the foe, and with nos. 100-101 the story of 
his march is resumed. The great bridge is crossed and the advance into 
Dacia commenced. Dr. Petersen argues forcibly that the advance took 
place in the spring of a.p. 106, and that thelatter half ofthe year 105 was 
taken up with the journey to the Danube and the repulse of Decebalus’s 
attack on the Roman position. 

The reliefs (nos. 106-110) clearly indicate that the advancing force was 
divided into two columns, one of which was led by Trajan himself; but it 
is impossible to be sure by which of the possible routes into Dacia they 
marched. If, however, we follow Petersen, as against Cichorius, and 
assume that Trajan’s objective was the old Dacian capital, Sarmizegethusa, 
and not a new capital further to the eastward, we can scarcely avoid his 
conclusion that the western column followed the direct route from the 
stone bridge by Ad Mediam to the Iron Gate Pass, while the eastern 
crossed by the Vulcan Pass. The route up the Aluta to the Rothenthurm 
pass lies somewhat too far to the east to suit this theory. 
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The two columns are represented as concentrating (no. 112 sqq.) in 
front of a large and well-fortified Dacian stronghold—clearly the capital, 
and, as Dr. Petersen contends, clearly Sarmizegethusa. It is impossible 
here to follow the elaborate argument by which he endeavours to esta- 
blish this point. That his main conclusion is right will be generally 
granted ; but he has shown, I think, almost excessive ingenuity in explain- 
ing the details of the representations of the town as refortified by Decebalus, 
such is his theory, during the winter of a.p. 105-106. His explanation, 
however, of the apparently threefold division of the place deserves careful 
consideration. It is fully given in the appendix (pp. 184 sqq.) and illus- 
trated by woodcuts. 

With the capture of the capital the difficulties of interpretation, 
except as regards minor details, disappear, and there is little divergence 
of opinion between Cichorius and his critic. Here also this notice must 
end, with an expression of gratitude to the author for a book full of illu- 
minative criticism and brilliant conjecture. H. F. PeHam. 


The Age of the Fathers. By the late Wiut14m Brieut, D.D. Two vols. 
(London: Longmans. 1903.) 


Ir is not easy to give an adequate description in a short notice of Dr. 
Bright’s last legacy to his pupils in church history. It is still more 
difficult to criticise. The book has been prepared for publication by Mr. 
C. H. Turner, who was for some time deputy lecturer to Dr. Bright ; and 
Dr. Lock in his interesting preface could not speak too highly of the care 
with which Mr. Turner had executed his task. Another old pupil, the 
Rev. R. G. Fookes, undertook the laborious task of compiling the index. 
The work which has called forth such devoted service is worthy of its 
author’s reputation. It is a history of the church in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, written with marvellous picturesqueness of style, giving graphic 
descriptions of great men and great scenes, making the past live again 
before our eyes, not by the exercise of imagination fancy-free, but with 
most careful regard to facts. We envy those to whom these chapters 
were delivered as lectures, who saw (as Dr. Lock says) ‘the fire lighting 
up the eyes at the mention of the courage of witnesses for the truth,’ or 
heard his ‘ voice ringing through the room as it recalled the bold denun- 
ciations of passion or of cowardice even in a Christian emperor.’ Indeed, 
the book must be judged as a series of lectures, and from that point of 
view justifies its publication. It is an admirable introduction to the 
history of the period, but the student who wishes to consult the authori- 
ties at any point will deplore the total absence of references. In Dr. 
Bright's earlier History of the Church from A.D. 818 to A.D. 451, as in his 
Lnwes of the Great Fathers, every statement was supported by carefully 
chosen authorities. Here we look for them in vain, and this is the more 
tantalising because we know that they are all quoted in those sixty note- 
books, his Sylva, as he called them, which represent the gleaning of his 
thirty-five years of strenuous toil. 

Dr. Lock acknowledges that ‘ Dr. Bright was not well acquainted with 
German, and it is possible that some modern contributions to our know- 
ledge even of the original materials for the history of the period may have 
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escaped him.’ An instance of this comes to light in his discussion of the 
so-called Constantinopolitan creed, of which he writes fully, but without 
regard to the interesting researches of Dr. Kunze,' who has made it 
probable that it was the use of this creed at the baptism and consecration 
of Nectarius, the third president of the council, that gave it prominence 
in the ‘ Acts’ as quoted at Chalcedon. We should like in this connexion 
also to have had Dr. Bright’s criticism of the strange theory that 
5poovoros was accepted at Constantinople in the sense of duorovcros.? Other 
instances might be quoted, but Dr. Bright fully made up for this short- 
coming, if we should not rather call it our misfortune than his fault, by 
his intimate acquaintance with the primary Latin and Greek contempo- 
raneous writers. And he wrote with the freshness of a mind always ready 
to learn. There are many references to recent books, such as Dill’s 
Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, which was only 
published some two years before his death. A vivid description of the 
ruins of an ancient building records a visit to the spot. And above all 
the growing spirit of charity, which softened his judgments of men of 
whom in earlier years he spoke harshly, is the spirit of an ideal historian. 
His description of Epiphanius in vol. i. p. 542 shows just what he was 
afraid of in himself. ‘ Epiphanius had all the hard, narrow, and arbitrary 
ways of thinking and acting which would be likely to belong to an old 
man who imagined himself a privileged person.’ 

It may be urged against this book that it is so comprehensive that 
many general readers will be lost among details. There is no question, 
however, of the emphasis which Dr. Bright laid on the more important 
events of the period, and the portraits of the great men of the period 
stand out clearly enough from their background for any one who has eyes 
to see. The book leaves on our mind a sense of the vastness of the 
interests of human lives lived out in many places at one time, where the 
small manual destroys all mystery by condensing all knowledge. And 
the scale on which the book is written makes possible what many 
students will find one of its most helpful features, the remarkable surveys 
of the general condition of ecclesiastical affairs at turning-points of the 
history, or between two controversies, which more than anything reveal 
Dr. Bright’s mastery of his subject. A. E. Burn. 


The Foundations of England ; or, Twelve Centuries of British History, 
B.C. 55-A.D. 1154. By Sir James Ramsay, of Bamff, M.A. Two 
vols. (London: Sonnenschein. 1898.) 

The Anyevin Empire ; or, the Three Reigns of Henry II, Richard I, and 
John, A.D. 1154-1216. By the same Author. (London: Sonnen- 
schein. 1908.) 


THEseE volumes form the earlier portions of the author’s great undertak- 
ing, which was begun by the publication of Lancaster and York in 
1892, of writing the history of England upon a uniform plan from the 
earliest times until the end of the fifteenth century. In addition to 
the political and constitutional history the author treats of financial, 
military, institutional, and other subjects—in short, of Realien generally. 


' Das niciinisch-konstantinopolitanische Symbol, 1898. 
? See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, ed. 2, ii. 266. 
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This is an enormous programme, which does great credit to his boldness, 
zeal, and assiduity. To be master of all these subjects throughout 
so long a period, and to possess a full knowledge of all the sources, and a 
just appreciation of all the difficulties besetting them and their interpre- 
tation, would seem to be beyond the strength of any one man. It would 
be affectation to say that Sir James Ramsay has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing an almost impossible task, but if his work in many respects falls short 
of perfection it is still a considerable performance, which rarely sinks 


into a mere compilation, although it seldom rises high enough to kindle 
enthusiasm. 

The author has been engaged upon this work for very many years, and 
it is, no doubt, to this long period of incubation that the occasional lack 
of symmetry in treatment is to be ascribed. The third volume is much 
superior in this and other respects to the two earlier ones ; the materials 
are handled with a greater sureness of touch, the story is move clearly 
told, and there is less licence in conjecture. This superiority is partly 
due to the difference in character of the historical materials, but probably 
quite as much to the wonderful work of Bishop Stubbs in making smooth 
the rough places and in generally lightening the work of the historian of 
this very important period. The earlier portion of the work bears the 
character of a compilation, apparently not always drawn up with equal 
interest on the part of the author, into which suggestions and correc- 
tions have been inserted at later times,' sometimes without conflicting 
passages being harmonised with the additions.? The difficulties are, of 


! Some of the suggestions made by the author strike one as improbable, such as 
that advanced to account for the failure of Mercia to retain the hegemony of the 
English kingdoms (i. 214,224) ; theascription of Oswiu’s victory over Penda to missionary 
influence (i. 189); the explanation of the Nennius story that Run map. Urbgen 
baptised Edwin of Northumbria (i. 183, note 4; cf. p. 133, note 6) ; the suggestion that 
Offa’s confirmation of grants to the abbey of St. Denis in 790 may have been an 
eirenicon to Charles the Great (i. 217, note 6), which relates to a spurious charter 
(English Historical Review, vi. 736); the suggestion as to the meaning of Zthelwulf’s 
Donation (i. 238), and the attempts, not at all convincing, to identify the twelve 
battles of Arthur (i. 135), which are altogether too suspicious to merit a place in sober 
history. The ‘Danish raven’ is certainly not ‘the historic ancestor of the spread 
eagle of modern heraldry’ (i. 387). The curious statement that ‘ the Celts loved to 
crowd in towns and strongholds,’ and that the straggling English village is an 
expression of the love of the Teuton for country life (i. 138), is in conflict with what 
we know of the Celtic villages. Equally surprising are the ascription to the Danes of a 
darker complexion than that of the Norsemen, because they are called in Irish 
Dubgall (which can hardly refer to their complexion), and the suggestion that this 
points to a Slavonic element in their forces (i. 230, 241). The Baltic Slavs are, 
however, light-complexioned peoples. It is impossible to discover whether the early 
sea-rovers were Danes, Norwegians, or Swedes, owing to the application of the name 
Danes or Northmen to them indiscriminately, and the statement that no Danes 
arrived in England until the end of the ninth century (i. 229, note 3) cannot be 
proved. The author has adopted the common theory that the early sea-rovers were 
able to hug the coasts only and not to venture out into the open sea (i. 118), which is 
disproved by the Norse discoveries of Iceland, Greenland, and Vinland. Accordingly 
a landing of the Northmen at Lindisfarne in 793 is held to ‘imply prior appearance 
on the East-Anglian and Kentish coasts’ (i. 230). Yet Tosti and Harald Hardrada 
are described, correctly, as landing first in the north of England. 

? As in the case of the Picts in Galloway (i. 69, 109, 133) and of the erroneous 
connexion of Gainsborough with the Gaini (i. 130, 248). 
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course, greater in the early periods, where the fragmentary nature of the 
materials at our disposal renders necessary for their right interpretation 
prolonged consideration and the careful study of many subsidiary subjects. 
In dealing with these portions the author has been frequently misled by 
writers of little weight or knowledge, and he has occasionally overlooked 
important articles concerned with these periods. The most noticeable 
defect here, as throughout the three volumes, is the almost complete 
ignoring of the brilliant work of German scholars. One of the few 
references to German writers ascribes to so distinguished a philologist as 
Professor Windisch the impossible suggestion that the Welsh Prydain is 
merely Brydain (sic) used in connexion with the article y (i. p. 3), thus 
assuming an irregular mutation * of b to p in Welsh.‘ On the first page 
of the work the author tells us that the Cassiterides ‘have sometimes, 
on the authority of Festus Avienus, a writer of the fourth century of our 
era, been identified with the Scilly Islands, on the Cornish coast.’ No 
reason is given why any weight should be attached to the work of so 
late a writer, and the student who turns to it will be puzzled by the 
absence of any mention of either the Cassiterides or the Scilly Islands, 
and will find the tin-producing islands there called Oestrymnidae Insulae, 
a name otherwise unknown in Greek and Latin geography.” The 


3 Cf. Zeuss-Ebel, Grammatica Celtica, p. 38. 

‘ What Windisch really suggests is that the Enys Brydein of the Gododin, modern 
Welsh Ynys Prydain, the island of an eponymous prince Brydein, Prydain, which he 
is inclined to regard as borrowed from Latin Britanni, has been affected in form by 
erroneous confusion with Prydyn, which is the Welsh form of the name of the Picts. 
The adjective formed from this latter is represented by the Mperavixds of Pytheas, 
which corresponds to the Irish Cruitnech, the Welsh and Irish forms both descending 
from an original base *Qrtanis. Confusion of Pretanicos with the name of the 
Britanni after the latter had settled in Britain was almost inevitable, but the two 
are entirely unrelated. See Indogermanische Forschungen, ii., ‘ Anzeiger,’ 125. 

5 Much study has been devoted to the Ora Maritima of Avienus by Miillenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, vol. i., who concluded that Avienus used an old periplus 
compiled by a Massiliote Greek from Phoenician sources, and that Oestrymnidae 
Insulae was a very early name for the British Islands. The lost Greek original he 
referred to an older date than any Greek prose that has come down to us. That 
Avienus used a Greek original seems clear, and F. Marx, in an admirable article in 
the Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 1. 323, holds that the unusual metre in 
which the work is composed is based upon that of the Greek original, just as Avienus 
followed the metre of Dionysius Periegetes and Aratus in his metrical versions of 
their works. The Greek original Marx ascribed to the time of Caesar or Augustus, 
by reason of its metre and its general resemblance to the ‘Scymnus.’ He concludes 
that this Greek original was made up from a periplus from the Pillars of Hercules to 
Gades, derived from a wepirAous Evpémns from the Anas (the Guadiana) to the Tanais, 
and of another, much younger in date, which followed the coast from Gades west- 
wards and northwards, the order of which the Greek compiler reversed, thus producing 
the errors discernible in Avienus, who does not realise that the Insula Albionum is 
Britannia or the gens Hiernorum are the Irish. Marx claims that the British 
portion of the periplus has the character of an itinerary concerned only with its goal, 
the Tin Islands and a land north of them, probably the amber coast, for the only 
points noticed are nautical—islands, capes, and mountain chains. He assigns the 
younger periplus to the Alexandrian or post-Alexandrian time on account of its 
paradoxographical character, and to a date earlier than the opening of the western half 
of the Peninsula to Greek knowledge as the result of the Roman military expeditions, 
and concludes that it must be ascribed to the time between the date of Eratosthenes 
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emergence of the names of Ireland and Albion is referred to the third 
century B.c., owing to the adoption of Rose’s erroneous dating of the 
pseudo-Aristotelian tract De Mundo (i. 2), which has been shown to 
date from the first century of our era.® 

Tn the treatment of the Roman period many antiquated errors are 
repeated, and the section needs revision and correction to bring it up to 
the level of modern scholarship. The statement that the antiquity of the 
river Adur is disputed (i. 91, n. 4) considerably understates the fact that 
this is a bogus name that has been evolved by the mischievous ingenuity 


and the middle of the second century B.c. He explains the swb vertice of Avienus as 
referring to the maps of antiquity, and as having the sense of ‘ northwards of ’ (p. 335), 
so that the Tin Islands are conceived of as north of the promontory of Finistére, 
which he identifies, with Miillenhoff and others, with the Oestrymnis of Avienus, 7d 
Tay “Qotiulwy axpwrhpov of Strabo. The Tin Islands must therefore be the mainland 
of Britain and the Isle of Wight (which Marx considers to be included among the laxe 
iacentes insulae of Avienus), and cannot be explained as the Scilly Islands, which 
have nothing beyond their insular nature to favour the identification. Miillenhoff’s 
conclusions, to which little or no attention has been paid in recent English discussions 
concerning these Tin Islands, seem to solve the difficulties best. He holds that the 
name Cassiterides was conferred by the Greeks upon the islands from which tin was 
obtained at a time when they knew only in a vague manner that they lay outside 
the Pillars of Hercules; that they were marked at a later time by guess-work on the 
early Greek maps, upon which their geographical writings were based, off the north- 
west coast of Spain (for the origin of Strabo’s error see Hugo Berger, Geschichte der 
wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, Leipzig, 1879-93, iv. 24); and that they 
there remained on the maps (much like the mythical island of Brazil in fifteenth- 
century maps), although they had been known since the time of Pytheas under the 
names of Britannia, Albion, Ierne, &c., without their identity being suspected. Ina 
precisely similar manner the Electridae, which had been put into the maps by guess- 
work, were retained long after it was known that amber came from the shores of the 
Baltic and not from islands in the North Sea. We may perhaps also compare the 
persistency in the belief of the existence of Calypso’s island near Croton long after 
the geography of the district had become well established (cf. Cobet, Collectanea 
Critica, p. 335). Salomon Reinach has attempted to explain xaccirepos as a Celtic word, 
but the arguments in favour of his theory do not carry conviction, and the parallel of 
the Electridae supports the older view. Miillenhoff has produced ample evidence of 
the somewhat misleading way in which Greek and Roman geographers and travellers 
embodied extracts from older writings among their own, so that there is strong pro- 
bability, apart from the internal evidence, in favour of Marx’s analysis of the Ora 
Maritima. In this connexion Miillenhoff’s conclusion that Caesar in his description 
of Britain drew upon the lost account of Timaeus, which Diodorus had before him 
when writing his account, which in many points agrees in wording with Caesar’s 
(Deutsche Altertumskunde, i. 469), may be recommended to the consideration of 
English students of the early history of Britain. This scholar’s great work seems to 
have suffered in England from his strangely confused style, the great length and 
minuteness with which he treats of the history of Greek geography and of everything 
else that comes within his purview, and perhaps also from the excessive boldness of 
some of his conclusions. 

® Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, ed. 3, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 631, 642, assigned 
it upon internal evidence to the middle of the first century of our era, which Bernays, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ii. 278, supported by identifying the ‘ Alexander hegemén’ 
to whom it is inscribed with the procurator of Judaea, a.v. 46-48, and praepositus of 
Egypt after a.v. 67. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, i. 318, considers that the 
portion relating to the British Isles is taken from Eratosthenes, and that it is founded 
upon Pytheas. From the agreement of ‘lepyn, ’AASiov of the author of the De Mundo 
with the gens Hiernorum, insula Albionum, of Avienus, it would seem that both drew 
from a common source, which may have been the periplus suggested by Marx. 
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of antiquaries from Camden’s tentative location of the Portus Adurnus on 
this river, which was formerly and properly called the Tarrent. It is time 
that the statements that the name of the Iceni, Iciani,is preserved in the 
name of the Icknield Way (i. 54),’ that of the Bibroci in Berkshire (i. 47, 
n.1),°and that ofthe Cassi in the hundred of Cashio, co. Herts (ibid.),° should 
be consigned to the ‘limbo’ that has received so many others of the ingeni- 
ous and impossible guesses of the antiquaries ; for, apart from the philologi- 
cal difficulties involved, the survival of British tribal names until the days 
of the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons in Romanised districts is, to say the 
least, unusual. The statement as to the settlement of Britons in Aremorica 
in 887, which is given on the authority of Gildas (i. 98), is really due to a 
sophistication of this writer’s evidence, such as it is, by the much later and 
even less trustworthy author of the Historia Britonwm. The West-Saxon 
conquest of Devon is ascribed by the author to circ. 814 (i. 222), but 
Freeman's suggestion '° that it had taken place before the end of the seventh 
century is certainly correct. The eighth-century Willibrord’s Life of St. 
Boniface records that the latter was educated in the monastery Adescan- 
castre (a form about which Freeman made unnecessary difficulty), under 
Abbot Wulfhard, in the latter part of the seventh century. Thus we 
have evidence of the existence of an English monastery under an English 
abbot at Exeter long before 814. 

The first volume would benefit considerably by a revision by a com- 
petent Old English scholar, for there are, in addition to impossible forms, 
such as Ceonwulf (pp. 219, 222 bis), Cenwahl (p. 195), Wolfhere (p. 195), 
numerous erroneous etymologies and identifications of early sites. Many 
of the latter, it is true, have been commonly adopted by writers on Old 
English history. Itis an anachronism to speak of the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes of the fifth century, or indeed of any Germans of that period, as speak- 
ing a Low German dialect (i. 119), and it is regrettable that such nonsense 
as the statement that ‘Anglo-Saxon is said to be an amalgamation of 
broken-up dialects,’ and that ‘there is no proof that it was ever spoken 
anywhere out of Britain’ (i. 119, n. 2), should be repeated at the present 
day. It would be difficult to crowd more philological misapprehensions 


? An English descendant of the tribal name would have commenced with Itch, not 
Ick, and the local names usually cited are, with the exception of Icknield, really 
formed from well-established Old English personal names. 

* This derivation is due to William Baxter, Glossarium Antiquitatum Britanni- 
carum, p. 41, the wildest of all the British Celtomaniacs who have meddled with local 
etymology. He was probably led to this guess by Camden’s derivation of Bray in that 
county from Bibracte because the French Bray is descended from thatform. Camden, 
who is generally concerned in most of these impossible etymologies that are still 
current, has here tacitly assumed that the English developments in form exactly 
agreed with the French! A descendant of Bibroci or Bibracte in West-Saxon must 
have appeared as Biofor-, Beofor-, modern English Bever-, whereas the Old English 
form of Berk(shire) was Bearruc, and this, according to Asser, was the name of a wood. 

* This etymology comes from Camden, who connected Caishow, now Cashio, with 
this tribe. The Old English name of this place was Ceges-hoh (Cart. Sac. i. 373, 9, a 
spurious St. Albans charter). The genitive singular in this compound (to say nothing 
of the phonology) is fatal to any such derivation. The name is really derived from a 
masculine personal name Ceg, which is, I suppose, an adaptation (possibly through 
the Welsh Kei) of the Latin Caius. 


Exeter, p. 16 (Historic Towns). See also Crawford Charters, p. 44. 
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into a few lines than occur in this passage, which is quoted from G. P. 
Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language. The statement that ‘the 
original kinship had been reckoned on the female side may be gathered 
from the fact that the Anglo-Saxon word for kindred, m@gth, meant 
primarily a girl or daughter’ (i. 140) is an unfortunate error, based upon 
two different words, méght and megth, which are from the same Indo- 
germanic root as the Zend magis, ‘young man,’ Irish mug, ‘slave,’ and hence 
can hardly be cited to prove the existence of a matriarchal system among 
the Indogermanic peoples, of which no satisfactory trace has yet been dis- 
covered. The passage in the chronicle under 1041 that Edward ‘ peh wes 
to cinge gesworen’ cannot mean that ‘he was recognised as future king,’ 
and ‘was associated with Harthacnut on the throne’ (i. 484), but is 
an obviously later note meaning that he was, although an exile in 1041, 
nevertheless subsequently sworn as king.'' The assertion that ‘the 
chronicle in several places obscures the sense [of its purely hypothetical 
Latin original] by mistranslations, the text in Asser being free from 
ambiguity’ (i.257,n.5), exactly reverses the relationship of the chronicle and 
the life of Alfred. This latter work does not give the name of Healfdene’s 
brother as Ivar (i. 240, n. 6), nor does it contain anything to support the 
questionable statement that the Danish leaders were ‘ Skioldungr ’ (sic), 
of the royal race of Seeland’ (i. 240, n. 4). The author has been ill advised 
in assigning the birth of Alfred to c. 842, on the basis of a suggestion 
of Stubbs. His birth in 849 does not rest solely upon the authority of 
Asser (i. 248, n. 1; cf. p. 284), for it is confirmed by the statement in the 
West-Saxon regnal table, two manuscripts of which are as old as Alfred’s 
reign, that he was in his twenty-third year at his accession (in 871). 
This evidence, when taken with Asser’s date for Alfred’s birth, is a very 
strong argument against Sir James Ramsay's view that a year elapsed 
between Aithelred’s death and Alfred’s accession, a paradoxical view into 
which he has been driven by the attempt to reconcile his ascrip- 
tion of Alfred’s death to 900 with the irrefragable evidence that 
his reign consisted of twenty-eight and a half years. It is a 
serious error to state that ‘one moderate volume will comprise all 
the prose and another all the verse’ remaining to us of Old English 
literature. Grein’s Bibliothek der angelstchsischen Prosa (which we 
suspect is the basis of this error) now consists of five volumes, and 
includes only-a very small portion of the prose remains, while the new 
edition of the remains in verse extends to three volumes. The account 
of the Germanic gods of the English invader suffers from unscientific 
identification of them and their attributes with the Norse gods.'2 Our 
evidence concerning the gods of the Northmen is many centuries later in 
date than the conversion of the English to Christianity, and there is 
reason to believe, without going to the length of Bugge, that this evidence 
has been affected by Christian and other foreign influences. We think of 
the last words dictated by Karl Miillenhoff, wd namentlich sind nordische 


" The author has derived this erroneous translation from Plummer, Two of the 
Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ii. 220. 
12 Hel seems to be exclusively Norse, and Fro (i. 167) is not an Old English form. 
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und deutsche [gottheiten] nur nach bestimmten anzeichen und nicht ohne 
weiteres zu identificieren.'% 

A protest must be made against the affectation of translating the Old 
English of the chronicle by a bastard compound of modern English and 
assumed descendants of the Old English words, a practice for which 
Freeman is largely responsible. This frequently leads, as in Freeman’s 
case, to mistranslations, and nothing is gained by it. The air of quaint- 
ness that these Old English words and sentences possess in the eyes of 
the modern amateur is purely adventitious, and arises solely from changes 
and developments in the language. The only satisfactory way of ren- 
dering an Old English sentence into modern English is to find the nearest 
equivalents in meaning, which will in very few cases be the lineal 
descendants of the words in the original. No one would think of render- 
ing the German bekommen by its English cognate ‘ become,’ and one 
ought equally to refrain from translating Old English ‘ begitan,’ to acquire, 
by ‘beget’ (i. 291). Such phrases as ‘most deal’ (i. 275), ‘cared 
for thegns’ (p. 274), ‘ bestole them away by night’ (p. 273), ‘ eldest men ’ 
for chiefs (p. 273), ‘durst nane man misdo against other on his time’ 
(pp. ii, 220), are not English. The worst example is in i. 116, ‘ Here 
(i.e. in this year) the Romans gathered all gold hoards that on Britain 
were; and some in [the] earth they hidden so that them nane man 
sythen finden ne might ; and some with them unto Gallia they ledden.’ 
In numerous other cases the West Saxon on is rendered by the modern | 
English on instead of in, the Anglian preposition that has displaced the 
West Saxon on. 

Green’s form ‘ wicking,’ which the author has adopted for ‘ viking,’ is 
an unlikely development of Old English ‘ wicing,’ a term that occurs in 
the Epinal glossary, and was hence used by the English long before the 
appearance of the Northmen, a fact that has led Bugge to suggest that 
the Old Norse vikingr was really borrowed from English. The old 
derivation from vik, bay, has been long abandoned, and Sir James 
Ramsay’s suggestion that the word is connected with the great ‘ wick,’ or 
bay, of Christiania cannot be accepted. The Old English toasting cries 
alleged to have been used on the eve of the battle of Hastings, of which 
explanations are given in the addenda to vol. ii., were explained long 
since in Andresen’s edition of Wace’s Roman de Rou. 

Sir James Ramsay has fallen a victim to the baseless combinations of 
Dr. Guest, and most of his conclusions are adopted. He has extended 
Guest's system to other parts of the realm, and forts are constantly cited 
as historical evidence.'* Several pages and maps in the first volume are 


'S See his Vorrede to W. Mannhardt’s Mythologische Forschwngen, Strassburg, 
1884, p. xi. 

'* How worthless this evidence is may be gleaned from the fact that the mound 
fort, which the author frequently cites as undoubtedly of Old English or Danish origin 
(i. 243, 272, 275, note 8, 339, 368, note 6, 427; iii. 148), is now held to be Norman. 
As many of these mounds have disappeared the absence of one would, even if their 
Old English origin were clear, not be a fatal objection to the identification of the site 
of an Old English burh or battle-field. The identification of a conical mound as the 
Danish camp at Reading (i. 243, note 2), which is described by Asser asa vallum, and, 
apparently, of the fortified camp at Gainsborough as Swein’s camp (i. 368), and of 
Cnut’s canal to the south of London Bridge (i. 383, note 3), may satisfy the antiquary, 
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devoted to identifying the site of Agricola’s battle at Mons Graupius. 
which he ‘hopes and believes will be generally accepted’ (i. viii). He 
adopts the baseless notion that the Antona of Tacitus was the river 
Nene, and rejects Dr. Bradley’s brilliant emendation of this passage, 
because the identification with the Trent (Trisantona) would place the 
boundary too far north, and because of the absence of such a line of forts 
as he detects between the Avon and the Severn (pp. 54, 62), although he 
is unable to affirm that these forts are the work of Ostorius, and although 
the forts disappear with the acceptance of Dr. Bradley’s reading. One 
cannot help suspecting that the mention of the Avon is due to the earlier 
and futile endeavours to identify that river with the Antona. The so- 
called Picts’ Wall or Catrail is made an early racial boundary (i. 134, 
180, n. 7), although so careful an observer as Dr. J. A. H. Murray 
convinced himself that name and thing are both a production of the per- 
fervid imagination of the antiquaries, which have become impressed upon 
the minds of the rustics by frequent inquiry and instruction at the hands 
of educated men.'® By similar processes numerous bogus names of rivers 
and camps and identifications of early battle-fields have obtained places 
cn our maps, and they are in most cases supported by local ‘ tradition,’ 
which in the vast majority of cases is the product of the antiquaries.'® 
Sir James Ramsay has a childlike faith in local tradition, which he 
deems trustworthy evidence for establishing the sites of battles in the 
ninth and tenth centuries.'7 The historic consciousness of the rustic 
mind is extremely limited, and Napoleon and Oliver Cromwell are the 
only names that rise before it out of the dim past, when free from the 
promptings of the antiquaries. All the traditions about a battle at Uffing- 
ton Castle by the White Horse of Berkshire seem to have arisen since 
but must be regarded with grave suspicion by the critical historian. It is a mere guess 
that a limit was put to the West-Saxon advance under Cuthwulf by the Cambridge- 
shire Dykes (i. 127, 130). Sir James Ramsay locates Brunnanburh at Bourne, in 
Lincolnshire, and gives a plan of the battle-field (i. 286). The identification is 
supported by the fact that there is a fort there, and because ‘ the Egills Saga, if worth 
quoting, represents the Northernmen as established in a “borg” to the north of a 
stream, and Aithelstan as established in one to the south of it.’ But there isno proof 
that these adjoined the field of battle, and the latest editor of this saga is of opinion 
that the account of the battle of VinheiSr does not relate to Brunanburh, but to an 
earlier battle (see Finnr Jonsson’s edition in the Saga-Bibliothek, Halle, 1894, p. xxii). 
Brunnan-burh, Brunnan-weorc, Bruneswerc, Bruninga-feld cannot possibly be 
derived from ‘ bourn,’ and the latter word moreover appears in Old English as ‘ burna,’ 
‘burne.’ As it is the origin of the Lincolnshire name, Sir James Ramsay’s location of 
Brunnanburh must be rejected. Many of these attempts to identify Brunnanburh 
call to mind Dimock’s remark that an antiquary ‘had proved that his place is some 
battle-field, and, if Brunanburh had been the only battle ever fought in Britain, he 
would have proved it to be Brunanburh’ (Freeman’s Life and Letters, i. 416). 

1S Proceedings of the Hawick Archeological Society, Sept. 1864. 

‘6 So Freeman rightly remarks that tradition ‘ mostly means the guesses of some 
one within the last two or three centuries ’ (‘ King Ine,’ pt. ii. Somerset Archaological 
and Natural History Society Proceedings, xx. 7). 

‘ It is certainly straining one’s powers of belief to be asked to pay any attention 
to the evidence of local tradition in regard to the site of the Halleluiah victory in the 
fifth century (i. 116). Other instances, not quite so extreme as this, may be found at 
i. 283, 386, note 5, 386, 390, 398, 406, note 8, and ii. 398, where ‘local tradition, 
generally to be trusted in these matters,’ is cited as evidence of the site of the battle 
of Lincoln in 1141. 
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Francis Wise suggested in 1788 that it was the site of the battle of Ash- 
down. 

If it is a difficult task to write the history of so many centuries, it is 
by no means an easy undertaking to review the work when written. I 
have already reached or even transgressed the space at my disposal 
without having touched upon many topics of interest '® suggested by the 
perusal of these volumes, which I leave with an increased feeling of the 
defects of reviewing—that the few points chosen for stricture must 
necessarily occupy so much more space than the words of praise, and 
thus inevitably suggest to all but those who have experience of such 
thankless tasks an erroneous proportion between the commendation to 
which a work is entitled and the features in it that call for adverse 
criticism. W. H. SrevEnson. 


The Medieval Stage. By E. K. Caampers. 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1903.) 


In his second volume Mr. Chambers describes the origin and progress of 
liturgical drama in the middle ages, issuing in forms more and more 
secular, down to the interludes of the sixteenth century. The first 
volume at much greater length deals with what might appear a less 
essential part of the subject: the entertainment provided by minstrels 
and jugglers, and the sports of popular festivals. A reviewer is obliged to 
notice the unusual division and proportion of the matter as arranged and 
exhibited here. Is there any ground for complaint that so much room 
is given to the remoter origins and so little, comparatively, to the thing 
itself? That will depend very much on the reader’s interest; if he have 
a grievance at all it will probably be rather on account of the compres- 
sion in the later part than the profusion in the earlier. Few would wish 
to restrict the discussion of minstrelsy and the other preliminary things ; 
but there is much to be said about the medieval stage besides what is 
given here in the second volume. Itis somewhat disappointing to find 
that Mr. Chambers, after his wide excursions in different lands and 
tongues, tends more and more to restrict his medieval stage to England 
when he is dealing with the proper subject of his book. Spain par- 
ticularly deserved more attention, on account of its many analogies 
with England in the course of its dramatic evolution. A history of the 
medieval stage might have made more of the survival of medieval 
stage fashions in both France and Spain in the seventzenth century. 
The vestiges of medieval tradition in the theatre of Calderon or 
Corneille are not less interesting than the minstrels, and quite as 
relevant. It is true, as Mr. Chambers says, that the medieval religious 
drama ‘ requires separate treatment in each of the European countries.’ 
‘It had been cosmopolitan; it was to be national.’ But at the same 


'§ Considerations of space preclude more than a passing reference to the extra- 
ordinary number of misprints to be found in all three volumes. We may, however, 
remark that the name Hodierna borne by the nurse of Richard I does not in itself 
prove that she was an Englishwoman (iii. 262, note 3). This name is not the Latin 
adjective, but represents the Old French Odierne, Hodierne, Provencal Audierna, from 
a Frankish Audigerna (O. Schultz in Abhandlungen Herrn Prof. Tobler... 
dargebracht, Halle, 1895, p. 199). 
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time there is in different nations a similar kind of progress, very difficult 
to understand and explain, ending in like results independently. A his- 
tory of the medieval stage which begins with so wide a view might 
towards the end have considered more fully the resemblances between the 
different nations, especially England, France, and Spain, in the growth of 
their secular drama. The reader, in fact, wants more than the author 
has given him, being spoilt by the generous allowance with which the 
book sets out. 

There are some corrections to be made, partly by reason of printer's 
errors, like ‘ Diaz’ twice for ‘ Diez’ (i. 63, m.) The Clarendon Press and 
Mr. Chambers have taken an unusual and inexpedient way of indicating 
approximate dates, by means of a funereal obelisk—‘ Peele’s Edward I 
(¢1590),’ ‘ the Pinner of Wakefield (T1598),’ ‘ Aucassin et Nicolete (t1150- 
1200).’ This spreads unnecessary gloom. Queen Eleanor was grand- 
daughter, not daughter, of Count William the poet (i. 64). Mariana 
wrote his History in Latin first, afterwards in Spanish (i. 21). Mr. 
Chambers writes : ‘ With the eighth century, except for the songs of war 
quoted or paraphrased in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the extant Early 
English poetry reaches a somewhat inexplicable end’ (i. p. 31). But itis 
not so: Early English poetry is all alive in the extant poem of Maldon, 
two hundred years after this premature dismissal, not to speak of the epic 
of Judith, which is probably of the tenth century. In explaining the 
curious medieval theory of ancient tragedy and comedy there was no 
reason for hesitation as to Boccaccio’s views (ii. 212). He explains, in 
his commentary on Dante, the manner of ancient dramatic represen- 
tation—the poet reciting his play while actors in dumb show accom- 
panied it—in terms that fully agree with the entertaining passage quoted 
from Lydgate (p. 208). With regard to the minstrels and jugglers, there 
are some points omitted, notably the varying estimate, at different times, 
of jugglers’ feats and of the dignity of sleight of hand. Tricks with 
swords are not always ignoble; Cuchulinn and Olaf Tryggvason prove 
this. Mr. Chambers’s theory of minstrelsy as ‘a merging of Latin and 
the Teutonic elements’ has perhaps neglected the evidence of Celtic and 
oriental manners ; is not the jester, with his methods, too common every- 
where to owe as much to the Roman mimus as Mr. Chambers would 
maintain?! None of these carpings, it will be observed, have anything 
to do with the main subject of the treatise, and none are of much im- 
portance. 

Of the substantial value of the book there can be no doubt. The 
first volume is a liberal contribution to the history of fashions and 
customs in the middle ages; the second describes the growth of 
medieval drama, in England particularly, with a fulness and care much 
wanted in this difficult ground. It is to be hoped that the author will 
go on speedily to the other book of which his preface speaks, which, 
being unwritten, was one of the causes of the present work; a book 
*about Shakespeare and the conditions, literary and dramatic, under which 
Shakespeare wrote.’ W. P. Ker. 


1 Mr. Chambers’s account of the minstrels, it may be noted, appeared almost at 
the same time as the Tratades de los Romances Viejos of Sr. Menendez Pelayo, where 
the same topics are discussed, with interesting agreements and differences. 
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Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in the British Musewm. Vol. I. 
Edited by G. F. Warner and H. J. Exuis. (London: Printed 
by Order of the Trustees. 1903.) 


Tuts volume is assured of a welcome from the student of our medieval 
institutions, from the paleographer, the legal antiquary, the topographer, 
and the genealogist. It covers the period from the Conquest to the close 
of Richard I’s reign, and the seventy-seven charters of which it contains 
facsimiles, together with extensions of the text, are a selection from 
those of that period which are preserved at the British Museum. They 
are arranged as nearly as possible in chronological order, and the reasons 
for adopting the dates assigned are set out, as they should be, in every 
instance in the notes. These notes deal further with the names of the 
witnesses to the documents and with points of special interest in their 
contents. Dr. Warner observes that the bulk of the considerable labour 
they have involved has fallen to the share of his colleague, and they bear 
witness not only to the industry but to the special knowledge of Mr. 
Ellis, whose sphere of work in the department of manuscripts has enabled 
him to make considerable collections on the feudal houses of the period. 

The fifty plates of facsimiles are a peculiarly attractive feature, serv- 
ing, as they do, to illustrate an instructive variety of ‘ hands’ and consti- 
tuting, as might be expected, admirable reproductions. One is only 
sorry that Dr. Warner has not added to their value by the paleographical 
notes which would have proved helpful to the student. He would, for 
instance, have been able to tell us whether the remarkable calligraphy of 
no. 28, a charter of Archbishop Theobald (‘1151-1152’), is that of a 
foreign scribe, and whether the first charter in the book is not that of an 
English one. It is often difficult to pronounce an opinion on the charters 
of the Conqueror and of William II, and the specimen charter of the former 
here selected presents chronological difficulties. It is difficult to date a 
document addressed ‘ Petro episcopo Cestrensi et Willelmo comiti filio 
Osberni et Hugoni comiti Cestrensi,’ though it is here contended that 
this conjunction is compatible with the date 1070. One feels uneasy at 
such forms among the witnesses’ names as ‘Gosfrido episcopo de Con- 
stantiis, Roberto comite de Moretan{ia],’! which are unusual in themselves 
and where the editors have had to extend Moretan’ into the Latin equiva- 
lent of Mortagne. The appearance, however, of the document and the 
seal is, as they observe, satisfactory; and, as the form ‘ Madwardus’ 
occurs in the text, while the Old English letter is used instead of ‘f’ in 
four places, the peculiarities may be due to the writing being that, as I 
suggested above, of a native scribe. 

There is much variety of interest in the subjects that these charters 
illustrate, as is shown by the valuable ‘Index Rerum.’ Among them Dr. 
Warner enumerates 


early notices of the sending of judges into the provinces (9), and of knight’s service 
and scutage (17), particular services, such as keeping a forest (8), carrying the 
grantor’s lances (12), or providing labour (78), forms of giving seisin, as by laying 
a book on the altar (16), by cutting hair from the head (25), by handing over a 


‘ In no. 3 the name of Robert’s ‘ comté’ of Mortain is extended as ‘ Moriton{ii]’ and 
in no. 74 as ‘ Moret{onie].’ 
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knife (82), fnd per textum (62), and a case of land being obtained by the 
undertaking of a judicial duel (75). 


Some of the more remarkable documents are the great settlement of a 
dispute between St. Augustine’s Abbey and its tenants in Thanet, in 
1176, as to their attendance at the abbey court, which is witnessed by 
ninety-three men of Kent (present in the county court) and thirty men of 
Thanet ; a Norman agreement in the earl of Gloucester’s court at Torigny- 
sur-Vire ; and the five London charters (47, 53, 54, 78, 76). One of the 
finest documents in the volume is the great agreement between Richard, 
bishop of Winchester, and the Hospitallers as to St. Cross, in 1185. It 
is followed by a pair of charters which prove, as the editors point out, 
‘that the witnesses to a charter were not always present at its execution, 
nor even cognisant of it till later.” They adduce other instances in point ; 
but the interesting discovery that this was the case with the barons’ letter 
to the pope from the parliament of Lincoln ? is too recent for inclusion. 
No. 83 is of importance for the Breton earls of Richmond ; no. 11 shows 
William ‘ de Albini Brito’ of English genealogists attesting as William 
‘de Aubeni le bretun;’ and no. 52, a charter of the earl of Chester 
(‘ 1162-1167 ’), is of special interest for the two impressions of his clerk’s 
small gem seal at the back of his own. A grant from the empress Maud 
pro amore et legali servicio Brien{ni]* filii comitis supplies a notable 
phrase. 

One must turn, however, to the few slips in this fine volume. Robert 
de Ver of no. 8 was not ‘a brother of Aubrey,’ but was the constable.‘ 
The identification of ‘ Adeliza,’ lady of Wolston (no. 18), with Avelina de 
Hesdin, wife of Alan Fitz Flaald, is an error derived from Mr. Eyton.° 
‘ Pontearch[a]’ in no. 19 should be extended, I think, as ‘ Pontearch{arum],’ 
and one does not understand why the editors extend the style of Henry II 
in no. 25 as regis Angl{ie] ducis Norm[annie], &c., contrary to their 
practice in other cases in which they follow the legend of his seal. No 
evidence is given for the fact that William Fitz Otwel (no. 48) was son of 
Otuwel Fitz Count.’ The ‘ Rupes Auree Vallis’ is usually a trap for us 
in England ; it was literally ‘Roche d’Orival’ (not Orval), on the Seine, 
but in practice it meant ‘Chateau Fouet,’ as ‘Rupes Andeliaci’ meant 
‘ Chateau Gaillard.’ No. 70 reminds us of the pitfalls presented by the 
work of our predecessors; the editors observe that, ‘in spite of’ this 
charter (of 26 Nov. 1189), ‘in the pipe roll for Mich. 1190 (p. 151) the 
bishop is fined 100/.;’ but this pipe roll, which the Record Commission 
printed by an unaccountable error as that of 1190, is really that of Mich. 
1189, and is thus anterior to the charter. The case is thus completely 
altered. The next document (no. 71) leads the editors to discuss the hither- 
to perplexing problem presented by Cott. Chart. vii, 5, of which they accept 
the date it bears—namely, 1199. It has been recently shown that this 
is a scribal error, and that it really belongs to 1190.6 But this discovery, 
which removes all difficulties surrounding the career of Alan, bishop of 
Bangor, may not yet have been accepted in the Department of Manu- 


scripts. J. Horace Rounp. 
See the Ancestor, vi. 189. ® Should not this be ‘ Brien({nii]’? 
See Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 326. ® See my Peerage Studies, p. 128. 


See my paper on ‘Garnier de Nablous,’ in Archaeologia, vol. lviii. 
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Die Urkunden der normannisch-sicilischen Kénige. VonK. A. Kenr, 
(Innsbruck; Wagner. 1902.) 


Tuts is an exceedingly careful and helpful piece of work. Dr. Kehr isan 
expert in the theory of diplomatic ; and he has also a thorough acquaint- 
ance in practice with the fucts of his particular subject, for he has visited 
and inspected, or has had inspected for him, almost every document of the 
twelfth century which Sicily or the south of Italy could show. His work 
is a necessary handbook to the documents published of late, or awaiting 
publication, by Italian scholars ; and it provides a basis for the history, 
which has still to be written, of the Normans in Sicily. More especially 
will the constitutional historian welcome this book, for it suggests lines 
which need working out, and hints at conclusions which will indeed have 
to be, but which seem likely to be, proved. At the same time Dr. Kehr 
does not profess that his book is final: his intention is to direct the 
reader of Norman documents, and acquaint him with their habitat, rather 
than to ‘settle the doctrine’ of the Norman chancery. He begins with 
an account of the printed collections of documents, which are shown to 
be unsatisfactory, and describes the various archives of the south of ~ 
Italy and Sicily, and their contents. Palermo is the peculiar home of 
Norman documents, which are to be found in the cathedral, the state 
archives, the Cappella Palatina, and the municigal library, while 
Monreale, in its suburbs, is also especially rich. Patti, too, is well fur- 
nished with records, more especially from the first few years after the 
coronation of Roger Il as king. Compared with Sicily southern Italy 
offers comparatively few documents; but the state archives of Naples 
contain a number of privilegia granted by the Norman counts and kings 
of Sicily to the bishopric of Squillace, and to different monasteries in 
southern Italy. Rome has the originals of the compact of William I 
with the papacy and of Constance’s oath of homage; Venice preserves 
two commercial treaties of the reign of William II. No trace is to be found 
of the registers of the Norman kings; and upon the whole the proportion 
of originals to copies is much less than is the case in the imperial chancery, 
thanks partly to the climate and partly to the historic vicissitudes of the 
country. Of400 documents only 112 are certainly originals; but happily 
these originals are equally distributed over the reigns of the successive 
rulers of the twelfth century. 

Dr. Kehr next passes to the chancery, gives an account, first, of each 
official of the Norman chancery, reign by reign, so far as their names occur 
in the dating of documents (which is only the case in Latin documents), 
and then of the working of the chancery. The author does not believe, 
with Amari and Cusa, that there were two or three chanceries, for 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic documents respectively. The Arabic documents 
are, he shows, records of the villeins and descriptions of the boundaries 
of an estate. Such records were based, as we are expressly told in the 
records themselves, upon the land registers which were kept in the 
treasury. These registers were an inheritance from the Arabs, as was 
the treasury itself; they were, at any rate in part, written in Arabic, and 
the officials of the treasury, or doana, were (like the word doana itself) 
Arabic also. It is easy to conclude that these Arabic documents were 
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drawn up by the treasury ; and indeed one of them is recorded as facta 

. a doana nostra de secretis. Greek documents are almost in a 
majority under the Sicilian counts ; they are less and less used after the 
coronation of Roger II as king, and become rare after 1150. Dr. Kehr 
conjectures that they were often drawn up by the recipients, but that in 
cases where they are recorded as having been made by officials of the 
chancery this only means officials of the ordinary Latin chancery, some 
of whom may have been set aside as a small committee to deal with 
Greek documents. As regards the personnel of the chancery, Dr. Kehr 
has important observations to offer. He deals with each individual 
chancellor in turn. Of these Majo has already been properly appreciated 
by Italian writers; but Dr. Kehr shows that it was Stephen of Perche 
who made the office of chancellor the first office of the kingdom, while 
before it had ranked after that of the great admiral, and that Matthew the 
notary, chancellor under Tancred, was, even before he became chancellor, 
the most influential of all the officials of the chancery in fixing its rules. 
It is characteristic of Sicily that its two greater chancellors, Majo and 
Matthew, were laymen, and of bourgeois origin. It both shows the 
peculiar lay character of the one medieval country where the monarch 
was supreme head of his church by papal recognition, and indicates the 
policy pursued by the Norman kings in opposing a professional adminis- 
tration to their recalcitrant baronage, the secret of the struggles which 
mark the reign of William II. The smooth working of this system is 
attested as much in the sphere of diplomacy as it is in that of justice. 
Romuald of Salerno tells how, upon some imperial envoys having been 
robbed of a charter, and returning to Palermo to complain of the theft, 
William IT at once sent word to the justiciars of the region in which the 
theft had taken place, and the robbers were immediately apprehended and 
hanged.' The process of the chancery was as speedy. If in Germany 
the proceedings which prepare a document are separated from its issue by 
a period of time, it was not soin Sicily. The Norman kings had a 
fixed capital at Palermo; their notaries stayed long in their service ; the 
chancery was well organised and closely connected with the administra- 
tion, as, ¢.g., the action of the doana in preparing Arabic documents to 
specify territories which were granted ina Latin privilegia issued from 
the chancery suffices to show. Despatch was thus the mark of the 
Sicilian chancery. At the same time, well organised as it was, it appears 
that it kept no register of documents, except, at the most, of writs; and 
even that is a matter of conjecture. 

In due course Dr. Kehr treats of the external and internal features of 
Norman documents. These were matters determined by the notaries, 
for the chancellor, though head of the chancery, did little to influence its 
action, except when Stephen of Perche settled the important matter of its 
fees. He was generally employed in the work of administration, and thus 
from the point of view of diplomatic the notaries are the most important 
persons. We generally find some four or five of them active together ; 
they remained long in office, and son often succeeded to father, so that a 
tradition was naturally formed. By origin they were, for the most part, 
laymen from the mainland of Italy, educated in some notaries’ school, 


* Muratori, Scriptt. Rerum Ital. vii. 242p, 
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and so possessed of literary and juristic attainments. Their work was 
not only to engross documents, but to determine the form which they 
should take. As regards the material they used, we may notice that they 
sometimes used papyrus as well as parchment, and that sometimes their 
parchments are dyed purple and inscribed with gold ink. They wrote in 
a round Roman minuscule which was unlike the writing in southern 
Italy and was probably borrowed from the papal chancery. The influence 
of the papal chancery is visible throughout, and it is especially witnessed 
by the Norman use of the rota as a substitute for the royal autograph. 
Byzantine influence appears in the Norman use of the seal, according to 
which wax was employed for writs and lead for charters. Still more 
is the use of gold, which occurs even before the coronation of Roger II, 
reminiscent of Byzantine practice. The impression of the seal represents 
the king in Byzantine dress, and the inscriptions are often in Greek under 
King Roger—Poyepios xparatos eves pis. In dealing with internal 
features Dr. Kehr has, in a classification of documents, some valuable 
remarks on the platea, a long roll, sometimes over seven yards in length 
by less than a foot in width, and so named from the Greek rAaria or 
mareia, ‘a field,’ containing a specification of boundaries and list of 
villeins in Arabic, or sometimes Greek. It was mentioned above that 
these specifications were based on the land registers (Arabic defétir, 
Greek dipOepar, Latin defetarii; they are also called quaterniones), from 
which they were compiled in the doana, in order to be attached to some 
privilegium, to which they stood in the relation of detailed description 
to general grant. As details for economic history—for statistics of popu- 
lation, and for an estimate of the condition of the soil and its inhabitants 
—these plateae offer a splendid field to the historian which has still to be 
worked. As for privilegia and mandata, Dr. Kehr points out that the 
latter, while fewer than the former, are yet more numerous in proportion 
than is the case in Germany, which illustrates yet again the character of 
Norman administration. 

The language of these documents is largely Greek under Roger I, 
and for a long time under Roger II, while even after the coronation 
of the latter Greek and Latin were equally used. It would seem that, 
as in Sicily each man lived by his own law, so each man—at any 
rate until the reigns of the two Williams—received charters in his own 
tongue. The polyglot character of the chancery shows the curious 
fusion of nationalities in Sicily, and the remarkable toleration which 
the ruling nationality showed. But the Greek charters are in badly 
spelt Greek, and often imitate the forms and even the order of the 
words of Latin charters; the latter, on the other hand, are couched in 
pure and sonorous Latin, and have, it would seem, borrowed the cursus, 
as they had borrowed the rota, from the papal chancery. In his analysis 
of the various parts of the ordinary charter Dr. Kehr has some remarks 
worth noting under the head of intitulatio and of dating. Rez Siciliae, 
ducatus Apuliae et principatus Capuae in Latin, the king is, in Greek, év 
XpwrrG 7G Ged cioePHs xparauds pyé, and in Arabic ‘ great sultan,’ and also 
‘king of Italy, Lombardy, Calabria, and Sicily, defender of the pontiff of 
Rome, and aider of the Christian faith.’ In regard to the dating we find 
originally a separation, the year going into the protocol, the month and 
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regnal year into the eschatocol. But by the middle of the twelfth century 
the whole date is put into the eschatocol. The indiction used is the 
Greek indiction, beginning on 1 Sept.; the year of the Christian era, 
according to Dr. Kehr, who disagrees with other authorities, began on 
25 Dec. for the Norman chancery. The author concludes by an exami- 
nation of fifteen forgeries, and in an appendix gives the texts of fifty-five 
documents, ranging from 1080 to 1246. ERNEst BARKER. 






Calendar of the Patent Rolls: Edward II. Vol. Ill. A.D. 1817-1821. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1903.) 


Tue fact which stands out most clearly in the Patent Rolls of these 
years is the increasing indebtedness of the king, and a good many 
additions could be made from them to Mr. W. E. Rhodes’s essay on The 
Italian Bankers in England and their Loans to Edward I and Edward II. 
The king’s debts during the eleventh year of his reign (1317-8) seem to 
have exceeded 20,0001. to the Bardi alone. The Italian merchants did 
not charge interest, but they eluded the usury laws in other ways. Thus 
on 27 March 1318 certain merchants of the Society of the Bardi were 
granted 3,000 marks of the king’s gift ‘in consideration of their losses 
occasioned by the delay in the payment of divers sums in which the king 
is bound to them before 16 March last, and also for their good services’ 
(p. 127). The Bardi obtained further the right to export their own wool 
free of the ‘ new increment’ (p. 16). The debts were usually secured on 
the customs on wool, hides, and woolfells in London and other ports; and 
we find the same customs being assigned to two different sets of creditors 
(p. 126). The revenues being thus swallowed up in advance, the royal 
purveyors were specially active, and the unpopularity of the system was, 
no doubt, enhanced by the appearance of false purveyors—‘ persons who 
take provisions from the king’s subjects, falsely asserting that such are 
for his use, and who lodge in their houses and inns by like misrepresenta- 
tions’ (pp. 56,77). The entries in these Rolls hardly bear out the charge 
of prodigal generosity on the king’s part to his favourites. The younger 
Despenser received a forfeited manor in Lincolnshire, another in Northamp- 
tonshire, another in Southampton, ‘tke castle and town of Droslan 
and Cantredemaure in Wales’ (Dryslwyn and Cantref Mawr), including 
the castle of Dynevor and the town of Newton, for life; further the 
custody of the castle town and barton of Bristol at the king’s pleasure 
and on condition of making certain payments. On the other hand he 
surrendered to the king his castles of Caerphilly, Neath, and Henley (co. 
Wore.) 

The contents of the Rolls are as heterogeneous as usual. Some friars 
preachers obtain pardon for rescuing a criminal on the way to execution 
(p. 69). The arrangements entered into by the chapter of Exeter with 
& bell-founder and his family and heirs for the making of the bells 
of the church and repair of the organa and orilogiwm are enrolled (p. 72). 
The cappers of Fleet Street are charged with interfering with the manu- 
facture and import of caps and maintaining illegal confederacies for 
that purpose, ‘ whereby the king has lost the customs payable to him ’ 
(p. 369). Illustrations of the disturbed condition of the country abound. 
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Commissions are appointed in all the counties to ‘inquire touching 
persons who raise bodies of men-at-arms, both horse and foot, to whom 
they promise gifts of land, &c.’ (pp. 95-7). The abbot of Furness is 
accused of invading a manor with his monks and lay brothers of the 
house (while the owner was on the king’s service in Scotland), carrying 
off the oxen and sheep, trampling down the corn, harassing the tenants 
‘ by many intolerable distraints ’ (p. 88). 

Both text and index have been prepared by Mr. G. F. Handcock. 
The index fills more than 800 pages, and evidently no pains have been 
spared to make it complete and to identify place-names. To a large 
extent it is also a subject-index: thus under the heading ‘ Merchants, 
foreign,’ references are given to no less than 165 names of foreign 
merchants, exclusive of Gascons. I have found only one slip in it: a 
reference is given to the younger Despenser on p. 551; in the text the 
elder Despenser is mentioned, but not the younger. There are a few 
unimportant misprints (see pp. 10, 98, 514, 596). A. G. Lite. 


Deutsche Handwerker und Handwerkerbruderschaften im mittelalter- 
lichen Italien. Von Dr. AuFRED Doren. (Berlin: Prager. 1908.) 


Tuts book is a sort of by-product of Dr. Doren’s labours among the 
Florentine archives, undertaken for the purposes of his work upon the 
woollen and cloth industries of Florence, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1901.1 These studies do not pretend to be in any sense 
exhaustive, Dr. Doren’s object having been, as he modestly puts it, to lay 
a foundation upon which others may build who have more leisure for the 
necessary researches among the archives of the great medieval industrial 
cities of Italy. Dr. Doren’s attention was first drawn to the subject by 
the constant occurrence of the names of German artisans in the records 
of the Florentine cloth-workers, which led to the discovery of a highly 
developed system of guilds among the German craftsmen settled in 
Italy. As Dr. Doren suggests, it is an interesting matter for speculation 
and inquiry to what extent medieval Italy was indebted to these 
foreigners from the north of the Alps for her remarkable industrial and 
artistic development. What the art of printing in Italy owed to Ger- 
many when in its infancy everybody knows who has the most elementary 
acquaintance with Italian bibliography. A glance at the second section 
of Proctor’s index of early printed books reveals by the score the names 
of German printers by whom the earliest presses were set up in Italy. 
Thus, to mention only a few of the most important, we find Sweynheym 
and Pannartz at Subiaco, and afterwards at Rome; Neumeister (the 
printer of the editio princeps of the Divina Commedia) at Foligno; 
Valdarfer (the printer of the editio princeps of the Decameron) at Venice ; 
Nicolaus Laurentii (the printer of the famous Florentine edition of the 
Commedia) at Florence; Riessinger at Naples; and so on. But Dr. 
Doren shows that, from the second half of the fourteenth century, 
Germans were to be found all over Italy, plying almost every conceivable 
trade and craft. At an early date they seem to have practically 


' See English Historical Review, xvii. (1902) 776 ff. 
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monopolised the innkeeping industry. They found occupation also as 
weavers, dyers, tailors, furriers, shoemakers, bakers, millers, grocers, 
soapmakers, provision merchants, butchers (rarely), barbers, apothecaries, 
shoeing smiths, turners, carpenters, coopers, potters, curriers, saddlers, 
stonemasons, wood-carvers, glass-painters, goldsmiths and silversmiths, 
scribes, illuminators, booksellers, notaries, musicians, and physicians ; 
there is even one instance of a German schoolmaster. As cooks they are 
frequently met with, especially in monasteries. To the instances of these 
given by Dr. Doren may be added the Kocus theotonicus mentioned in the 
colophon of one of the manuscripts of the Divina Commedia examined by 
Witte as having made the copy for his master at Arezzo. So far as Dr. 
Doren’s investigations have gone at present he finds that printing was 
the occupation mostly affected by Germans in Italy, and that next in 
popularity to printing came shoemaking. The latter half of Dr. Doren’s 
volume is devoted to an interesting account of the numerous fraternities 
and guilds which were organised by the German settlers in Italy. Those 
belonging to Florence are treated in considerable detail as being more 
especially in Dr. Doren’s province. A valuable feature of the book is the 
reproduction in extenso in two appendices of a number of documents 
relating to these organisations from the Florentine archives. We regret 
that the volume is not provided with an index, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. The index here so called is placed at the beginning of 
the book, and is, in fact, merely a somewhat meagre table of contents. 
Pacet TOYNBEE. 


Year Books of the Reign of Edward III. Year XVIL-XVIII. 2 vols. 
Edited and translated by Luxe Owen Pree, M.A. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1901, 1903.) 


Mr. Prxe proceeds with his arduous but most useful task. The extra- 
ordinary carelessness with which the cold editions were issued is shown 
in the preface to the first of the two volumes before us. Rastell’s imper- 
fect copy was followed by the four reprints with successive mistakes. 
There is an interesting set of cases in every term, and the historical and 
philological as well as legal importance of these early records can hardly 
be overlooked by any one who will take so much trouble as to read one of 
Mr. Pike’s interesting prefaces. There are plenty of ‘ghost words’ or 
‘paddy words’ inlaw. Messwage is a misreading of mesnage, as is well 
known, but here we have proof of the incorrectness of the much-cited 
phrase ‘voucher to warranty,’ a pure misreading of the ‘voucher to 
warrant,’ vouche ad garant, of the original. It is to be hoped that text- 
book writers will take note of this mistake, into which even that most 
accurate of legal editors Nichols was led. 

The case of the coupe la Reyne : videlicet unam cupam de perle argen- 
tatam et deauratam et xxvii petris vocatis gerneiz et xxvii petris nominatis 
saphires ewages munitam et ornatam pretii eiusdem cupae xx librarum, 
which was stolen from and brought back to the treasury, but which I am 
afraid has long since been broken up (though it would be worth now at 
least a hundred times its then recorded value), is one in which Scot, C. J., 
declared that the justices of the King’s Bench are sovran coroners of the 
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realm, wherefore, since sheriffs and coroners can admit appeals without 
writ, a fortiori the justices can do so.! 

The appeal of a man’s death sued by the heir of the death of his 
father by gage of battle brings in the formulae of defence and appeal. John, 
the appellee, took Adam’s hand in his left hand, and held his own right hand 
outside the book [of the gospels], and said, ‘ This hear ye man that hast 
thyself named Adam by name of baptism, that I man that have myself 
named John by name of baptism, that I on such a day, year, and place 
feloniously did not kill your father, W. by name, as ye lay it upon me, nor 
am guilty of this felony, so help me God and his saints,’ and kissed the 
book, ‘and this I will defend against you by my body as this court shall 
award.’ Then Adam with his left hand took John by the hand and held 
his own right hand outside the book, and spake in this form: ‘ This hear 
ye man who by name of baptism hast thyself named John, that ye 
feloniously such day, year, and place did slay my father, W. by name: so 
help me God and his saints,’ and kissed the book ; ‘ and this I will desrain 
against you by my body according as the court shall award.’ And so 
four mainpernors were bound to produce the appellant body for body on 
the third day afterward, which day was chosen by himself to perform the 
desrain. And the marshal was commanded to guard the defendant, and 
that he should be easy and have to eat and drink, and that he should have 
him the third day girt for battle at his own costs. 

William Turnbull or Turnebole of Cotyngtone (Coddington) by Tame, 
Bucks, a criminous clerk, became an approver and acknowledged breaking 
out of the gaol of the liberty of the abbot of Westminster by night and 
feloniously with three others, and of committing divers robberies and slaying 
feloniously one John Blunvile, with the same three companions against 
whom he informs. Equity is mentioned by a judge: ‘I tell you well that 
audita querela is given rather of equity than of common law, for but a 
little while ago there was not such a suit.’? The question of guardian- 
ship of spiritualities of English bishops’ sees during vacancies, which was 
claimed both by the archbishops and by the chapters, is raised here.* 
Noteworthy is the punishment of a fraudulent attorney, Richard Elys of 
Yeivley, who was made to pay damages, committed to the Fleet, and, 
after a year’s confinement, released and forbidden to act hereafter as 
attorney. The relations between the county court and the sheriff's turn 
come up in Mich., 17 Edw. III, no. 37. There is a notice of a round 
table begun at Windsor on the Monday before the Conversion of St. Paul 
(1343-4). There are also several cases relating to ancient demesne 
Religious houses, such as Cirencester, Cleeve, Colchester, Croyland, 
Grimsby, Langmet, Bermondsey, Pershore, Rufford, Walton, and others, 
appear as litigants. ‘Robert Mape, in the time of King Henry, great- 
grandfather of the king that now is,’ is mentioned as having enjoyed a 
corrody in Pershore, on the mandate of the said King Henry. The 
families of Byngham, Botiler, Bodbran, Calston, Delamare, Daubeneye, 
Gerveys, Greneyile, Grofherst, Marmyoun, Milton, Ryhill, Segrave, Swyn- 
flet, and Wylughby are illustrated ; the curious names occur of Brouncbild, 
Bukmongore, Bynethegate of Wentworth, Casse, Mafghan [Maughan], 


' Hilary, 17 Edw. III, no. 48, 2 17 Edw. III, no. 24. 
% Easter, 17 Edw. III, no. 9. 4 Mich. 17 Edw. III, no. 27. 
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Metheryngham, Veel; and Gunnora and Gunnilda still survive in the 
fourteenth century. 

Mr. Pike notices that his calendar of all cases pleaded to issue on the 
rolls of the Placita de Banco is suspended, requiring as it does a special 
treasury grant. As it runs pari passu with the editing of the year books, 
and is of exceeding help for purposes of research, it should surely be at 
once resumed. The culpable and ignorant disregard of the wonderful 
treasures that England possesses in her national and local archives is 
nothing short of a national disgrace. The deputy keeper of the records 
would be justified in demanding larger grants than he receives, for even 
as itis there is delay in issuing work due, owing to the ill-considered 
parsimony of the Stationery Office and the grudging support of the 
Treasury. Amateurs do their best, but they cannot really deal exhaus- 
tively with our local archives, and the national archives can only be 
calendared and made accessible to legal and historical inquirers by a 
great deal more work than has yet been spent upon them. Yet how 
much of our history lies sleeping in these precious but neglected volumes ! 

F. York PowE xt. 


Niccolé Spinelli da Giovinazzo, Diplomatico del Sec. XIV. Per Giacinto 
Romano. (Naples: Pierro e Veraldi. 1902.) 


Niccon6 SPINELLI was a political condottiere, a diplomatist of adventure. 
Beginning his public career with Oleggio, the temporary tyrant of Bologna, 
he passed into papal service under Cardinal Albornoz, thence into that of 
Joanna of Naples and Louis of Anjou, and ended his life as one of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti’s most valued servants. Just, therefore, asa biography 
of Hawkwood gives a clue to the military maze of this most intricate 
period, so that of Spinelli, provides a thread for the diplomatic labyrinth 
of the last half of the fourteenth century, for his activity begins with 
1351 and ends in or about 1396. Nor was he a diplomatist and nothing 
more. He was professor of law at Padua and Bologna, and, nominally 
at least, in his later years at Pavia. Joanna made him chancellor of her 
Kingdom, and then seneschal of Provence, under which title he was 
governor of the County. He actually led, not without some success, the 
army which marched from Provence to restore that curious patchwork 
state which Charles I had stitched together out of fragments of Piedmont, 
Saluzzo, the Montferrat, and Lombardy, but which under Joanna was in 
rags and tatters. 

One of the freshest and most detailed portions of the volume is the 
correspondence of Spinelli and Albornoz, which throws light upon the 
difficulties and disappointments of the great cardinal. Albornoz was at 
once master, model, and close friend, and exercised a remarkable in- 
fluence upon Spinelli’s career. Through him he was brought into con- 
nexion with the Angevin court, in the service of which his first mission 
was to Innocent VI. Under Urban V and Gregory XI he was employed 
as much by the curia as by Naples—a strange position, only rendered 
possible by the intimate relations of the two courts. For some months 
after Urban VI’s election Spinelli was among the pope’s most confidential 
ministers. The precise reasons for his becoming a Clementist cannot be 
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traced, but his Neapolitan connexion must have rendered this inevitable 
sooner or later, and a diplomatist of Spinelli’s orderly temperament could 
hardly have brooked the extravagance of Urban VI. From this moment, 
however, fortune ceased to smile. He was involved in Joanna’s fall, was 
imprisoned and deprived of office and fiefs by Charles III. How he con- 
trived to escape is not known, but he is found among the ministers of the 
Angevin government, and was a member of the council of regency ap- 
pointed by Louis I on his death-bed. Returning to Provence he applied 
in vain that his titular office as chancellor should be made effective. 
This was refused, and his disgust doubtless accounted for the last and 
greatest change in his career, his entrance into Visconti’s service. He 
had entered public life under Albornoz, the bitterest foe of the Visconti, 
and most of his life had been spent in combating their ambition. But 
after all he was a political condottiere who must make his living. The 
original enemy had been Bernabd Visconti, and his new employer, Gian 
Galeazzo, had caused Bernabd’s downfall. The tyrant knew neither 
rancour nor gratitude, and was singularly conciliatory towards recent 
foes. No doubt, thinks Professor Romano, the orderly government of 
the Visconti was a temptation to the lawyer diplomatist, who had had all 
his life to struggle with the anarchy of Naples and the papal states. 
The fiercest enmity, moreover, of Spinelli, while in Gregory’s service, 
was for the Florentines, who did not spare personal remarks on his 
lingua lubrica, and it was becoming clear that the conflict immediately 
overhanging Italy was that between Gian Galeazzo and Florence. 

The first important Milanese mission on which Spinelli was employed 
was the disreputable partition treaty with Venice, by virtue of which 
Visconti was to fall on the territories of his late ally Carrara. Of greater 
interest were the concluding negotiations of his life, for he was the 
moving spirit in the three-cornered negotiations between Gian Galeazzo, 
the king of France, and the pope for the secularisation of the greater part 
of the papal states, with which Visconti’s son-in-law, the duke of Orleans, 
should be invested under the title of king of Adria. To Professor 
Romano is due the discovery that the two memorials showing how 
ruinous both to church and people was the temporal power are by 
Spinelli’s hand. To the details of the scheme much, perhaps too much, 
attention has been recently given, but the author is right in attributing to 
Spinelli’s attitude high theoretical importance. He gave definite ex- 
pression to a feeling against the existence of the papal temporal power, 
which was becoming not uncommon. He better than any one knew the 
evils produced by the intermittent hordes of Avignon mercenaries, for 
he had negotiated the invasion of the White Company and accompanied 
that of the Bretons. He, as Macchiavelli, realised that the papacy kept 
Italy divided, that the system produced a swarm of petty tyrants, only 
worse than whom were the republics when, as did Bologna, they tem- 
porarily recovered their liberty. Spinelli could not, with some of his 
contemporary idealists, look for one single ruler over the whole of 
northern and central Italy, who could have been none other than the 
Visconti; but his career had admirably adapted him to divide the honours, 
to reconcile the interests of France and Milan through the medium of 
Visconti’s French son-in-law. He would ensure for the pope regular 
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financial support in the shape of tribute, and cause the cessation of the 
drain which had ruined the papacy and made it odious, while the reten- 
tion of Rome and the surrounding country, with the patrimony of St. Peter 
in Tuscany, would give it a sufficiently dignified and independent position. 
Thus Spinelli’s state papers are none the less interesting, though his 
scheme was thwarted by a variety of causes—by the death of Clement, by 
the new attitude adopted by the university of Paris towards the schism, 
by the growth of the anti-Orleanist and anti-Visconti influence at court, 
for the duke of Burgundy had now passed over to the party of Isabel of 
Bavaria, who had steadfastly championed the cause of her relations, the 
dispossessed sons of Bernabd. In his last paragraph Professor Romano 
confesses that this intermediate scheme for the secularisation of the 
papal states was the motive of his book. What others were saying and 
thinking vaguely Spinelli put into a form clear, precise, determinate ; and 
he therefore deserves the rank of an original thinker in the history of 
political science. This it is that gives the book a modern tone. Modern 
also, it may be observed, is the manner in which the clever South Italian 
uses his wits to obtain a leading position with the predominant power in 
Italy, for the Visconti, with a little more fortune, might have anticipated 
_ the house of Savoy by many centuries. 

Readers may think that Professor Romano’s volume is at times un- 
necessarily lengthy. This only makes it the more appropriate tribute to 
his subject, who was, as the Florentines complained, of long and elaborate 
discourses nimiwm copiosissimus. The length is really due to the passion 
for documents which is the characteristic of the modern Italian school of 
historians. The author confesses to gaps here and there, but it is a proof 
of his laborious research in many scattered quarters that he should have 
presented so complete a biography of a diplomatist who was always 
recognised as important, but whose career was peculiarly obscure. The 
chapters which compose the book were originally printed in the Archivio 
Storico per le Provincie Napoletane. It is to be wished that Professor 
Romano would print in a collected form his most valuable studies on 
Lombard history, for which his admirers have to ransack the ever growing 
heaps of historical periodicals. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘ Papal Letters.’ Vol. IV. 1862-1404. Prepared by W. H. 
Buiss and J. A. Twemuow. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1902.) 


Eac# new volume of the series of Calendars of Papal Registers begun by 
Mr. Bliss improves upon the last. The long list of addenda and 
corrigenda added to this volume by the exertions of Mr. Twemlow 
increases the feeling of confidence that in the search for English, Scotch, 
and Irish items nothing has been missed. The table setting forth the 
chronolofical arrangement of the Littere Secrete and the Littere de Curia 
supplies an omission which was felt in previous volumes, and the system 
of indexing has been improved and a very elaborate subject index is added. 
The present volume covers not only the papal registers from Urban V 
to the end of Boniface IX, but includes some registers of the anti-pope 
Clement. Of the entries derived from this source Clementist Scotland 
accounts for nearly all, but a few of the Clementist entries relate to alien 
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priories in England dependent on French abbeys, and the division in 
Ireland, with Urbanist predominance in the sphere of English influence, 
comes out clearly upon the lines indicated by M. Valois in his history of 
the schism. Among the entries which lend a special character to the 
volume may be named those relating to the English companies of 
condottieri in Italy and France. There is an amusing variety in the tone 
of the letters which treat of these violent people: their cruelties are 
expatiated on at large when they oppose the papal arms, but when they 
are engaged in the papal service a blind eye is turned to their misdoings. 
Hawkwood in 1878 is congratulated on his championship of the church, 
though the pope complains that after all their enemy Bernabd Visconti 
has lost no territory. In 1379 the disreputable John Holland, Richard II’s 
half-brother, was made gonfalonier of the holy Roman church, and all 
penitents joining the Italian ‘crusade’ in his train were accorded an 
indulgence as for the Holy Land, with remission of sins. The marriage 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, with a daughter of Galeazzo Visconti, that 
son of perdition, as the registers style him, was the subject of several 
bulls : a tournament in which he and many others had sworn to carry on 
a deadly combat was forbidden. On the whole there is less of direct 
value for political history than in the preceding volumes, but this one is 
specially serviceable for the relations of England and Aquitaine. 

Papal ‘ provisions’ of course abound; Richard earl of Arundel’s son 
Thomas, about to become bishop of Ely, is reminded that no one so 
young (he was twenty-two) had been appointed to a see. A younger 
brother, William, aged eleven, a student in arts, received dispensation to 
hold any benefices without cure, a canonry and prebend, and on attaining 
his fourteenth year he was to be promoted to all holy orders and hold a 
benefice with cure. The number of dispensations for marriage within 
the prohibited degrees increases, but a general licence to the children 
of Edward III, born and unborn, to marry persons related to them in the 
third and fourth degree was refused, lest scandals might arise ; the pope 
declares himself ready to do what is asked in any particular case, as 
occasion arises, provided no scandal can be excited. A mass of the entries 
relate to ‘ relaxations’ of enjoined penance for periods of six, seven, and ten 
years (but they may not be distributed by the questwarii) or to grants of 
portable altars ; there are many licences to enter with large retinues the 
monasteries and nunneries of enclosed orders. There are valuable bulls 
dealing with monastic visitations, and cases of scandal or neglect of 
charity in nunneries and hospitals. A college statute (at Clare Hall) is 
relaxed; university statutes are suspended at Oxford and Cambridge ; 
and the stwdiwm in London with lectures on the sentences is mentioned 
in 1874. A curious use was made of the papal authority to compel by 
excommunication the restoration of certain muniments concerning an 
inheritance, stolen from a chest in a London house. 

These calendars have become a well-recognised and useful source for 
every kind of genealogical, topographical, and chronological detail, and 
the frequency with which they are cited should be a satisfaction to 
Mr. Bliss in the long task which must sometimes severely tax his 
patience. Mary Bateson. 
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The Philippine Islands, 1498-1808. Explorations by Early Navigators, 
Descriptions of the Islands and their People, their History, and Records 
of the Catholic Missions as related in Contemporaneous Books and 
Manuscripts, &c. Translated from the Originals. Edited and anno- 
tated by Emma Heten Buarr and James ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 
Vols. I-III. (Cleveland, Ohio: the Arthur H. Clark Co. 1903.) 


Tuer three handsome volumes of this work already in our hands show 
the importance of its scope. Its design is to print from the original Latin 
and Spanish sources the most important documents bearing directly on 
the history of the Philippine Islands and on their condition under Spanish 
rule. The editors have been assisted by many American and Spanish 
savants of note, and their work is offered to the public in the hope of 
‘ casting light on the great problems which confront the American people 
in the Philippines, and of furnishing authentic and trustworthy material 
for a thorough and scholarly history of the islands.’ In the second of these 
purposes they have certainly succeeded. Now at least there should be 
no difficulty for the American student to gain a clear view of the diffi- 
culties which both the Spaniards and their successors have had to contend 
with in these islands, when they have this work before them, and have 
not, as formerly, to obtain information from obscure Spanish sources 
printed ‘ in a language hitherto comparatively little studied in the United 
States.’ Another excellent intention is ‘to give such a survey, even 
though fragmentary, of Philippine life and culture under the old régime 
as will bring into relief their peculiar features,’ for in America it has 
been too much forgotten that not only had the Malayan peoples a peculiar 
civilisation of their own, but that upon this in the Philippines was 
grafted a civilisation of Spanish growth as well as the success of centuries 
of catholic missions. 

The foundation of all Spanish sovereignty in America was the papal 
bull (Inter caetera) by which Pope Alexander VI granted to Spain all the 
lands in the west discovered or to be discovered. From this the work 
proceeds to the succeeding bulls, dividing the new realms in accordance 
with the conflicting rights of the Portuguese, and traces the long line of 
negotiations and treaties in regard to this demarcation, leading in 1529 
to the acquisition of the Moluccas by Portugal and the retention by the 
Spaniards of the Philippines down to ourown time. Apparently the dis- 
covery of the Philippines, like many other discoveries, arose through a 
misapprehension. A Portuguese, Captain Serrio, having lived several 
years in the Moluccas, wrote of their riches to Magellan, but in doing so 
he exaggerated the distance between them and Malacca, and ‘so planted 
the seed which bore such fruit in Magellan’s mind’ that it led to his 
being rewarded with a Pisgah view of the Philippines during his celebrated 
voyage, and to the full acquisition of the islands by Spain, owing to the 
expedition of Legaspi in 1564-8. 

Mr. Edward Gaylord Bourne has prefixed to the work a valuable 
historical introduction, which traces step by step the development of the 
Spanish colonial system in the islands, and it is interesting to find that 
he thinks that hitherto the clearest account of the local administration in 
English was that of Sir John Bowring. He upholds the influence of the 
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friars and the general trend of Spanish policy, and in regard to the latter 
perhaps goes too far. He holds that ‘the Spanish policy aimed to pre- 
serve and civilise the native races, not to establish a new home for 
Spaniards,’ and contrasts their success with the Anglo-Saxon failure in 
dealing with the native peoples in North America, the Pacific, and 
Australia. He adds, ‘ The ravages of the first conquistadores, it should 
be remembered, took place before the crown had time to develope a 
colonial policy ;’ but the protests of Las Casas and the extermination of 
the Caribs should not be left out of account. Once the Spaniards were 
established in the islands, however, there can be no doubt that the peace- 
ful character of their rule was owing mainly to the success of the catholic 
missions. The conversions made en bloc were at least productive of good, 
and induced submission to Spanish rule. Even when the Inquisition 
appeared in the islands from New Spain (the mother colony) in 1569 its 
power was mildly exercised, and the ‘Indians’ and Chinese were both 
exempted from its jurisdiction ; so that, in spite of the British conquest 
in 1763, the islands yielded themselves in a wonderful way to Spanish 
authority, each friar being, as was said, ‘ a captain-general.’ 

The first volume we have received of this work deals with the history 
of the islands from 1498 to 1529. The second carries us on to 1569, and in- 
cludes the fascinating history of the expedition of Legaspi, of whom a 
fine portrait is fittingly given. The third volume continues the history to 
1575, when some awkward factors of the oriental problem had already 
been disclosed, and the conquerors were dealing not only with the native 
populations but also with the Chinese immigrants. The editor points out 
the interest of a comparison between the Spanish settlements in the Philip- 
pines and those in New Spain. A note in this volume announces a 
change of scope in the work, and that the history will be continued down 
to 1898. This will be welcome to all students of the far east, and we 
are assured that ‘it is proposed not to exceed the number of volumes 
already announced, fifty-five.’ A. Francis STEUART. 


The History of Mary I, Queen of England, as fownd in the Public 
Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, in Original Private Letters 
and other Contemporary Documents. By I. M. Stone. (London: 
Sands & Co. 1901.) 


Miss Strong, who has long been favourably known as a careful explorer 
of our national history, describes her present volume as ‘a restatement of 
the case for our first queen regnant.’ It is, however, a complete bio- 
graphy, and the first half of the work is occupied with Mary’s life as 
princess, in connexion with which we have an amount of interesting 
detail, chiefly taken from the Calendars of State Papers by Turnbull, 
Gayangos, and Gairdner, which will be interesting and new to the 
majority of readers. As regards the reign of Mary, Miss Stone’s ‘ state- 
ment of the case’ does not differ much from that of Lingard, while she 
admits that the queen, ‘ moulding her conduct on the ideals which she 
had venerated from her youth upwards, regarded the new needs and 
tendencies with suspicion and dislike,’ and while holding that ‘she 
had the interests of the nation as sincerely at heart as any English 
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monarch either before or after her,’ also admits that ‘those interests, as 
she understood them, were hopelessly at variance with the seething 
crowd of ideas that were transforming the life of the people’ (p. 233). 
In brief, Mary was neither in touch with the progressive element in the 
nation nor could she discern wherein the true interests of her people 
consisted. The candour of these admissions, however, gives promise of 
an impartiality in dealing with the actual evidence which is too often 
wanting ; or rather we may say that, as in Lingard, facts are disregarded 
or passed very lightly over which are of considerable relevance to an 
accurate estimate of Mary’s reign. Miss Stone’s conception of her sub- 
ject is that of one in whom human passions and personal interests were 
entirely subordinated to policy—a policy which, so far as Mary was able 
to discern it, aimed only at ‘ the honour and tranquillity of the realm.’ 
Froude’s estimate of Mary’s father is scarcely less at variance with the 
evidence. ‘Nothing,’ Miss Stone considers, ‘is further from the truth’ 
than to represent the queen as ‘eagerly desiring’ her marriage with 
Philip, an opinion which seems hardly borne out either by the lavish 
splendour which greeted Philip’s first landing in England or the intensity 
of the queen’s grief at his departure. ‘As may be imagined,’ wrote 
Michiel, the Venetian envoy, and a shrewd observer, in his letter to the 
council of Venice, ‘ with regard to a person extraordinarily in love, the 
queen remains disconsolate, though she conceals it as much as she can, 
and, from what I hear, mourns the more when alone, and supposing her- 
self invisible to any of her attendants’ (p. 898). When, again, we find ii 
asserted that ‘no spirit of settled bitterness brooded over her closing 
days,’ we cannot but be aware that this is contrary to the weight of 
evidence and in itself highly improbable. Mary’s failing health, dis- 
appointed hopes of maternity, dismay at the conspiracies and plots which 
thickened around her, her ‘hatred’ of Elizabeth, who was destined to 
succeed her, might alone have sufficed to embitter her approaching end. 
Even Miss Stone herself concedes that ‘ Philip’s indifference may have 
hastened her death,’ while she grounds her chief disproof of the exist- 
ence of any ‘ bitterness’ mainly on the fact that the pleasantries of the 
famous wit, John Heywood, served to umuse Mary ‘even on her death- 
bed’ (p. 479, x.) Such an argument might be equally well employed to 
show that those protestant martyrs who, as we are told, went to the 
stake with laughter and jests were really indifferent to their impending 
fate. It would perhaps have been more to the purpose if the authoress 
had explained how Heywood’s vaunt (uttered in 1556 in his Spider 
and the Flie) that Mary’s rule had already ‘ From long thrall thraldom .. . 
set us clere abord’ and ‘all plaste in right place,’ missed finally of its 
full accomplishment. 

The more important episodes in Mary’s reign are generally described 
with adequate completeness, but the story of Northumberland’s brief and 
disastrous campaign is an exception. Nothing is said about his first 
arrival at Cambridge, and the noteworthy incidents of his short visit as 
the guest of the university are not even referred to. His pitiable and 
abject self-abasement is held up to scorn, while Arundel’s deliberate 
treachery is glossed over. It is also surely a misstatement to say that 
Northumberland ‘went to the Tower guarded by 4,000 soldiers ;’ ‘ es- 
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corted by 400 of the guard,’ which is the statement of Froude, is 
probably correct. 

The volume is embellished with a series of portraits, and among them 
no less than five of Mary herself. Of these the first, which forms the 
frontispiece, taken when she was princess, the original of which is in the 
university galleries at Oxford, is undoubtedly the most prepossessing. 
There is also one of Philip, but hardly the Philip whom Mary welcomed 
in England in 1554, but taken at a time when the heavy Habsburg 
under-lip and chin were already fully developed. A better companion 
portrait to the above of Mary would have been the Titian which adorns 
the walls of the Palazzo Rosso in Genoa, a pleasing study in which 
the slim figure and refined expression give no intimation of the merciless 
bigot and tyrant of Elizabeth’s reign. J. Bass Muuuincer. 





The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. VII. ‘The United States. 
(Cambridge: University Press. 1903.) 


To some at least the appearance of a separate volume of the Cam- 
bridge History, treating the United States as a separate unit, will seem a 
confession of failure so far as the main idea of the undertaking is con- 
cerned. It is true that we are informed in the preface that 


the departure from the general plan is more apparent than real. The principle 
of arrangement laid down by Lord Acton was that the history of each people 
should be taken up at the point at which it was drawn into the main stream of 
human progress as represented by the European nations. In the case of the 
North American colonies this change may be said to have taken place in the 


latter half of the eighteenth century, especially during the Seven Years’ War 
and the War of Independence. 


But this theory of a separate North America, having no connexion ‘ with 
the main stream of human progress,’ is, in fact, most disputable. As- 
suredly a late Cambridge professor, Sir John Seeley, would have opposed 
it tooth and nail. It would hardly be possible to name two subjects of 
more profound significance in the history of modern thought than the 
attitude of the individual conscience before established systems of belief 
and the economic system of seventeenth-century statesmen, but to deal 
with either of these subjects adequately European and American history 
cannot be divorced. It is, perhaps, for this reason that the account of the 
mercantile system in Mr. Doyle’s otherwise masterly réswmé of the early 
history seems somewhat incomplete. It is hardly correct to say that ‘all 
the chief products of the colonies’ were included in the ‘ enumerated ’ 
commodities. Adam Smith, in a well-known passage, asserted that 
‘among the non-enumerated commodities are some of the most important 
productions of America and the West Indies—grain of all sorts, timber,’ 
&e. The convenience of dealing with the United States in a single 
volume probably outweighs the disadvantages, but we need not therefore 
subscribe to the reasons here given. It is, moreover, a curious commen- 
tary on the assertion that ‘ in the century beginning with the outbreak of 
the French Revolution the United States remained an alter orbis, little 
affected by the course of European affairs,’ to find Mr. J. B. McMaster 
writing of a portion of this period— 
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From 1793 to 1815 the questions which occupied the public mind were 
neutral rights, orders in council, French decrees, the rule of 1756, impressment, 
search, embargoes, non-intercourse, non-importation, the conduct of Great 
Britain, the insolence of the French directory, the X Y Z affair, the war with 
Great Britain, the triumphs, the ambition, the treachery of Napoleon. 


Be this as it may, no reader of the present history will care to quarrel 
with the decision arrived at. We have here in a single volume the con- 
clusions of writers who are most of them experts on their particular 
subject and period. Among Americans Professor Bigelow, Mr. J. B. 
MeMaster, President Woodrow Wilson, the late Mr. J. G. Nicolay, 
Professor Schwab, Mr. T. C. Smith, and Professors Moore, Emery, and 
Barrett Wendell have joined forces with their English colleagues Mr. 
J. A. Doyle, Miss Bateson, Mr. A. G. Bradley, and Mr. H. W. Wilson. A 
book so produced has, of course, the defects of its qualities. A sense of 
proportion cannot always be preserved when distinguished contributors 
are given more or less a free hand. Thus the great space occupied by 
the American Civil War is in curious contrast with the twenty-five pages 
in which Mr. Doyle compresses the story of the War of Independence. 
It must be confessed, indeed, that the chapters by the late Mr. J. G. 
Nicolay, valuable as they are in themselves, seem hardly to fit in with 
the general scheme of the history, which is to bring out general tenden- 
cies rather than to give detailed accounts of individual events. Moreover 
with all his qualities Mr. Nicolay had hardly the gift of making military 
operations intelligible to outside readers. Unlike his colleagues he wrote 
under the influence of strong personal prejudice. To describe Stonewall 
Jackson’s Shenandoah march as ‘an audacious and reckless expe- 
dition’ is, I believe, to run counter to the highest military authority ; 
and, interesting as is everything connected with Abraham Lincoln, a 
history of this kind need hardly have informed us of his exact weight 
when he became president of the United States. 

As is inevitable, the views of the contributors do not always harmonise ; 
for instance, Mr. Melville Bigelow closes the very valuable chapter on 
the constitution with an eloquent tribute to Alexander Hamilton. ‘Every 
great undertaking has its master spirit; the master spirit of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution of the United States was Alexander 
Hamilton. There were other strong leaders, but Hamilton, present or 
absent, was chief among them.’ Mr. Woodrow Wilson, writing on 
‘State Rights’ and the part played by the south in the making of the 
union, says, ‘ Madison’s had been the planning mind in its construction ; 
Washington’s mastery had established it; Jefferson had made it demo- 
cratic in practice and in theory ;’ with no mention of Hamilton. 

The chapters by Mr. McMaster on ‘ The Struggle for Commercial Inde- 
pendence (1788-1812),’ ‘ The Growth of the Nation (1815-1828),’ and 
‘Commerce, Expansion, and Slavery (1828-1850),’ are of especial interest 
and value. It is, perhaps, a little unfair to say that ‘ slavery, as an institu- 
tion, was forced on the colonies by the mother country.’ Was not slavery 
developed in the colonies through their economic needs? It was the 
slave trade, not slavery directly, in which the mother country was in- 
terested. The attempts by the colonies to interfere with that trade were, 
I think, made for the most part after America had a native slave 
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population. In the chapter on ‘ The Constitution’ there is an apparent 
misprint. ‘Such a government,’ we are told, ‘could not stand when 
peace, with its centripetal tendencies, returned ; the war alone pressed the 
states together.’ ‘Centripetal’ should, I presume, be ‘ centrifugal.’ 
I notice that Mr. McCrady’s South Carolina in the Revolution is not 
mentioned in the bibliography to chapters v. and vii. An examination of 
it might possibly have modified Mr. Doyle’s evlogies of General Greene. 
In the list of leading dates ‘ war with Holland, occupation of New Nether- 
lands,’ is given under 1665. In the text it is stated that New Amsterdam 
yielded to the English in August 1664. 

It is to be hoped that the patriotism of the French Canadians will not 
resent their past history being dealt with under the general heading of 
the ‘ United States.’ Miss Bateson takes a singularly favourable view of 
the French colonial system. The readiness with which the great mass of 
the Canadian habitants accepted the English conquest hardly bears out 
the assertion that ‘ the colonists took pride in the sense of central unity 
which their form of government brought home to them.’ In drawing a 
‘contrast between the comparative absence of commercial restraint in the 
French colonies and the subjection to it by the English’ Miss Bateson 
is in opposition to the authority of Adam Smith, who points out that 
both with regard to their preferential treatment of their products and the 
exportation to them of goods from Europe ‘ England has dealt more 
liberally with her colonies than any other nation.’ Again, 
though the policy of Great Britain with regard to the trade of her colonies has 
been dictated by the same mercantile spirit as that of other nations, it has, 
however, upon the whole, been less illiberal and oppressive than that of any of 
them. 


It is true that the case of the sugar refineries in the West India islands 
was an exception to this rule, and it is also true that the character of the 
English colonists rendered restrictions far more galling ; buf these facts 
may be admitted without accepting Miss Bateson’s general assertion. 
Again, the cases of friction between the governor-general and the inten- 
dant were, perhaps, more numerous and calamitous than Miss Bateson 
appears to recognise. A system of government which set one officer 
almost avowedly as a spy upon another could hardly turn out well in 
practice. The same optimist spirit seems somewhat to colour Miss 
Bateson’s account of the relations between the French and the Indians. 
It is surely an exaggeration to say that the Iroquois were converted by 
Frontenac ‘from most dangerous enemies into cordial allies.’ It is 
implied that the successful raid into New York of 1690 was the outcome 
ofthisfriendship. In fact, expeditions against the Five Nations continued 
throughout the lifetime of Frontenac. No doubt the Indians were much 
impressed by Frontenac’s imposing personality ; they also grew more and 
more disgusted with their English allies, so that three years after 
Frontenae’s death the peace of 1701 marked their sulky acquiescence in 
accomplished facts; but all this does not mean that they became ‘ cordial 
allies,’ 

The chapter on the conquest of Canada is written with Mr. A. G. 
Bradley’s deftness of touch. The very fair and clear description of 
Braddock’s defeat might have given the name Monongahela, under 
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which the battle is generally known. It is to be hoped that the publicity 
of this history may rescue from oblivion the name of Forbes, the 
conqueror of Fort Duquesne, ‘whose momentous services received scant 
notice from his countrymen, and whose very name has no longer any 
place in their memory.’ It only remains to add that the volume closes 
with a chapter by Mr. Barrett Wendell of singular subtlety and brilliance 
on ‘The American Intellect,’ and that a very full bibliography to each 
chapter is given at the end. Huex E. Ecerton. 


De Verwikkelingen tusschen de Republiek en Engeland van 1660- 
1665. Door N. Japrxse. (Leiden: §.C. van Doesburgh. 1900.) 


Tuts treatise was written to qualify its author for the degree of doctor in 
de Nederlandsche letteren in the university of Leyden, and it is deserving 
of higher praise than can usually be bestowed upon such essays. It deals 
with the relations between the Dutch republic and England during the 
first five years of the reign of Charles II, and is the result of researches 
made not only in the Dutch archives at the Hague, but even more fruit- 
fully through the assistance of a fund associated with the name of the 
late Professor Fruin, here in England, in the Record Office, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the library of Lambeth Palace. The 
work was originally intended to cover the whole of the period from the 
Restoration to 1672, but it breaks off just before the outbreak of war with 
England in 1665. The truth is that Dr. Japikse started his task on too 
ambitious a scale for an essay, and found that he had written 476 closely 
packed pages before reaching the description of the tremendous struggle 
between the two great maritime powers, to which he had been leading 
up. Consequently his work is rather an elaborate introduction than a 
complete treatise, rather a mine of materials for the student or historian 
than a readable narrative of events. The style of Dr. Japikse is dull and 
featureless, and it is difficult to follow with attention his careful and 
accurate, but it must be owned wearisomely detailed account of the 
involved negotiations of the five years with which he has dealt. Never- 
theless as a study of the remarkable part played by that most able if 
unscrupulous and time-serving diplomatist Sir George Downing, as the 
representative of England in the Netherlands at the time when the 
influence and authority of the grand pensionary, John de Witt, were still 
at their height, the labours of Dr. Japikse deserve unstinted recognition. 
He has made himself thoroughly master of the Downing correspondence 
and papers, and alike in the text and in the full and admirable footnotes 
has thrown much light upon the foreign policy of England generally, and 
especially in its relations with the United Provinces, during the early 
years of the Restoration. Above all other causes of difference and 
behind all the rest these pages bring out clearly that at this critical 
period in their respective histories the English and the Dutch stood face 
to face all the world over as irreconcilable rivals for commercial supre- 
macy. A bitter struggle between two kindred and equally determined 
races had to be fought out. It only remains to notice that at the begin- 
ning of this volume is a full and exhaustive table of contents, and at the 
end a number of the documents referred to in the text are printed in 
extenso. GrEoRGE EpmuNDsoN. 
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The Unreformed House of Commons. By Epwarp Porritt, assisted by 
Anniz G. Porritt. 2 vols. (Cambridge: University Press. 1903.) 


Tue character and scope of Mr. Porritt’s two stout volumes are not 
indicated with sufficient justice to himself in his title, and his own de- 
scription of the task he has undertaken must be quoted. ‘I have attempted,’ 
he writes, ‘ such a history of parliamentary representation as would enable 
a student of constitutional development to realise what the representative 
system actually was when, in 1831, Grey . . . undertook the great work 
of parliamentary reform. Further, it has been my purpose to trace the 
changing relations which from the thirteenth century to the nineteenth 
existed between electors and elected.’ In addition Mr. Porritt has essayed 
to mark the origin, and trace the development and position, of the repre- 
sentative systems in Scotland and Ireland, their fusion with the English 
into a British house of commons, the history of their growing organisa- 
tion for legislation and administration, the evolution and import of the 
relations of the house of commons towards the crown and the ‘ outside 
world.’ On the other hand he has not sought to describe and estimate the 
changes made by the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884-5, nor to write 
the history of the reform movement, even though no small part of it 
belongs chronologically to the period covered by his book. How far this 
exclusion affects his performance need not be considered at present, for 
primarily it is only necessary to indicate that this book is no mere statis- 
tical analysis of an electoral register, but a contribution on an important 
scale to British constitutional history, executed ‘during a nine years’ 
residence in the United States.’ 

The first six chapters of vol. i. start with a detailed examination and 
exposition of the English and Welsh parliamentary representation as it 
had come to be in 1881. Chapters vii—xvi. deal with the relations 
between members and constituents (restrictions on choice, legislation as 
to qualifications, place bills, the political and social relations, the patron- 
age and nomination systems, &c.) ; chapters xvii.—xix. analyse and describe 
the relations of the crown to the franchise; chapters xx.-xxx. broadly 
cover ‘ the house and its usages and its relations to “ the outside world” ’. 
(the speaker, the officials, the seating, the personnel, procedure, the rela- 
tions of the commons to the lords, the press, &c.) Vol. ii. traces on 
similar lines the development and organisation of the parliamentary 
systems of Scotland and Ireland before and after the respective Acts of 
Union, but in his treatment of Scotland Mr. Porritt includes the first 
estate, whereas in the case of Erfgland and Ireland he ‘ concerns himself 
only with the elected members,’ on the very adequate ground that in the 
parliament of Scotland both estates sat in one chamber, and that to ex- 
clude the peers would be to defeat his cardinal object, viz. to explain how 
and why it was that reform was necessary in 1881, and to prepare the 
student by a careful investigation of history for understanding the full 
import of the reform movement in its entirety. Mr. Porritt, it will be 
seen, covers ground familiar to all students of the classical authorities, 
Hallam, May, Gneist, Palgrave, Todd, Anson, and others, and aims at 
much more than collecting, sifting, correcting, and reclassifying by the 
light of modern research the material at the disposal of all in such works 
as Oldfield’s Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland and 
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the exhaustive parliamentary returns and papers. He has placed at the 
disposal of all historical students, in two compact, lucidly written, and 
admirably arranged volumes, results which, so far as I know, are not to 
be found in any other single treatise worked out with such detail or so 
clearly put. The bibliography, taken with a lengthy study of the text, 
satisfactorily proves that he has surveyed a vast literature, and that no 
pains have been spared to glean judiciously from the new sources, above 
all the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission and the work 
done in the last thirty years in county history, and to combine this with 
a restatement of the old material. How skilfully this has been done will 
perhaps be best appreciated by those who hitherto have voyaged with no 
compass but one of their own making on a sea very inadequately charted 
and full of reefs unknown to and unsuspected by the older mariners. 
In his preface the author holds out a promise that at some future time 
he may complete his work by writing ‘the history of the movement for 
parliamentary reform from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the Acts of 
1884-5.’ We look forward to the accomplishment of a task which so far 
has not been adequately attempted by any English or American writer ; 
for the volumes before us are really little more than learned and impos- 
ing prolegomena to this subject, and the deliberate exclusion of reform 
robs them of what would have been their crowning merit, completeness 
both of conception and subject matter. For example, the treatment 
of the reform schemes of the Commonwealth is withheld; historically, 
chronologically, and intrinsically, those schemes and their influence did 
not end in 1660, and a comprehension of the unreformed house of 
commons from 1660 to 1714 is made very difficult by their absence. So, 
again, is it not really impossible to write any satisfactory account of the 
parliamentary system in the eighteenth century if the whole of that great 
movement, political, economic, social, and industrial, which starts with tory 
ideals and criticism of the whig régime, finds expression in Dashwood’s 
famous motion in 1745, and only ends, if it does end, in 1884-5 ? Mr. Porritt, 
it is true, has gallantly tried to do it, but the increasing difficulties of the 
effort become more and more apparent as the story developes, and the 
performance suggests serious misgivings in consequence. If, therefore, 
a critic who is genuinely grateful for what Mr. Porritt has done is 
obliged to indicate what seem to be omissions, it is because the author 
has himself placed his standard of conception and execution so high. 

The least satisfactory part of this treatise lies in the section covered 
by chapters xx.-xxx. Not that here, as elsewhere, there are not supplied 
in the history of the speakership, &c., most useful and learned analyses of 
subjects too often neglected or skimmed over by constitutional historians. 
The organisation and structure of the procedure and machinery of the 
house of commons have an intrinsic value apart from their place in the 
domestic history of British institutions, for they have become the models 
of the organisation and procedure of the representative systems in the 
self-governing British colonies, of congress and the forty-five state legis- 
latures in America, and, to a less degree, of the parliaments of France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Italy. Mr. Porritt is fully aware that both in 
its widest and in its narrowest sense this gradual evolution repre- 
sents the contribution of ‘the unreformed house of commons’ to the 
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stupendous problem as to how a representative system which Burke as 
well as Wellington thought wellnigh perfect—‘ government by public 
meeting ’—can be made to solve the apparently insoluble difficulty of 
combining liberty and strength in a constitution, and this fact must be 
held to be an unanswerable reason for including in his survey ‘the rela- 
tions of the house of commons to the outside world,’ with which, at first 
sight, the mere student of an unreformed parliament is not concerned. 
We must, in short, know what the unreformed commons claimed to be, 
what it actually was, and why it failed to be completely successful. 
Accordingly we are introduced to the struggle with the lords over taxa- 
tion as defined and ended in the resolutions of 1661, 1678, and even 
1860. But the judicial claims and authority of the commons are 
strangely omitted ; the word ‘ impeachment ’ does not occur in the index, 
nor are the right and practice treated of in the text; the relations of the 
lower chamber to the courts of law are neither traced, nor examined, nor 
explained; Skinner v. The East India Co., Shirley v. Fagg—the com- 
mencement of that long list of cases which culminates in Bradlaugh v. 
Gossett, to which the organisation of the commons and the definition of 
privilege owe so much before 1832—find no place in these chapters. 
Similarly the relations of the press to the commons dwindle down to a 
meagre sketch with the pith gone when the law courts and the legislature 
are ruled out; the growth of the commons as a ‘ government-making 
organ,’ the development and character of public opinion, the evolution of 
the organisation of ‘ his majesty’s opposition ’ are barely indicated, much 
less worked out. Save as regards the place bills and the like the rela- 
tions of the commons to the executive, the effect of the rise and growth 
of the cabinet and the secretarial system on the law and custom of par- 
liament are left to other sources and authorities ; and cases like Ashby v. 
White, not to speak of the Middlesex election, are neither discussed nor 
estimated. Clearly Mr. Porritt has convinced himself that these cannot 
be explained without trenching on the excluded subject of parliamentary 
reform. But if privilege as against prerogative or the statutory and 
common-law rights of the represented and unrepresented do not belong 
to this section of the book as defined by Mr. Porritt himself, to his task 
as analysed in his preface, to what do they belong? Can it be seriously 
argued that these and kindred topics are less important elements than 
those deliberately selected? Less emphasis perhaps need be laid on 
the absence of a chapter dealing with the development and influence of 
political and philosophical theories and ideals on the law, custom, and 
conventions of the unreformed representative system. But the reason 
for its absence is practically precisely the same. The classical authori- 
ties, with the exception of Gneist, who is unfortunately anything but a 
safe guide or a correct interpreter, usually neglect the basis in thought of 
English constitutional development, and unscientifically pass by the 
momentum and informing forces of the brains and idols of the study and 
the cave in the building up of the English system of parliamentary 
government. Yet the unreformed system cannot be made intelligible 
or historically accurate without some such attempt to evaluate with pre- 
cision the contribution of philosophical and political theory, of sentiment 
and ideals to the structure and permanence of that system, 
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A long list of points could easily be drawn up worth discussing and 
on which Mr. Porritt has thrown fresh and valuable light. It must 
suffice to note briefly the clearness with which the tangled electoral laws 
are analysed and made intelligible, the excellence of the chapters on the 
‘Crown and the Franchise,’ the careful investigation of the patronage 
system, with its deliberate conclusion that on the known facts it can be 
proved ‘historicalty and politically ‘ wholly indefensible,’ and the sympa- 
thetic andimpartial*review ofthe Scottish and Irish parliaments. Mr. 
Porritt says’(i* 157) that Hastirigs in 1640 ‘is the first instance I have 
traced of positive bribery of*a*eonstituency as a°whole.’ This is interest- 
ing; but in 1571 there was Thomas«Long, ‘ being ‘a very simple'man and 
of small capacity to serve in that plate,’ whose action caused thé borough 
of Westbury to be fined 20/. because themayorand one Watts, ‘ for their 
said lewd and slanderous attempt,’ had accepted 4/., and had thus cor- 
ruptly made Long a burgess. Hallam (i. 263) pronounces this to be the 
earliest known instance of bribery, which is not true of the bribery of 
individuals. Mr. Porritt unfortunately does not deal with the ‘simple’ 
Long, and, though the house undeniably fined the corporation and the 
inhabitants as a whole, the Journals (i. 88) fail to make it clear whether 
‘the lewd and slanderous attempt’ lay in the mayor and Watts for 
pocketing a bribe intended by Long for all the voters, or whether the 
house thought the most effective way to punish individuals was to punish 
the whole borough, though it was really innocent. On the answer turns 
the truth of the statement as to whether Hastings is or is not the first 
instance of bribery of a whole constituency. Again, when in discussing 
the attempt by James II to remodel the corporations and to pack a par- 
liament for rescinding the penal laws and the Test Act, Mr. Porritt does 
not cite a very useful authority, The Penal Laws and Test Act: Ques- 
tions and Answers (to the Deputy Lord Lieutenants and Magistrates of 
31 Counties), compiled from returns in the Bodleian by Sir George 
Duckett (privately printed in 1883). The book may not have found its 
way to America, and Mr. Porritt may be glad to have the reference, for 
it emphasises a point rather slurred over in his pages that this was really 
more an attempt by the crown to assert prerogative than merely to pack 
a parliament. Skinner v. the East India Co. is part of the same 
process, but from the relation of the commons to the law courts Mr. 
Porritt has declined to draw any help. C. Grant RoBERTSON. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1742-1745, preserved in the 
Public Record. Office. Prepared by Wittiam A. Snaw, Litt. D. 
(London : H.M. Stationery Office. 1903.) 


In this volume Dr. Shaw has presented material which may prove of no 
small assistance to future historical students. He remarks, indeed, in his 
introduction that hitherto ‘ writers on the later periods of English con- 
stitutional history have been strangely shy of inquiring into the growth of 
the system of departmental administration.’ They have been deterred 
partly by the ‘inaccessibility’ of the material and partly by a natural 
misgiving that their investigations would be directed to nothing 
more than ‘technical mechanism.’ And hence they have turned their 
attention to legal and parliamentary proceedings. To render this de- 
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spised or overlooked material accessible, and to view it in its true 
historical perspective, is the object of the series of publications of which 
the volume before us is one instalment. In others belonging to this class 
the ‘main executive function’ of the treasury, which consisted in the 
issue of money from the exchequer, has been examined. The steady, 
if gradual, supersession of illicit and illegal action on the part of the king 
himself, or of some powerful minister, availing themselves of the 
convenient channels of secret service, pensions, and the like, by the 
ordinary constitutional safeguards of the forms surrounding the issue of 
privy seals and money warrants, can, Dr. Shaw argues, be traced from 
the date of the appointment of the Secret Committee of Inquiry at the 
close of Walpole’s administration onwards in the index of the present 
volume. He now proceeds to address his main attention to the other or 
‘administrative’ side of treasury routine. He endeavours to discover 
and exhibit the character of the control exercised over the preparation of 
the national estimates. Here his conclusions are based on material con- 
tained in the treasury records alone, while the advance noted above in con- 
stitutional government with reference to the executive function has 
been confirmed by the Journals of the house of commons. Dr. Shaw 
observes that his conclusions may possibly be a ‘shock to the historical 
student.’ They point to a condition of affairs very different from that 
which we know to-day. 

With regard to the army there is only scanty evidence of revision 
by the treasury of estimates on their way from the department con- 
cerned to the house of commons; and, save in a single instance, 
there is nothing to show definitely that the alterations made may 
not have been due to some external action taken by the king or by 
the secretary at war, although it may be probable that the treasury 
enjoyed and exerted some sort of determining influence upon the yearly 
estimates. Yet the king might directly initiate or annul military esta- 
blishments. He could use, it would seem, his prerogative through the 
secretary at war independently of control by the treasury, and of his own 
motion provide for certain classes of payment. With regard to the navy 
the power of the treasury was even less considerable. Dr. Shaw states, 
indeed, that ‘ there is not the slightest trace in the treasury records that 
the treasury board exercised any power or authority whatever over the 
naval estimates or establishments’ during the period covered by the 
present Calendar (i.e. 1742-1745). These estimates consisted of the 
‘ordinary ’ and the ‘sea service.’ The former were very small compared 
with the latter, for they only referred to the navy while in harbour. And 
yet, while there was a formal official routine for their preparation, there 
was practically none for that of the sea service. Even in their case the 
admiralty acted in anticipation and independence of the letter from the 
treasury asking for the preparation of the estimates. They revised the 
estimates prepared by the navy board without consulting the treasury or 
permitting that department to express an opinion. They sent a copy of 
the estimates, when approved by them, to the treasury, but presented 
them directly to the house of commons by the mouthpiece of one of their 
own number. With regard to the estimates for the ‘sea service,’ as 
distinct from the ‘ordinary,’ neither the house of commons nor the 
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treasury was consulted or considered. ‘The treasury records,’ Dr. 
Shaw remarks, ‘ are absolutely silent’ on these estimates. In fact the 
treasury acted simply as bookkeeper for the navy. It could not refuse 
an application for money, though it might regulate the time of payment 
with a view to the amount of the floating balance of cash. Lastly, 
with regard to the civil service estimates, we must remember that 
none existed at this period. The whole of the civil service was provided 
for out of the civil list, which was fixed at the beginning of each reign 
by a distinct bargain with the sovereign. The civil service was in fact, 
as it was in theory, the king’s civil service. In practice the administra- 
tion of the revenues was conducted through the treasury and followed 
the established forms of checks and guarantees. But until the king ex- 
ceeded the limits of the civil list settled by the bargain made at the 
beginning of his reign he was freed from interference or control, and the 
treasury was nothing more than his bookkeeper. 

Such are the main conclusions drawn by Dr. Shaw from his exami- 
nation of the materials presented in this volume. That they are of con- 
siderable interest and great importance to the constitutional historian 
will, we think, be plain from the brief account that we have given. That 
they are supported by the evidence here adduced will be acknowledged by 
any one who studies these pages. So far as we have been able to judge 
Dr. Shaw appears to have performed his task with skill and pains; and 
we may congratulate him, not merely on having rendered this material 
accessible, but on having shown, as he desires to do, that the official 
mechanism, which he has here laid bare, is closely related to the history of 
English constitutional government. L. L. Price. 


History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. Fortescusr. Vol. III. 
(London: Macmillan. 1902.) 


WE cordially welcome Mr. Fortescue’s new volume, which deals with the 
years 1763-1792. We find the same incisive style which marked the first 
two, and a refreshing enthusiasm which is even more pronounced. He 
knows his own mind and carries the reader with him, even when treating 
dry details. We previously noticed that Mr. Fortescue began his work 
by tracing the history of the army and the development of military 
science, but with the days of Marlborough turned his attention to 
England’s wars. The present volume is on these latter lines. We would 
not wish to have anything omitted, but we should have been glad if 
the author, as a specialist, had given us the benefit of his researches 
upon certain points on which we want more light. A few pages, for 
instance, on the earliest use of the rifle in connexion with the Royal 
Americans and the American insurgents themselves, or on the evolution 
of light infantry, so as to point the contrast between Bunker Hill and 
the clever repulse of the French at St. Lucia, would have been acceptable. 
Yet the book is of unusual merit, even if these points of special interest 
are somewhat neglected. In the second volume we found the struggle 
for Canada and the Ohio treated, as Mr. Parkman was unable to treat it, 
as part of one great war which embraced Europe and India, so that every 
sailor under Hawke and his colleagues, every English and German soldier 
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under Frederick and Ferdinand, was contributing to the overthrow of 
France as much as Amherst’s and Wolfe’s armies. So here we get all 
the fighting in America and the West Indies, in the Mediterranean and 
India, between the same covers, with a wealth of detail not to be found 
elsewhere. It is a book for the enthusiast on military matters, and also for 
the general reader ; the latter is usually disinclined to study wars, except 
a few picturesque victories, but here he cannot fail to receive enlighten- 
ment as to why and how Great Britain was fighting, and more particularly 
how, in contrast to the Seven Years’ War, she had many enemies and no 
ally, and really did much better than is commonly supposed. 

Mr. Fortescue writes hotly on the causes of the War of Independence, 
the brutal treatment of the British soldiers by the colonists, the love of 
rioting at Boston, and the terrible results of faction at home. Burke has 
not cast a literary spell over him. He has seen that the war was caused 
by ‘temper and character,’ but not as Burke saw it. As regards the war 
itself, he is as strong as Captain Mahan on the need of concentration. 
He writes soberly on Saratoga and Yorktown, and traces how Germaine’s 
contradictory orders and love of dictating paralysed the generals. He 
is urgent on the importance of the French alliance, and gives in detail 
the operations in the West Indies ; it is not only that French aid came 
to Washington, but that the area of the war was extended. The fighting 
at St. Lucia is of fascinating interest, partly because its possession gave 
to Rodney the only naval base which can be compared with the 
splendid French harbour at Fort Royal, in Martinique, and partly 
because the British regulars there showed that they were not ‘dull 
and rigid’ machines, as they are often depicted. Colonial ,irregulars 
are popularly supposed to be superior to disciplined regulars, but Mr. 
Fortescue shows how the latter are the backbone of military operations. 
Two points, we think, he might have emphasised, viz. the feebleness 
of Admiral Graves, who ought to have made a bigger effort to relieve 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, in which connexion Hood’s letters (published 
by the Navy Records Society) are invaluable, and the numbers and 
services of the French, especially their artillery and engineers, on the 
same occasion. Perhaps more might have been said about the Redskins 
and the disappointed efforts of the Americans to utilise them. 

No historian of India can compete with Mr. Fortescue on the Mysore 
war. Joseph Smith is a familiar figure, and he is here duly honoured. We 
have read elsewhere of the possibility of an Indian Yorktown, Coote being 
caught between a great army and a French squadron, and of his 
subsequent victory at Porto Novo, but here the campaign and the 
battle are described with exceptional clearness, both in the text and by 
the map, and we can appreciate Coote’s ‘ masterly use of the échelon.’ 
The other battles are treated equally well, and illustrated by equally good 
maps. Reference must be made to Colonel Fullarton, who improved on 
Coote’s order of march and developed the quincunz. The volume ends with 
an instance of poetic justice ; the power of Mysore was broken by Corn- 
wallis of Yorktown ; the victorious advance upon Bangalore, Nundydroog, 
‘Savandroog, and finally Seringapatam, finds its place in the same volume 
as the irretrievable disaster. Nothing can illustrate better the need of 
studying together all Britain’s wars in a given period. 
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Mr. Fortescue is not a hero-worshipper, nor does he unduly depreciate. 
His bitter sentences are for the statesmen who muddled and interfered, 
or for the orators who misrepresented. He can criticise Baillie and 
Munro, but can find the reasons of the failure of Burgoyne, while many a 
soldier, unknown or barely known-—Vaughan, Grant, Rawdon, who got 
his great opportunity years later and under another title, Moorhouse of 
Bangalore, and many another—receives recognition. 

The maps are very numerous and clear; but the index is inadequate. 
It actually confuses the Lally who was a soldier of fortune in the 
Mysorean army and gave his name to a redoubt outside Seringapatam 
with the famous Lally. J. E. Morris. 


Letters and Papers of Sir H. Byam Martin, G.C.B. Edited by Sir 
Ricuarp Vesey Hamiuton, G.C.B., Admiral. Vols. I. and III. (Navy 
Records Society. 1903, 1901.) 


Tue editor in his introduction to vol. ii. of this work, published in 1898, 
explained the reasons for publishing vols. ii. and iii. before vol. i. The 
belated first volume deals chiefly with the youth of Byam Martin and his 
services in time of peace between 1783 and 1793. Apart from a few particu- 
lars with respect to his services off Newfoundland and on the West Indies 
station, there is little of interest in the first 163 pages. The reflexions 
contained in his journal are mostly somewhat trite, that on pp. 141-2 
referring to the advantages resulting from England’s naval supremacy 
during the long French war being perhaps the most noteworthy. Martin 
could see nothing but wanton wickedness in the French Revolution, and 
hailed with joy the prospect of beating the impious regicides. The 
arrangement of thé middle part of the volume is somewhat awkward, 
the naval diary being interspersed at times with catalogues of his 
services in 1809-15 and during the peace which would have come 
better in vol. ili. The best parts of vol. i. are those which deal with the 
blockade of Brest, where Martin’s journal will in some respects amplify 
the Cornwallis records already published by this society. There is also 
a good account by Captain Stopford (pp. 315-9) in a letter to Martin 
of the cruise of the former in the Mediterranean early in 1805. But it 
cannot be said that vol. i. adds much to our knowledge of the period in 
question. 

The second volume of the Martin papers closed with the period of his 
service in the Baltic in 1812; and the editor points out the value of 
that service in preventing the French sending their cannon and heavy 
stores for the siege of Riga by sea. The comparison drawn between 
Martin’s action in this respect and that of Sir Sidney Smith (misspelt 
Sydney) at Acre is, however, somewhat overdrawn. The value of Smith’s 
exploit was that he actually captured the greater part of the French 
siege train and turned it against the besiegers. Yet Martin undoubtedly 
deserved the golden snuff-box which the tsar Alexander presented to him 
oa his visit to Spithead in 1814. Martin was at Plymouth in August 1815 
when Napoleon arrived in H.M.S. ‘ Bellerophon,’ and wrote a letter deserib- 
ing in sailor’s terms the disgust which he felt at seeing Maitland’s sub- 
servience to the ‘ base, detestable coward.’ The editor rightly adds a note 
defending Maitland from the charge of undue obsequiousness. In truth 
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he acted in very difficult circumstances with great tact and prudence. At 
that time Martin was angry at having to strike his flag, with little prospect 
of further employment, and his words need not be taken very seriously. 
There are no letters of importance in the years from 1816 to 1824. A letter 
of 6 August [1826 ?] from Sir H. Neale to Martin shows that the latter 
was not alone in his discontent at the absence of due reward and promo- 
tion; the writer states ‘that promotion was mainly an aristocratic 
political job, as it will in the future be a democratic.’ In 1833 
Martin had the offer of the Mediterranean command on the death of Sir 
Henry Hotham, but he declined it for private reasons, one of them being 
his distrust of the Whig ministry. 

The interest of the volume, therefore, centres chiefly in letters sent 
to him by officers on active service, conversations with notable men, 
and his own journals. On p. 174 is a reference to an early breech- 
loading 24-pounder. A conversation with Lord Sidmouth gives a 
reference to a remark of George III about Fox’s abilities : ‘ Yes, but I 
like to see the heart stand in purity in advance of such abilities ’ (p. 195)- 
Sidmouth still (in 1846) felt very sore at his desertion by Pitt in 1804. 
One of Martin’s notes, bearing on ships lost at Spithead, gives a story of 
the explosion on the ‘ Edgar,’ the first lieutenant, O’Brien, being blown up, 
falling into the sea, and on being picked up scrambling on to the deck of 
the flag ship and apologising to the admiral for not appearing in 
cocked hat and sword. Professor Laughton here, however, states 
that the books of ‘Edgar’ contain no such name, and that the same 
story is told of an O’Brien on board the ‘ Dartmouth,’ which blew up 
during a fight with the Spaniards in 1748. The most valuable 
papers of the volume are translations (although very inadequate trans- 
lations) of the letters of a French officer of ‘L’Océan,’ referring to the 
attacks of Lord Gambier’s fleet at the Basque Roads (off Rochefort) on 
11-14 April 1809. They corroborate the judgment usually passed on 
Gambier that, had those attacks been pushed home with full vigour, they 
might have led to complete success. The writer refers to the subsequent 
inaction of the British fleet as unintelligible. What follows shows the 
demoralisation of the French crews and their admiration of our men; it 
is clear that had Cochrane been properly supported by Gambier the 
French fleet might have been entirely destroyed. It is true, of course, 
that Gambier was honourably acquitted in the court martial, after an 
inquiry which is fully set forth in his Memorials. But that inquiry did 
not include the evidence of any Frenchman, and the papers now published 
are therefore of no slight importance. J. Hoxtzanp Rose. 





L’ Avénement de Bonaparte. Par ALBERT VANDAL. (Paris: Plon. 1902.) 


M. VanpAt’s latest work is destined to leave a permanent mark upon 
historical opinion. No one has ever described France in 1799 in a 
manner so copious, so learned, so imaginative, and so judicial. We have 
indeed read in La Révolution Francaise that the book is old-fashioned in 
that it dares to dispense praise and blame, and manifests indecent 
sympathy with the priests. It is true that the author has had the 
temerity to say that the cause of liberty was destroyed not at Brumaire 
but at Fructidor, and that he has given some support to the thesis, derided 
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by Lanfrey, that Bonaparte was in no unreal sense the restorer of 
the altars. An eloquent and beautiful passage upon church bells, 
indicating perhaps the trend of the author’s convictions, has fallen 
ungratefully in anti-clerical ears, and is judged to savour of la vieille 
école; nor is republican opinion gratified by the demonstration that the 
consulate was the inevitable result of a long series of misfortunes, of 
follies, and of crimes. Nevertheless we believe that M. Vandal’s account 
of this vital episode of French history is as impartial as a strict respect 
for truth will permit. 

In the preparation of this elaborate work M. Vandal has had the 
advantage of access to several unpublished sources: to some éclaircisse- 
ments inédits of Cambacérés, ‘a cold account, clearly distinguished for 
seriousness and gravity ;’ to the manuscript notes of Grouvelle, ‘ which 
appear to have been written straight from the recollections of Siéyés ;’ to 
some papers of Daunou’s containing the rough draft of the consular 
constitution, with the emendations which were successively adopted; to 
a note by Jourdan on the 18th Brumaire. He has also made use of 
unpublished police reports lying at the National Archives, and here and 
there a gleam of light is shed from an oral tradition, as, for instance, 
where the author tells us how Moreau said to Siéyés on the news of 
Bonaparte’s arrival at Fréjus, Voila votre homme, il fera votre coup 
d'état bien mieux que moi; or again how Villetard, one of the deputies 
most compromised in the Brumairian plot, took his son and nephew to 
St. Cloud, hid them in some bushes in the park, and told them to wait till 
evening, saying that if he did not return then they were to under- 
stand that he was dead and to save themselves as best they might. 
At the same time the weights attaching to the printed authorities are 
carefully redistributed. While the testimony of Lucien, of Barras, and of 
Gohier is viewed with suspicion, Roederer, Sebastiani (printed in Vatout), 
Madame Reinhard, and Le Coulteux de Canteleu are freely invoked for 
various portions of the story. If we have lost some familiar and 
picturesque anecdotes, if Napoleon appears somewhat less wild and 
distracted, Lucien somewhat less dominant and essential in the park of 
St. Cloud, we have gained a canvas which is at once larger, more brilliant, 
and more scrupulous than any which has attempted to portray the two 
mysterious October days. 

The predisposing causes of this final act of the French Revolution were 
upon the material side the utter disorganisation of the country, upon the 
moral side the general feeling of lassitude, the insistent desire for peace, 
mingled with disgust for the men of the Revolution, contempt for the 
Directors, and hostility to the ancien régime. The government of France 
had long ceased to represent the nation, and if it continued to survive, its 
survival was due rather to apathy and the fear of violent shocks than to 
any active principle of consent. ‘They governed,’ says M. Vandal of the 
Directors, ‘ basely, brutally, coarsely. Their policy consisted in striking 
now at the right, now at the left, and so maintaining their power by 
alternate acts of violence.’ At last a coalition was formed in the councils 
against the Directorate, a coalition composed of ‘neo-moderates’—the term 
is M. Vandal’s—and of Jacobins returned by the elections of Germinal. 
Rewbell was replaced by Siéyés, and the first breach made in the fortress 
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of the administration was widened soon afterwards by the forced 
resignation of La Revelliére and Merlin. Yet neither of these triumphs was 
a triumph for the nation. It is true that Siéyés wished to alter the form 
of government, that he desired a reasonable, a settled, a pacific France, 
that he was averse to excess, exaggeration, and troubled nerves; but he 
was a partisan, ‘a man of the third estate in all the restrictive force of 
the term,’ who hated the nobles, despised the people, and chiefly aimed at 
securing the comfort and repose of the regicidal aristocracy to which he 
belonged. A really tolerant, comprehensive government, open to all and 
above all faction, was more than entered into his calculations, and it was 
left for Bonaparte to give it to France. Nor were the forced abdications 
of Prairial productive of the desired fruit. Unintelligent and obstruc- 
tive republicanism replaced the tarnished reputations of Merlin and 
La Revelliére, and the weeks succeeding the revolution of Prairial were full 
of critical and anxious moments. A strong Jacobin current was running 
in the Five Hundred, and the reopening of the club at the Manége 
threatened a recrudescence of 93. So inert and depressed was public 
opinion, so divided and weak was the executive, that a Jacobin coup de 
main was always within the sphere of possible successes. Suddenly in 
the later half of September the sky brightened. A series of brilliant 
victories was reported in Paris, the victory of Brune at Castricum, of 
Masséna at Ziirich, of Bonaparte at Aboukir. Deep depression gave way 
to a mood of exhilaration and quickened interest in public affairs, and 
then, when the gay, excited mood was on her, Bonaparte landed in France. 
It might seem that the victories of Brune and Masséna, which made 


the return of Bonaparte less necessary, would have had the effect of 


dulling his reception. The very opposite was the result. In M. Vandal’s 
words— 


Elles (sc. les victoires) ont secoué la torpeur générale; elles ont relevé pro- 
gressivement les cceurs; elles ont refait aux Francais une ime vibrante, 
frémissante, disposée 4 recevoir le choc décisif. Elles sont venues, ces victoires 
avant-courriéres, pour dissiper la brume qui s’appesantissait sur la France ; elles 
ont mis au ciel unelueur d’aurore, et voici que l’astre lui-méme se léve, surgit 
des ‘flots, versant la vie, rallumant les ferveurs d’autrefois. ... La France 
patriote et révolutionnaire ne réclamait pas un maitre; elle n’avait que de bas 
tyrans, elle voit s’élever un chef. Pour le peuple cet homme qui passe, c’est le 
génie et la fortune de la Révolution qui reviennent; c’est plus encore; c’est le 
gage et le symbole de la résurrection nationale. 


There follows a good account, made specially interesting by the new 
light from Cambacérés and Grouvelle, of the period of suspense and 
intrigue which intervened between Bonaparte’s arrival in Paris and the 
coup d'état. It is clear that Talleyrand, Réal, and Reederer gave Barras 
to understand that Bonaparte would act with him, and that the Director 
was living in a fool’s paradise till the last moment. The greatest care 
was taken to conceal the relations between the general and Siéyés, and the 
new sources indicate the fact that many obstacles had to be surmounted 
before the two men finally agreed to a concerted plan of action. In any 
case Bonaparte was careful not to commit himself to constitutional details, 
and it is more than probable that Siéyés had no very detailed project in 
his head. 
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While the general outline of the coup d’état remains unchanged by 
the researches of M. Vandal, a few subordinate points of interest have 
been added, notably the advances made by Jourdan to Bonaparte on behalf 
of the Jacobin party, and the scheme for an alternative government 
concocted by Cambacérés in case Bonaparte should fail. The story of the 
making of the constitution has never been told with such circumstance, 
and in this part of his narrative M. Vandal has been specially helped by 
the papers of Daunou, Grouvelle, and Cambacérés, by Taillandier’s Docw- 
ments historiques sur Dawnou, and by Boulay de la Meurthe’s Théorie 
constitutionnelle de Siéyés, which was, we believe, the chief source of 
Thiers’s excellent account. It emerges from these authorities that it 
was Bonaparte’s cue to pit Siéyés against the commissions and Daunou 
against Siéyés, adopting every suggestion which should be favourable to 
his own ambition, and ruling out all propositions which made against it. 
The seed of despotism which he thus managed to instil into the con- 
stitution ultimately grew into a formidable plant, as all the world knows, 
but M. Vandal’s judicious estimate of the merits and demerits of the 
document is a wise prophylactic against the vice of anticipation. 

H. A. L. FisHer. 


A History of the Peninsular War. By Cuarues Oman. Vol. II. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1903.) 


Tx1s volume carries on the history to the end of the Talavera campaign, 
or, in other words, to the autumn of 1809. As the work advances its value 
becomes more evident. Mr. Oman’s industry seems to have neglected no 
source from which light may be drawn ; at the same time he does not 
overload his narrative with quotation and discussion. He thoroughly 
appreciates the importance of precision, and has been at great pains to 
ascertain not only the total strength of the forces engaged at different 
points, but also their exact composition. He has searched the Madrid 
archives and has visited the chief battle-fields. He gives a photograph of 
the Douro above Oporto to show the cliffs at the point where the British 
troops crossed. These cliffs are 200 feet high, and without coming to 
the edge of them the French on the plateau above could not see what 
was going on down below. This is small excuse, however, for their want 
of vigilance. ‘They seemed asleep at high noon,’ Mr. Oman says, but it 
was about 10 a.m. when the passage began. The Murray who crossed 
at a ford higher up, and failed to make the most of his opportunities, 
was not (as indexed) George Murray, who was quartermaster-general, but 
John Murray, who afterwards failed at Tarragona. 

Before describing Wellesley’s operations against Soult in northern 
Portugal Mr. Oman devotes a chapter to Wellesley himself, as a general 
and asa man. He combats‘ the school of writers—mostly continental—- 
who have continued to assert for the last eighty years that he was no 
more than a man of ordinary abilities, who had an unfair share of good 
luck.’ If fortune was sometimes with him she often played him false. 
Also, if we consider the position in which he was placed, 


it is not Wellington’s oft-censured prudence that we find astonishing, but his 
boldness. . . . When a defeat spelt ruin and recall it required no small courage 
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to take any risks: but Wellesley had the sanest of minds; he could draw the 
line with absolute accuracy between enterprise and rashness, between the 
possible and the impossible. . . . In short, he was a safe general, not a cautious 
one. 


Less justice is done to Wellesley’s character as a man. His defects 
are dwelt upon more than his merits. The defects are real, but they are 
over-emphasised. For instance, stress is laid on his autocratic temper 
and his unwillingness to concede any latitude to his subordinates; but 
if there were few men to whom he would give a free hand that was as 
much owing to his experience as to his temperament. His generals were 
not of his own choosing, and most of them were hard-fighting men, ill 
fitted for responsibility. 


When once he had made up his mind (says Mr. Oman) he could not listen 
with patience to advice or criticism. It was this that made him such a political 
failure in his latter days ; he carried into the cabinet the methods of the camp, 
and could not understand why they were resented. 


One has only to read the duke’s reports of his diplomatic work at Verona 
and elsewhere, or his letters to Peel and Canning about questions of 
home or foreign politics, to see that such military peremptoriness was by 
no means ingrained with him. No man could argue more calmly and 
forcibly when he thought it worth while. Peel told Gladstone that ‘when 
he led the house in 1828 under the Duke of Wellington as premier, he 
had a very great advantage in the disposition of the duke to follow the 
judgments of others in whom he had confidence with respect to all civil 
matters.’ 

The strategy of the Talavera campaign is well discussed, and there is 
an excellent description of the battle, which occupies fifty pages and puts 
many things in a fresh light. The summit of the Cerro de Medellin, the 
key of the British position, was unoccupied on the evening of 27 July 
(the day before the main battle) and was for a time seized by the French. 
Mr. Oman is inclined to blame Hill for this, and says that his two 
brigades ‘ were not lying on their destined battle ground, but had halted 
half a mile behind it.’ But Wellesley mentioned in his despatch that 
Hill’s division was placed en échelon, as the second line, on this height ; 
and Lord Londonderry says that Mackenzie’s division was meant to be on 
the left of Sherbrooke’s. The rough handling it met with in the after- 
noon of the 27th caused Mackenzie’s division to be placed behind 
Sherbrooke’s, in second line, and it was apparently owing to this change 
that Hill had no troops in his front. Mr. Oman shows that Napier was 
mistaken in supposing that of the two regiments of Anson’s light brigade 
the Germans turned back when they were checked at the ravine, and left 
the 28rd to charge alone. He places this charge rather late in the 
day, after victory had been secured in the centre; but Hay’s statement 
on this point does not agree with Wellesley’s despatch nor with the official 
report of the operations of Victor’s corps. 

The late Sir George Colley pointed out thirty years ago, in a paper on 
marches, that Napier had overstated the length of the march made by the 
Light Brigade in its anxiety to reach the field of Talavera in time for the 
battle. Instead of sixty-two miles Colley reckoned it at forty miles; Mr. 
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Oman makes it forty-three. It isnot surprising that the men who took 
part in it should have overestimated the distance. Sir Harry Smith in 
his autobiography calls it fifty-six miles in twenty-eight hours. 

Wellesley’s operations against Soult and Victor form the main 
subject of this volume, but it also gives a detailed account of the second 
siege of Saragossa, of St. Cyr’s relief of Barcelona, and of the warfare in 
Galicia. Napoleon’s illusions as to the time and men required for the 
subjugation of the Spanish provinces are well brought out. In de- 
scribing Soult’s plan for holding down Galicia Mr. Oman reckons that 
it required at least 85,000 men, since he proposed that there should be 
seven fortresses with garrisons of 5,000 or 6,000 men each. But Soult’s 
words were that these places should be susceptibles de contenir such 
garrisons, which by no means implies that they would all have them 
habitually ; and he claimed that his scheme would make it possible to 
reduce the number of troops which were at that time in Galicia. Mr. 
Oman overlooks Suchet’s operations on the Var in 1800 when he speaks 
of him as making his début in independent command when he was 
placed at the head of the third corps in Aragon. He is too severe on 
Cradock, who with hardly any cavalry and a very mixed force of 
infantry was probably well advised in confining himself to the defence of 
Lisbon. It is a mistake to argue that the work so well done by Sir 
Robert Wilson with his Portuguese levies on the frontier might have 
been done on a larger scale by Cradock’s troops ; and if they had been so 
employed Wellesley would have found them in no fit condition for his 
march on Oporto. Wellesley, by the bye, was chief secretary, not under- 
secretary, for Ireland (p. 288) before he went to the Peninsula. 

There is an interesting account of the conspiracy of French officers 
at Oporto, planned by an inner ring of malcontents hostile to the 
empire, who hoped to take advantage of the more widespread irritation 
against Soult for his intrigues to obtain a crown. Mr. Oman does not 
notice the distinction between the movement which Soult was privately 
encouraging and the terms of Ricard’s circular, issued with his sanction 
and censured by Napoleon. In the circular there was no suggestion that 
the marshal should take the royal title, but only that he should act as 
representative of the prince whom the emperor might select. 

The second volume has followed quickly on the first, and we can only 
hope that the pace may be maintained, and that a few years will bring 
about the completion of a work which must hold a high place in 
English military literature. E. M. Luoyp. 


Vorgeschichte der Schlacht bei Belle-Alliance. Von Jutius von Priuack 
Harttune. (Berlin: Schréder. 1908.) 


Tis is @ monograph on the preliminaries to the actual campaign of 
Waterloo, especially the relations of Wellington and Bliicher. The 
author is thoroughly at home in the extremely voluminous literature of 
the subject, and is especially skilful in the critical examination of docu- 
ments. The question to which he has devoted most of his attention is one 
which has been discussed ever since the event—Did Wellington promise 
to support Bliicher at Ligny, and thus lead Bliicher to accept the battle 
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in which he was defeated? Behind this lies another question—Was 
Wellington in a position to render assistance, and if not, was it by his 
own fault? Seeing how events actually worked out in the Waterloo 
campaign, it was natural that the Prussians should be sore, all the more 
so because with slightly altered conditions the chief glory of finally over- 
throwing Napoleon might have fallen to them. So long as the two 
allied armies acted in concert their numerical superiority to the French 
made it certain that they must ultimately succeed: if they separated 
Napoleon was stronger than either separately. General accord between 
Wellington and Bliicher there was: specific co-operation could only be 
arranged as occasion arose. Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung seems to think 
that the allies had given up expecting Napoleon to take the offensive, 
so that they were in a sense surprised; the attack, however, was in fact 
made in the direction in which they expected it, if it came at all. He fully 
recognises that both generals were free to act as they thought right, that 
Bliicher was bent on fighting at the first opportunity, and that Wellington 
was, and was bound to be, careful to ascertain beyond doubt, before con- 
centrating, where the French attack wascoming. He gives strong reasons 
for maintaining that Biilow was to blame for being absent from Ligny : 
had he been there, as Bliicher ordered and expected, the Prussians would 
have had decisive superiority in numbers, and might well have won a 
great victory. Not unnaturally Prussian writers, in seeking to extenuate 
their defeat, sought a scapegoat—not in their own countryman, who 
after all did splendid service at Waterloo, but in their ally. Gneisenau 
notoriously distrusted Wellington, and from the first threw blame on him, 
and one Prussian after another followed his lead. Was the accusation 
true, or even plausible? Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung will have none of it. 
He proves, if on a historical question the dissection of documents can be 
considered to prove anything, first that Bliicher was determined to fight 
at Ligny, regardless of Wellington, as well he might if Biilow had 
arrived in time; secondly, that Wellington gave no promise at all, and 
never was in @ position to give one. All that he could and did say was, 
‘My army is concentrating: a great part of it will be at Quatre Bras 
soon, and if I am not attacked in earnest, of which there is no present 
appearance, I will help you later.’ Wellington’s information was in- 
accurate, and he expected more troops at Quatre Bras two or three hours 
too soon; and when afternoon came he had to fight hard; but what 
would have become of Bliicher if Ney’s army had not been fully employed 
at Quatre Bras? Most critics agree in thinking that Wellington was 
unduly slow in ordering his troops to move, even when allowance has 
been made for the slowness with which information reached him from 
the front, slowness for which the Prussians were responsible, though not 
very blameworthy, all things considered. Good fortune prevented his 
suffering by the error, such as it was ; and it must always be remembered 
that it is easy to be wise after the event. That we shall ever hear the 
last of the controversies which centre round every detail of the Waterloo 
campaign is perhaps too much to hope for. At any rate it is refreshing 
to have it dealt with by a writer who honestly presses the conclusions 
which he believes to be right, though they redound to the credit of the 
Iron Duke. HEReEFoRD B, GrEorGE. 
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The Second Bank of the United States. By Ratrpn C. H. Oarrerace. 
(Chicago: University Press. 1903.) 


Mr. CaTtERALL has accomplished a feat of no little difficulty. He has 
taken a subject of a technical and, as one would be inclined to expect, of an 
arid nature, and has invested it with living and dramatic interest. This 
too has been done in a perfectly legitimate fashion. The book is wholly 
free from popularity-seeking tricks of style. Its treatment of financial 
questions is thoroughly sound and scientific. What gives the book its 
interest for the student of history, with whom national finance is a 
subordinate subject, is the effective manner in which the sequence of 
events is brought out, the clearness and force with which the various 
actors are sketched and their shares in the drama described, and lastly the 
perception, which never fails the writer, of the relation between his own 
subject and the wider field of national history. 

The necessity of a chartered bank whose paper should circulate 
throughout the whole union was forced upon the federal government by 
administrative necessities. The lack of commercial intercommunication 
between the various states made it absolutely necessary to have a central 
body, supplying a medium of currency for the whole republic. Mr. 
Catterall (p. 5) describes the state of things which resulted from the 
absence of any such currency. 


The government found itself burdened with an enormous mass of depreciated 
paper current only in the immediate vicinity of its issue. To discharge a debt 
in New England it must offer specie or New England notes, since nothing else 
was current there, while in New York no one would accept anything of less 
value than specie, New England notes, or New York notes. In Pennsylvania 
again New York notes would not be secured at par, and in the rest of the 
country neither New York nor Pennsylvania notes were acceptable. Since con- 
gress had not authorised the treasury to make any allowance for discount in such 
cases, the government could not employ issues of one state in another state. 


The project of a bank was not carried without opposition, based mainly 
on the danger of its being converted into an instrument of political in- 
fluence by government. It is noteworthy that the chief supporter and the 
chief opponent of the scheme should have been the great antagonists of a — 
later day, Calhoun and Webster, and it is a singular illustration of the 
fluid condition of American parties at that epoch that the views of each 
should have been wholly at variance with their later attitude. To Calhoun, 
the opponent of political usurpation, the upholder of state rights, the bank 
might have seemed fraught with danger. To Webster it might have pre- 
sented itself as a binding link in the federal system. Calhoun’s views 
prevailed, and in 1815 the bank received its charter. 

The career of the second United States bank divides itself into three 
stages. First, there was a period of incompetent management and gross 
corruption under the directorship of William Jones, ending in a crash which 
in a community of less elastic and expansive resources must have spelt 
wide-spread ruin and been fatal to the institution which caused it. Then 
came a time of recuperation, under the management of Langton Cheves, 
when the bank was content with a safe and inexpansiveé business. This 
was followed by the last act, when, under the strenuous and ambitious 
management of Nicholas Biddle, the bank became a financial and 
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political power, and when its designs brought it into conflict with political 
forces strong enough to effect its destruction. 

The difficulties in which the bank was landed during the first of these 
three stages were no doubt due in a large measure to the peculiar econo- 
mical conditions by which it was surrounded. In a new and prosperous 
country there will always be a tendency, not wholly foolish or culpable, to 
anticipate undeveloped resources and to stretch credit to the utmost. 
This manifested itself in two forms, in a multiplication of banks with 
a practically unlimited issue of paper and a perilous readiness to ask for 
and to make advances without adequate security. The increase of state 
banks is described by a contemporary writer whom Mr. Catterall quotes : 
‘Wherever there is a church, a blacksmith’s shop, and a tavern seems a 
proper site for one of them.’ Wholesale speculation in bank stock followed. 
Jones may have been, Mr. Catterall thinks, honest in intention; but he 
was not only utterly powerless to restrain his subordinates from mixing 
themselves up in bank speculation, but it is clear that he was aware of 
such speculations, and even accepted a share in the profits. The crash 
was brought about by the wholesale frauds in the Philadelphia bank. 
The proceedings of the official staff there are thus described by Mr. 
Catterall : ‘By arrogating to themselves the sole right to discount loans 
or pledges of stock, by endorsing for each other, by lying to the local board 
of directors, by false entries in the books of the branch, by false reports to 
the bank at Philadelphia the speculation was kept going.’ When at last 
exposure came it revealed peculations to the amount of nearly a million 
and a half of dollars. Only the fact that the bank held among its assets 
real estate in Cincinnati and elsewhere in the west of rapidly increasing 
value saved the shareholders from ruin. So too the existence of un- 
developed resources enabled the country to weather a storm which would 
otherwise have brought wide-spread ruin. By a policy of extreme caution 
Jones’s successor, Cheves, restored the status of the bank. But, as Mr. 
Catterall shows, in order to do so he had somewhat to lessen its utility as 
an instrument for supplying a medium of currency, and also to adopt in 
his dealings with the state banks methods so stringent as to provoke 
serious hostility in those bodies. Moreover stockholders in the bank be- 
came, under Cheve’s management, restive under low dividends, and 
safety was gained at the cost of popularity. 

In 1823 Cheves, feeling that he had done his work and enabled the 
bank to surmount the storm, laid down his office. His successor, Nicholas 
Biddle, was a man of far-reaching schemes, a brilliant financier, with 
that touch of sanguine optimism from which such men are seldom free. 
He was far too capable an administrator to fall, as Jones had done, under 
the control of dishonest or incompetent subordinates, and far too sound a 
financier to tolerate the vicious methods which had then established 
themselves. Yet it wasimpossible to adopt Biddle’s enterprising methods 
without in some measure bringing back the evils of the earlier régime. 
The state of things which resulted is well described by Mr. Catterall 
and by a contemporary from whom he quotes, whose evidence is all the 
more valuable because the witness is unconscious of its full meaning. 

These bills and drafts drawn ‘to pay’ other bills, drafts, and notes coming 
to maturity were what were known as ‘racers’ or racehorse bills, by which 
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loans were made perpetual. As a result there was the ‘ payment of debts’ up 
the Mississippi by bills on New Orleans, ‘the payment’ of those by bills on 
Nashville and other western offices, and the ‘ payment’ of the bills on these 
offices by more bills on New Orleans and on other western towns. The 
iniquity of the business was naively disclosed by an advocate of the bank in 


1834, in what he supposed was an argument conclusive of the bank’s usefulness 
to the west and north-west. 


Commercial houses all along the western states, said Senator Porter, of 
Louisiana, having credit and doing business with those of our city have drawn 
late in the summer or early in the autumn bills of exchange on New Orleans, 
and sold them to the branches established in their respective states. With 
the money drawn from other sources the planter and the farmer have been 
supplied. Its utility, however, did not stop there. A few months run round; 
the crops are gathered, delivered to the merchant, and transmitted to New 
Orleans for sale. There then happens what might be expected in all cases 
where personal advantage enters into the calculations we make of the future. It 
is found that the planter has estimated too largely his crop; he falls in debt to 
the merchant, and he in return has a balance against him in the city where the 
produce was sold. The bank steps in again, and purchases from the planter in 
New Orleans a draft on the house of the western county, and in that way 
enables the produce of a second crop to be got to market before payment is 
really demanded. What I now state has been every year’s transactions for 
several years back. 

This was a renewing with a vengeance, and since it had been the transac- 
tion every year ‘for several years back’ it follows that one debt was piled on 
top of another year after year, and that final payment was still in the future. 


Yet it might be urged on behalf of the bank that it only did what in 
the absence of a national bank would have been done by the state 
banks with far less moderation and caution. And it is certain that if 
the bank did offer an unwholesome stimulus to speculative trade it was 
not that error which destroyed its popularity and effected its ruin. 
Undoubtedly the bank by enlarging credit and making capital more 
easily transferable did act as the friend of capital. In the words of its 
enemies, quoted by Mr. Catterall, the bank ‘made the rich richer,’ and 
therefore, by a fallacy as old and as durable as human nature, the poor 
poorer. 

The popular hostility thus created was made definite and effective 
by the intense personal enmity of President Jackson. Jackson, as Mr. 
Catterall has pointed out, was possessed to the full by all the ordinary 
prejudices of the uneducated man, with this added difference, that such 
prejudices, once adopted, took the form of a religious conviction, were 
held with the fervour of a monomaniac, and were acted upon without one 
thought of reserve or compromise. Mr. Lodge, in one of his essays, 
likens Jackson attempting to regulate the national finances to a monkey 
meddling with the works of a watch. The justice of the comparison is 
borne out by more than one quotation from Jackson’s sayings and 
writings. We find him writing to Biddle, ‘I do not dislike your bank 
more than all banks; but ever since I read the history of the South Sea 
bubble I have been afraid of banks.’ Alarmed by Jackson’s avowed 
intention not to renew the bank charter, and by the withdrawal of the 
national deposits, Biddle adopted the only means of safety within his 
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power. In his own language, he put his squadron under close-reefed 
main topsails, and largely and rapidly contracted his issues of paper. 
The bank was sound financially, but it was debited with all the distress 
which inevitably followed, and the result was fatal. The issue was 
socially, economically, and politically full of complexities, and it would 
have been difficult to find a tribunal less fitted to try such an issue than 
one where Jackson was the judge and the American democracy the jury. 
The charter was not renewed; the bank reappeared as a chartered state 
bank within the colony of Pennsylvania, but it disappeared from the 
national life. J. A. Dove. 






Aus der preussischen Hof- wnd diplomatischen Gesellschaft. Von A. von 
BoeutawskI, Generalleutnant z.D. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 1908.) 


GENERAL VON BoacunAwski has done well in reprinting from the 
Deutsche Rundschau a collection of family letters, very simple and very 
sympathetic, which illustrates certain aspects of the life of the Prussian 
court under Frederick William III in the years 1822-6 that well deserved 
recalling. A few interesting touches are added to the now well-known 
story of the late emperor William I’s early devotion to Princess Elisa 
Radziwill. Faithful though he was, her painful state of doubt seems to 
have been unnecessarily protracted; and even had the obstacle of her 
inequality of birth not proved insuperable the difference of their religious 
confessions must have acted as a bar. Yet, curiously enough, about this 
very time Queen Louisa’s inconsolable widower, whose natural stolidity and 
gloom were unmistakably tempered by a liking for pretty faces, morga- 
natically married a young catholic lady—the countess Harrach—whom 
he created princess of Liegnitz, and of whose début in her new character 
these pages contain an amusing account. The circumstances of this 
union seem in no way to have affected King Frederick William III's 
sturdy protestantism, and he very severely lectured his niece, the duchess 
of Anhalt-Kéthen, who had, with considerable tapage, not only been con- 
verted to the Roman communion herself, but taken over her husband with 
her. On the other hand it was not till seven years after her marriage to 
the crown prince of Prussia (afterwards King Frederick William IV) 
that the Wittelsbach Princess Elizabeth professed herself a protestant. 
All these matters could not but provoke comment at a time when the 
extraordinary pertinacity of Frederick William III in enforcing the use 
of a liturgy which very few liked, and which nobody wanted, agitated a 
large proportion of his subjects. And such comment these together 
with other contemporary topics of court life amply receive in the present 
letters, both from the gentle Albertina von Bogulawska, lady-in-waiting 
to the king’s sister-in-law, Princess William (herself a very remarkable 
woman), and a votaress of Jean Paul, and from her shrewd but kindly 
mother in the country, an old lady of experience, insight, and notable 
liberality of thought. To these letters is appended a further series, 
extending- from 1842 to 1857, written by the adopted daughter 
of Frau von Bogulawska and the wife of Ludwig von Wildenbruch, 
a son of the once celebrated Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. 
Herr von Wildenbruch, after serving as Prussian consul-general at 
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Beyrut, became minister at Athens and Constantinople in the time of the 
Crimean war; his later public services were in part connected, like those 
of General von Willisen, an intimate friend of the family, with a period 
in the history of the Schleswig-Holstein question which brought little 
glory to any one concerned in it. The letters of Ernestine von Wilden- 
bruch (whose name descended to her son, the celebrated patriotic 
dramatist Ernst von Wildenbruch) furnish some interesting glimpses of 
King Otto and his too busy little queen, and of two far more magnificent 
potentates, Lord and Lady Stratford de Redcliffe; and they make no 
secret of the feelings with which Prussian diplomatists at times regarded 
the part which they and their country had then to play in the great 
affairs of Europe. But a more vivid interest attaches to the writer's 
notes on home affairs, on the humiliating ‘days of March,’ through 
which she and her husband had to pass at Berlin before his appointment 
to Athens, and on the information which at an earlier date had reached 
her at Beyrut as to the progress of the so-called ‘German catholic’ 
movement. Unlike most of the members of her open-minded family, 
she would not believe Ronge to be another Luther; on this head her 
instincts were probably even sounder than her reasons. 
A. W. Warp. 


Journals of Field-Marshal Count von Blumenthal for 1866 and 1870-1. 
Edited by Count ALBRECHT von BLUMENTHAL. Translated by Major 
A. D. Ginuespre-Apptson. (London: Edward Arnold. 1903.) 


Tus is a most disappointing book. Blumenthal was one of the soldiers 
who took the most prominent part in the two great wars with which 
these diaries deal. As chief of the staff to the crown prince he was 
virtual commander of the army which fought its way through the moun- 
tains into Bohemia, in a most interesting series of battles, especially 
interesting as they were the first opportunity in which the Prussian army 
tested its new organisation and new weapon on a great campaign. His 
decisive intervention won the victory of Kéniggritz. It was the troops 
under his command that won the battle of Wérth ; he took a great part in 
the maneuvres which preceded the battle of Sedan and in that battle 
itself; he was in immediate command throughout the investiture of Paris. 
We naturally expect to find in his personal memoirs, written during the 
campaigns, new light on these great events, and explanations on matters 
which have never been fully explained. This we do not find. There is 
scarcely a single point in which any new light is thrown on the military 
operations. To give a single example of the manner in which the ope- 
rations are retold we can quote one paragraph. ‘ Our first army corps was 
engaged the whole day yesterday at Trautenau. The guards gave no 
assistance, either to the right or the left, but remained inactive in the 
middle.’ This refers to what was perhaps the critical day of the whole 
campaign, and the engagement at Trautenau was a severe check to the 
Prussians ; but we have nothing beyond a bald statement of the faqt. And 
then the statement as to the guards, what does it imply ? Does it mean 
that they had culpably failed in the task given to them? To the ordinary 
reader it must seem so, but we know from other sourees that as a 
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matter of fact the guard had sent to ask if their help was required. A 
statement of this kind is really worse than useless. 
An explanation of the poverty and meagreness of his diary may easily 
be found in the amount of work which fell to him. There is no cause for 
criticism that the general who had the whole responsibility for the move- 
ments of over 100,000 men, who more than once fought two distinct 
battles on the same day, could not find time to write up his diary, but 
one doubts whether it was wise in the interest of his reputation to publish 
these notes, which cannot add anything to, and may indeed take something 
from, the reputation he had earned. What military interest the book has 
is the curious illustrations it affords of the small amount of control which 
in the best-organised army the commander is able to keep over the forces 
under him. The cardinal instance of thisis Worth, where the commander 
knew no more that a decisive battle was being begun by part of his forces 
than did the humblest subaltern. The diaries naturally become fuller 
during the siege of Paris, and we hear a good deal of the disputes con- 
cerning the advisability of a bombardment, which, as is well known, 
caused so much friction between Bismarck and the military authorities. 
The most valuable part of the book is Blumenthal’s discussion of the 
matter. He was the chief opponent of the bombardment. He defends 
himself against the well-known taunt that it was the English ladies (his 
wife and the crown princess, as well as Moltke’s wifé, were all English) 
who wished to spare Paris. We hear naturally enough of the smaller 
jealousies and misunderstandings, of which there were so many in the 
army, and there are some curious passages on the relations of the general 
to the crown prince. (In one of these there is an obvious mistranslation : 
on p. 212, ‘ It is not possible for him to feel offended’ should be, ‘ It is not 
possible for one to be offended with him.’) While the highest tribute is 
paid to the prince’s personal character we are not told anything on the 
interesting point as to his real military capacity. We would gladly also 
have had more light thrown on the relations between a royal commander 
and his chief of the staff, relations which must be full of difficulty when 
the prince is not content with a merely nominal command and the 
chief of the staff is not prepared to be merely a subordinate. ‘I told 
him I was not in the position of an adjutant who merely had to carry 
out orders, that I was only too willing to leave him all the honours of 
the command and do all the work, but that my position could not be 
reduced to that of an adjutancy. He saw my point, but he has not a 
very clear comprehension of his position in the command,’ he writes 
during the siege of Paris. One would like to have had the point further 
illustrated, especially from those parts of the campaigns in which the 
crown prince took a more active part. a J. W. Heapuam. 


Istéria kolonial’noj Impérii i kolonidl’noj Politiki Anglii. (A History of 
the Colonial Empire and Colonial Policy of England.) By P. G. 
MiznueEv. (St. Petersburg: Brockhaus, Efron, & Co. 1902.) 


M. MizHvev is already known in Russia for his studies of the American 
Revolution and of New Zealand as well as of education in England and 
America. In the present work he gives the Russian reader a short 
history of each of our self-governing colonies and of India, and briefly 
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describes the relations of each of these to the United Kingdom. In this 
there is little that is new to the English reader, for the book is principally 
compiled from the standard authorities of which a bibliography is 
annexed to it. But the whole point of view will be astonishing to the 
Russian public; for M. Mizhuev is never tired of emphasising the 
liberality with which as a general rule England has treated her colonies, 
and contrasts this with the policy of other countries in their possessions 
over sea, and even in Europe itself. He points out that the grievances even 
of the American colonies have been overestimated and quotes Americans 
in support of his contention ; and in South Africa he is steadily on the 
side of the British against the Dutch. So in treating of India he holds 
that there is little foundation for the Russian idea that it is greedily ex- 
ploited by grasping adventurers. In all these cases he quotes the testi- 
mony of foreign eye-witnesses, French, German, and American, well 
aware that the prejudices of his countrymen would forbid them to accept the 
evidence of English writers. All through the book he is continually 
comparing the progress made by British colonies in material things, 
commerce, railways, agriculture, with those achieved by Siberia and even 
European Russia, while he refers less directly, though with no less insis- 
tence, to the difference in education, justice, and political freedom. He 
endeavours to turn the attention of the Russians to such facts as the 
existence in India of the National Congress and almost complete freedom of 
the press, to the women’s franchise in New Zealand, and to the universal 
responsibility of officials. In South Africa he brings out the fact that 
the origin of all difficulties with the Boers was their treatment of the 
natives, although he does not scruple to blame the proceedings of the 
Chartered Company. Even an Englishman may admit that M. Mizhuev 
is too uniformly favourable in his account of our colonial affairs, and 
he might have had more effect on Russian opinion if he had pointed out 
the dark as well as the bright sides of colonial life. As it is, Russians 
will probably say that he was hired to write a book of special 
pleading, but possibly he may persuade some to take a less hostile view 
of the British empire and British methods where they do not come into 
conflict with Russian interests. E. H. Mrnns. 


The Rev. G. A. Cooke’s admirable Textbook of North Semitic 
Inscriptions (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1908), originally intended to be a 
handbook for students of Semitic epigraphy in the Honour School of 
Oriental Studies at Oxford, has grown into a fine work which no Semitic 
scholar can afford to ignore. It comprises 150 inscriptions—namely, 
Canaanite (Moabite, Hebrew, Phoenician) and Aramaic (Old and 
Middle, Nabataean, Sinaitic, Palmyrene), with a complete commentary, 
elaborate indexes, and plates. The last mentioned are not numerous, but 
this is not the editor’s fault, and, since the aim has been to keep down 
the price of the work, complaint would be out of place. In the course 
of a brief introduction Mr. Cooke sums up the importance of epigraphical 
studies for Semitic students. Apart from the philological value of the 
inscriptions many of them are of considerable interest to the historian, 
and those who have followed the brilliant researches of Clermont-Ganneau 
are well aware how helpful they are for the study of Semitic archaeology 
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in its widest extent. The commentary is intended primarily for be- 
ginners, but its richness of archaeological notes will ensure for it a warm 
welcome from the more advanced students. Lecturers in Semitic 
epigraphy will find it indispensable, although they may not always agree 
with the views which Mr. Cooke has adopted. His plan has not been ‘ to 
propose novel interpretations or reconstructions of [his] own, but rather 
to give, after careful study of the various authorities on the subject, what 
seemed to be the most probable verdict on the issues raised, and also to 
bring together the chief matters of importance bearing on the texts.’ 
Whether, however, he has done well to deny the existence of the ‘ internal 
passive’ (p. 884) or has rightly explained the Phoenician nominal suffix in 
yod is questionable. A few typical seals, gems, and coins are included, 
and in an appendix some notice has been taken of two recently edited 
texts, one a Phoenician inscription from Sidon, the other an Aramaic 
papyrus from Elephantina. The Appendix is a practical illustration of 
the difficulty involved in the attempt to keep pace with the progress of 
epigraphical research. Had Mr. Cooke delayed the publication of his 
work, other inscriptions from Sidon and another equally important 
Aramaic papyrus would probably have found a place, although we doubt 
whether this would have been wise. It is a common experience that it 
requires several heads and a considerable interchange of criticism before 
the interpretation of many of the inscriptions can be decided, and signs 
are not wanting that the explanation of one at least of the two in the 
appendix will ultimately require modification. This remark, however, 
does not apply to the book as a whole where it is only in the matter of 
minor details that subsequent research is likely to have effect, and we 
may conclude with the hope that Mr. Cooke’s production, which is a note- 
worthy addition to Semitic scholarship and a credit to the Clarendon 
Press, will arouse greater interest and more active participation in a study 
too much neglected in this country. 


Four oriental manuals published by Hoepli (Milan) may be mentioned 
for English readers interested in oriental subjects. Signor G. Schiaparelli 
in L’ Astronomia nell’ Antico Testamento discusses the astronomical 
details in the Bible in a careful sketch which as regards wealth of detail 
leaves little to be desired. The Arabic scholar Professor Pizzi of Turin is 
the author of Letteratura Araba and L’ Islamo. Int he former he 
presents an eminently readable account of the progress of Arabic 
literature ; in the latter he traces the origin, growth, and development of 
Mohammedanism. Both are written for popular tastes and are enriched 
with numerous translations from leading native writers. Letteratwra 
Assira, by Professor Teloni, contains a complete survey of the literature 
of Assyria and Babylonia, with translations of select passages. It is, we: 
believe, the first recent work of its kind, and the care which has been 
taken to record all bibliographical details of importance gives this little 
book a value which one does not always expect in a popular handbook. 
The author has managed to keep abreast with recent publications, with 
the result that if the book will be read with interest by the ordinary 
reader it will be really helpful to the Assyriologist. The amount of infor- 
mation which he has managed to arrange and compress in a small space 
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is admirable, and we do not hesitate to say that this manual supplies 
a want that has been felt by Assyrian students. C. 


Die Mysterien des Mithra (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903) is a translation 
into German of the final section of Professor F. Cumont’s great 
work, Textes et Monuments Figurés relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, 
giving the conclusions of that work without citation of the evidence on 
which those conclusions are founded. Versions in French and English 
have also appeared quite recently. The admirable method and com- 
pleteness of M. Cumont’s great work are universally admitted. Not only 
is he the principal authority as to the cult of Mithra, but he may almost 
be said to be the sole authority, since he has written the articles on 
Mithra in Roscher’s and in Daremberg and Saglio’s Lexicons, besides 
the work already cited. However excellent M. Cumont’s work may be, 
there is perhaps some disadvantage in not being able to compare his 
views with those of some even less competent authority. Thisis scarcely 
the place for an analysis of M. Cumont’s final views as to Mithra, since 
such an analysis would needs involve a comparison of them with the 
evidence. This, after all, isdeplorably defective, and scarcely gives us any 
detailed knowledge of the religion which once was the faith of the Roman 
army and a serious rival of Christianity. Unless we can discover more 
documents, in particular more sacred writings of the religion, we must 
content ourselves with a few generalities, such as those set forth in the 
work before us and more briefly in Roscher’s Lexicon, ii. 8028-8071. 


P. G. 


Augustus will always be an interesting figure to the reader of history. 
His life has just that combination of great acts and puzzling acts which 
stimulates the student into pleasant theorising, and its internal contrasts 
and contradictions are heightened by the external contrast with the 
dictator Julius. Comparing Julius and Augustus is, indeed, like com- 
paring Pitt and Chatham, and the attractiveness of the comparison is 
heightened because we know so little of Julius and Augustus. But of 
course there are more solid grounds for studying Augustus. Coming as 
he does in the middle of the history of the Roman empire, at the moment 
of a great change in its ideals and organisation, he is one of those 
imperial figures with which the present age has considerable sympathy, 
and his interest is heightened by the fact that he carried out his vast 
reforms without any external fuss or blowing of imperialistic trumpets. 
One is glad, therefore, to get a really readable and reasonable account of 
this man, suited to educated readers. Mr. John B. Firth in his Augustus 
Cesar (New York: Putnam, 1908) writes with adequate accuracy and 
knowledge, and follows in general the views current in the Oxford ancient 
history teaching. His illustrations are rather better than those in other 
volumes of the Heroes of the Nations series: his index is rather scanty. 


In Das Institut der Chorbischéfe im Orient (Munich: Lentner, 1903) 
Dr. Franz Gillmann discusses with great thoroughness the history and 
character of the chorepiscopate in the East, especially in regard to the 
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complicated question whether the ywperioxora: were bishops or presbyters. 
He shows that in the earliest times every Christian community, however 
small, had its bishop; but that in the latter half of the third century the 
influence of the civil organisation caused the village bishops to be placed 
under the authority of the city bishops, just as these were placed under 
that of the metropolitan. The synods of Sardica and Laodicea altogether 
prohibited the chorepiscopate ; and, though these canons were not imme- 
diately put into effect, the institution began from this time to decline. 
Unfortunately the texts which bear upon the subject are obscure and 
corrupt; but Dr. Gillmann makes out a very strong case for his contention 
that the xwperioxoro: were originally true bishops, though from the fifth 
century onwards we find the title borne by presbyters. Probably, however, 
the change began sooner than he will allow, for the xwperioxoros whom 
Gregory of Nazianzos terms his ovprpecBvrepos (p. 107) must surely, though 
Dr. Gillmann denies this, have beena presbyter. The synod of Laodicea 
ordered the duties of the ywperioxoro to be taken over by repiodevrai, and 
Dr. Gillmann points out that among the later Melchites and Nestorians 
the offices were identical, though not among the Jacobites. We may point 
to an early combination of the two in Severus, Hp.i. 38. The statement 
on p. 43 that the Sardican canons were not accepted in the East because 
nearly all the eastern bishops at Sardica were Eusebians is obscure and 
misleading, for it is well known thatthe Eusebians took no part in the synod. 
Again on p. 120 the assertion that the xwpericxora were never called by 
the name of their see is very hard to reconcile with the account of their 
origin. E. W. B. 


The question discussed by Dr. Wilhelm Obr in La legendaria 
Elezione di Carlomagno a Imperatore (Roma: Loescher, 1908) is an old 
one, that of the share taken by the Roman people in the election of 
Charles the Great. From one point of view the answer is easy. The 
most powerful party among the Romans had lately rebelled against the 
pope ; they had been crushed by force ; and their leaders were, at the 
moment of the election, under arrest and awaiting their trial. The 
coronation of Charles was the work of a party at the head of which stood 
the pope ; and therefore the Roman element in that party was a minority 
of the Roman people. The credit of arranging the imperial coronation 
may have belonged to Leo III alone, or it may have been shared with Leo 
by the Franks ; the Roman people counted for little or nothing in the 
deliberations. If we are to believe the statement made by Charles to 
Einhard, that the scene in St. Peter’s came as a complete surprise to 
him, it follows that the pope was the person chiefly responsible for 
bringing about the coronation at the time and in the manner which gave 
it a character so dramatic. But we have the authority of the Annales 
Laureshamenses for the statement that a mixed assembly of Franks and 
Romans had previously determined to bestow the imperial dignity on 
Charles ; and, while it is possible that the pope precipitated the course of 
events in order to keep for himself the leading réle in the eyes of the 
general public, there is really no reason for doubting that the wishes of 
the Franks were the decisive factor in the situation. There remains, 
however, the question of legal right and theory. For the citizens of Rome to 
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create an emperor there was in the year 800 no real justification. Rome had 
lain, for years, to all intents and purposes outside the sphere of the 
empire ; and whatever precedents may have existed for the election of a 
second Augustus in the West to divide the imperial authority with an 
eastern colleague were ridiculously inapplicable to the state of things 
which now existed. Still there is no doubt that Charles and his sup- 
porters attached importance to the voice of the Roman people, and laid 
stress on the fact that the Romans were exclusively responsible for acclaim- 
ing the new emperor after his coronation. This much may be regarded as 
proved by Wilhelm Sickel’s examination of the evidence. But it is doubt- 
ful whether we can advance from this fact to any conclusion on what is 
after all the question of real interest. We cannot say whether the in- 
tention of Charles and Leo was to declare the deposition of Irene or to 
claim for the new imperial dynasty an authority coequal and coexten- 
sive with that of the dynasty at Constantinople. We may conjecture 
that recent events had proved to all parties the impossibility of maintaining 
the papacy without a temporal power to protect it; that the tie created 
between Rome and the Carolingians by the patriciate was justly considered 
insufficient ; and that the primary intention of the parties to the imperial 
coronation was to create a new defensor sanctae ecclesiae, whose power 
should extend as far as that of the holy see, and should be exactly 
similar to that exercised by the orthodox emperors of the past, so far at 
least as his relations with the Church were concerned. But the most 
minute inquiries into the forms with which Charles the Great was 
elected are very unlikely to increase or decrease the probability of such 
hypotheses. The article which we have before us is a review of 
Sickel’s theory, and the view stated above is in part that of Dr.Ohr. He 
is inclined, however, to handle the texts in an arbitrary way. He admits 
that only the Romans took part in the ceremony of acclamation. But he 
denies that this ceremony constituted, or formed the sequel to, an election 
of any kind; and this in spite of the words of the Vita Leonis III, ‘ab 
omnibus imperator constitutus est.’ Again he disputes the evidence of 
the Annales Laureshamenses as to the share of the Franks in the debate 
which preceded the coronation, on the ground that, if Franks had been 
present, Charles would not have been taken unawares when the pope 
placed the crown on his head. But, as we have already shown, the state- 
ment of Einhard, that Charles was taken by surprise, is not necessarily 
irreconcilable with that of the Annales Laureshamenses ; Charles may 
have expected to be crowned, but not by the pope or not without further 
delay. Another weak point in Dr. Ohr’s argument is the persistent 
confusion of two issues. To show that the real share of the Romans in 
the election was small is one thing; to show that the supporters of 
Charles attached little weight to the formal approval of the handful of 
partisans who called themselves the Roman people is another. Dr. Ohr 
has proved the first point; his case required, however, that he should 
prove the second, which he has not done. H. W. C. D. 


The Growth and Decline of the French Monarchy, by James 
Mackinnon, Ph.D. (London: Longmans, 1902), is described by the 
author as a study of government in France under the old régime in its 
relation to the nation for the time being, and he claims in addition to 
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have ‘ elucidated’ the causes of the Revolution, both remote and imme- 
diate. As he expressly limits himself to the ‘ substance ’ rather than the 
form of government, he scarcely performs the latter promise. The 
dry bones of French institutional history must be vivified in any attempt 
to set forth the causes of the French Revolution. In the comparative 
study of the institutions of France and England, which began by being 
so similar and ended by being so dissimilar, lies the secret of the failure 
of constitutional machinery to supply a safety-valve for popular discontent 
with inefficient government which led to the French Revolution. It is 
rather to the causes of that discontent and the general working of French 
institutions that Dr. Mackinnon limits himself. The book is an interest- 
ing, if somewhat diffuse, sketch of certain aspects of the growth and 
decline of the French monarchy, which in the later parts at least indi- 
cates a good deal of labour in abstracting the contemporary memoirs. 
It would be more readable if the author had stuck to one tense in the 
narrative and apostrophised less. There is really room for a good concise 
book in English on the subject; but Dr. Mackinnon is too wanting in 
detachment, too diffuse, and too rhetorical. W. E. R. 


Canon Giuseppe Celidonio’s treatise, Delle antiche decime Valvensi 
(Sulmona: Colaprete, 1903), gives very interesting results extracted from 
somewhat unpromising material. It is substantially a chronological 
calendar of a series of documents at Sulmona relating to the collection of 
tenths of church property, and consisting mainly of receipts for the con- 
tributions of the canons of Sulmona. The more important documents 
are printed in full, and all alike are provided with a running com- 
mentary. It would be hard to give too much praise to the care with 
which these documents, many of them in bad condition, have been 
edited. The printing, done in an Italian country town, is less satis- 
factory. The editor has prefixed to his calendar a short treatise on the 
various kinds of tenths—tithes, papal tenths, and tenths granted to 
Christian kings (like the Saladin tithe) for a crusade, or for the defence 
of papal territory, or even, as in the fourteenth century, for national 
defence. The Holy Land tenth granted to our own Edward I shows how 
easily these two latter species fade into each other. The documents illus 
trate the history of the kingdom of Naples, and the Abruzzi in particular, 
from the thirteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. We may especially 
mention two taxations, one (1257-1274) of the province of the Abruzzi 
for legatine procurations, the other (before 1350) of the united dioceses 
of Valva and Sulmona for a tenth. These are of considerable topo- 
graphical value. There is an interesting grant (16 Aug. 1257) by 
the rectors and chaplains of the parishes immediately subject to the 
cathedral of Sulmona to their mother church of the tithes of lands held 
by certain religious houses, from which the author infers that the 
Cistercians accepted tithes, since in no other way could the parish 
churches have acquired them from the Cistercians. It is perhaps per- 
missible to suggest that the inference should be that the Cistercians in 
this case waived their ordinary privilege of being tithe-free in favour of 
the parish churches. An incidental discussion of the process by which a 
plebs or district church was broken up into parishes affords an interesting 
parallel with the similar process which has so much confused parochial 
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topography in Ireland. We may also gratefully acknowledge the new 
information given by a document of 15 Feb. 1365 as to the winter quar- 
ters of Hawkwood’s White Company after its retirement from Perugia 
in 1864: Propter magnam societatem Anglicorum que in Valve partibus 
morantur (sic) ad presens prope civitatem ipsam Sulmonam non erat 
tutum ipsis religiosts viris dictam appellationem intimare. C. J. 


In a thick volume of Documents relatifs aux Etats Généraux et 
Assemblées réunis sous Philippe le Bel, in the ‘ Collection de Documents 
inédits sur l’Histoire de France’ (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1901), 
M. Georges Picot has collected a very large number of documents, mainly 
from the Trésor des Chartes, which illustrate with varying completeness 
the history of the divers assemblies held by Philip IV in order to educate 
public opinion to help him in his warfare against Boniface VIII and the 
Templars. The enterprise, now happily concluded, has had a long and 
somewhat chequered history. Begun many years ago on a much more 
extended plan, the execution of it was entrusted to M. Picot in 1879, and 
he has wisely limited himself to publishing at this stage a complete col- 
lection of documents illustrating the history of the states-general between 
the years 1302 and 1308. M. Paul Guérin, who has done much towards 
the determination of the text, has also added a very full and accurate 
index. M. Picot has written an introduction of nearly 60 pages, in which 
he points out that the mass of the texts have been known since the days 
of Dupuy, and makes many useful and valuable suggestions as to their bear- 
ing onhistory. Very illuminating, for example, are the glimpses shown of 
the methods by which the electors of all three orders were convened and by 
which they chose their representatives. While grateful for what M. Picot 
has given us we cannot but regret that he did not go a little. further. He 
might, for example, have done something in the direction of drawing up 
that carte du régime municipal to which he alludes on p. lvi. One is struck 
with the way in which towns and churches outside the royal domain were 
summoned to attend the estates or to express their adhesion to the policy 
of the king. For instance, the towns and churches of Ponthieu were very 
fully represented in 1308, though that country was then in the hands of 
the English king. Also the archbishop of Bordeaux, the bishop of 
Rennes, and representatives of Gascony and Brittany seem to have found 
a place in these assemblies. The whole illustrates the thorough way in 
which Philip the Fair had established his power even over the still 
autonomous great fiefs of the French monarchy. T. F. T. 


In Alcuni Cimeli della Cartografia Medioevale (Firenze : Seeber, 1908), 
Professor G. Crivellari describes a number of manuscript maps and porto- 
lani which are preserved in the public libraries of Verona. The most inter- 
esting of these (of which a facsimile is given) is the'planisphere drawn in 
1442 by Giovanni Leardo, showing within a circle the three continents as 
known half acentury before the discoveries of Columbus. The east is put 
at the top, and in the further region of China is marked the ‘ Paradixo 
Teresto’ (the dialect of the nomenclature is Venetian, with manyz’s). Pro- 
fessor Crivellari has been at much pains to read, and in most cases to iden- 
tify, the geographical names. Those found in Europe need no comment. 
It is, however, worth remarking that Leardo has drawn the Mediterranean 
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of proportionate length and breadth, herein adopting the corrections 
made by the Arab geographers, who rightly curtailed the inordinate 
length which Ptolemy had given this sea. The neighbouring Black Sea 
is marked with the uncommon name of ‘ Mar Mauro,’ but Professor 
Crivellari is mistaken in stating that this appellative proviene da Mar- 
mara, regione situata nella Panfilia al piede orientale del Tauro; also 
Leardo was not (as the professor adds) the first to use tale vocabolo, for, 
to cite but one instance, writing in 1330, Friar Jordanus had already 
described the eastern part of the Euxine under the name of ‘ the Moorish 
Sea.’ In Asia the Aral is clearly laid down at some distance to the east 
of the Caspian, which last Leardo calls the Sea of Baku—‘ Mar Dabachu’— 
while the Aral has the name ‘ Corasa’ given to it, which must stand either 
for Khurasin or Khwarizm. Near the Aral is placed the city of 
‘ Norgancia,’ evidently (though Professor Crivellari does not mention it) 
intended for Urganj or Jurjaniyah, the older capital of Khwarizm, prior 
to Khivah. The continent of Africa is, of course, the most fanciful part 
of the planisphere, the southern end being painted red, and here Leardo 
has written, Dixerto dexabitado p chaldo e serpenti. Passing on to note 
a hitherto undescribed portolano drawn by Jaume Ollives of Majorca, 
dated 1552, Professor Crivellari mentions some other charts that he 
found, and concludes his pamphlet by describing the atlas of nine maps 
drawn by Giacomo Scotto of Genoa in 1592. Here too a facsimile is 
given of the first sheet, showing the land hemisphere of the three older 
continents with the two Americas. North Americais, of course, drawn as 
forming part of eastern Asia, but Africa and South America are both 
most exactly delineated, and the atlas forms an interesting commentary 
on the progress of geography made during the hundred and fifty years 


from the time of Leardo aforesaid to the close of the century following 
the death of Columbus. G. Le 8. 


Isabella d’ Este, Marchioness of Mantua (1474-1589): a Study of 
the Renaissance, by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady) (2 vols. London: John 
Murray, 1903), gives a pleasant account of one of the most fascinating 
and individual characters of that age of individualism, the Italian 
Renaissance. It will be welcome to all who enjoyed her former study of 
Beatrice d’ Este. The writer does not pretend to original research, and 
acknowledges in her preface that her materials are largely drawn from 
the work of Dr. Luzio and Signor Regnier in various Italian articles and 
pamphlets. But she makes the result of their studies accessible to 
general English readers, and, since she is able to popularise so important 
a subject, and to interest in it the public who are not specialists, her 
work will not be wasted. There are a few slips in dates and facts which 
need not be quoted, but perhaps the main defect in the book is 
that it gives too rose-coloured a view of the social life of the age. The 
author does not disguise Isabella’s personal failings, especially her 
acquisitiveness, which amounted to greed; but one would hardly realise 


from the perusal of these pages the corruption and cruelty of society in 
Isabella’s lifetime. K. D. V. 


Mr. E. Belfort Bax’s Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists (London : Sonnen- 
schein, 1903) is his final contribution to the history of the Social Side of the 
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Reformation in Germany, though it is not quite clear why the revolution 
in Liibeck and other Hanseatic towns and their Grafenfehde should not 
come under that designation. The tone of the book may be inferred 
from the assertion (p. 187) that ‘now, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, for the first time in history has the opposition to the interests of 
the propertied classes acquired sufficient strength and consistency to make 
headway against the distortion of history designed to pander to their 
passions.’ But it is only fair to say that the irrelevant assertion of his 
own economic views is less intrusive in this than in Mr. Bax’s previous 
volumes, notwithstanding that he is unable to resist the temptation of 
once more dragging in the Paris commune (p. 320) as an illustration of 
the distortion of history; and with Mr. Bax’s general view of the signifi- 
cance of the Anabaptist movement we are disposed to agree. He does 
not pretend to original research, but the German works on which this 
book is based are little known in England, and Mr. Bax performs a useful 
function in popularising the labours of others. We are not quite convinced 
of the soundness of Mr. Bax’s acquaintance with German history apart 
from its social side. Some reference, for instance, should have been made 
to the Wiirtemberg war of 1534 as a contributory cause to the protracted 
duration of the siege of Miinster, and there are several misconceptions 
embodied in the statement (p. 111) that the ‘ power of the extinct house of 
Burgundy’ in the Netherlands had ‘ reverted to the Hapsburgs, who held 
the seventeen provinces under their centralised sway as part of the Spanish 
monarchy.’ And is the phrase ‘prince bishop of Cleves’ (p. 256) in- 
tended to imply that the Duke of Cleves was summus episcopus like the 
elector of Brandenburg ? A. F. P. 


Vol. xi. part 2 of the Publications of the Thoresby Society contains 
a document from Thoresby’s collection which is of great interest to 
military historians. This is ‘An Accompt of Contingencies disbursed 
since December 1646 by Warrants from His Excellency the Lord General 
Fairfax,’ drawn up by Edward Grosvenor, quartermaster-general of the 
foot in Fairfax’s army. The disbursements are of a miscellaneous 
character. Grosvenor had nothing to do with the regular pay of the 
troops, which was entirely in other hands. He was simply charged to 
pay for special services of various kinds which had to be defrayed out 
of the fund for contingencies at the disposal of the commander-in-chief. 
The custom was to allow every commanding general so much a month for 
these purposes. In the present account there are certain items, such as 
the payment of 1,617/. to Colonels Butler and Fincher for disbanding their 
troops, which should properly have been defrayed from other funds, but 
most of the items are of the sort one would expect to find in such a 
statement. Some are of practical interest, such as the payment to Cornet 
Joyce ‘for extra charges’ in July 1647, which may be connected with 
his seizure of the king, or for seizing the artillery train at Oxford. Many 
items are for gifts to maimed soldiers, some for the burial of soldiers, 
others to replace lost horses; and guides and messengers are frequently 
mentioned. A good deal comparatively went in charity. ‘To a poore 
man’ and ‘to a poore woman’ are common entries; in some cases it is 
specified that the recipient of the money had suffered either through the 
accidents of war or the misconduct of the soldiers. More remarkable 
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still are a number of disbursements for literary services. There are pay- 
ments also to the printers of the ‘Agreement of the People’ and other 
declarations issued by the army. Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva was 
evidently considered an official publication, for the printer, Partridge, 
received 150/. to compensate him for the losses he sustained by it (p. 140). 
Mr. Watts, a divine who translated Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
appears here as the recipient of a gratuity of 11., apparently as charity 
(p. 158). It is evident that these accounts were not very critically 
audited. Appended is ‘An Accompt of Monies disbursed out of Contin- 
gencies for the Carrying on the Workes before Colchester in the Yeare 
1648.’ From the document it appears that the soldiers of the New Model 
were regularly paid so much per yard for the entrenchments constructed 
by them: it was not considered part of their ordinary duty. The only 
other document of historical interest in this volume consists of the church- 
wardens’ accounts for the parish of Methley for 1681-1705. C. H. F. 


The new edition of the History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1656, by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, in four volumes (London : Long- 
mans, 1908), contains, in addition to the three volumes of the original work, 
a new chapter (xlix.) which has already been published separately. (See 
ante, vol. xviii. p. 611.) As the first of the original three volumes of the 
history was twice reprinted, it was throughout carefully corrected by its 
author. In an appendix to the third volume of the original issue he also 
added some supplementary notes to vol. ii., which have now been 
inserted in their proper place in the text. Some marginal corrections 
made in the author’s own copy have also been incorporated. Mr. Firth, 
whose name is appended to the preface, has confined himself to adding a 
few notes on questions of detail where some small correction was 
necessary, and these notes are distinguished by square brackets (e.g. i. 
58; iv. 12, 151, 164). Moreover, as Mr. Gardiner himself edited for the 
Navy Records Society two volumes of documents relating to the Dutch 
war, which he had previously utilised in his chapters on that subject, it was 
thought well to give references to the printed volumes as well as to the 
manuscripts in the footnotes. For similar reasons references have 
sometimes been added to different books and collections of documents 
relating to the period which have seen the light since the first edition of 
Mr. Gardiner’s book appeared. Mrs. Gardiner has constructed an 
excellent index to the whole four volumes, which will be of great service 
to students. D. 


In Parliamentary England in the series called ‘The Story of the 
Nations’ (London: Unwin, 1903) Mr. Edward Jenks essays to give 
a popular account of the evolution of the cabinet system. He writes 
fluently and pleasantly, and with real interest in his subject, but his 
readiness too often leads him to obscure the real points with a mass of 
general narrative, and his interest inclines him towards a very one-sided 
and partisan view of his whole theme. Moreover he writes with such 
haste that he takes far too little trouble to secure accuracy of detail or 
relevancy and proportion of statement. Amidst all the clearness of the 
exposition of parts of the subject, he does not make the leading lines of 
development intelligible, and indeed hardly seems to understand them 
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himself. Thus his view of Charles II or George III is not only that of 
a mere partisan, but goes clearly against the best modern lights on the 
subject. His list of authorities is neither accurate nor complete. 
Altogether the book, though possessing some real merits, cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory or scientific. E. 


Mr. J. Macbeth Forbes’s Jacobite Gleanings from State Manuscripts 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 1903) contains many inter- 
esting details regarding some of the lesser characters who followed Prince 
Charles’s fortunes, but can hardly be regarded as an important contribu- 
tion to its branch of Jacobite literature. The term ‘ state manuscripts’ is of 
very vague import, and Mr. Forbes would have done well to indicate pre- 
cisely the sources of his information. An attempt to collate it with the 
already considerable amount of material published upon the Jacobite 
trials and prisoners might also have been made, and an index should 
certainly have been provided. 0. 6. F. 


The first part of the Story of General Bacon (London: Methuen, 1908) 
has not much interest. The biographer, Mr. A. J. Boger, gives a sketch 
of the Peninsular war and Waterloo, which is hardly wanted, but not 
those personal touches which we expect in memoirs to illustrate well- 
known periods. In the other chapters—namely, on the civil war in 
Portugal—there is some interest, for Bacon raised a regiment of lancers 
for Queen Maria and met with the usual ingratitude. F. 


Much research within a small compass is contained in Mr. F. L. 
Paxson’s The Independence of the South American Republics (Phila- 
delphia: Ferris & Leach, 1903). Itis based for the most part upon unpub- 
lished original manuscripts. A careful account of the South American 
wars of liberation leads to an investigation of the South American 
policies of the United States and of Great Britain. It is possible that 
Mr. Paxson does not quite appreciate the individual leanings of George 
Canning towards liberalism in international relations, but he is doubtless 
right in emphasising that commercial considerations were the governing 
factor in influencing British policy, and that Canning’s hyperbole about 
calling a new world, &c., must be taken with a considerable grain of salt. 

H. E. E. 


Although their historical value is small, the letters published under the 
title of Paris in ’48, by Baroness Bonde, née Robinson (London: John 
Murray, 1903), are good reading. They give a lively idea of the feelings 
and experiences during 1848 of English residents in Paris who were in 
touch with French society. The writer was evidently an intelligent, 
observant, and spirited young woman; she would use her eyes and her 
ears, and the account of what she herself saw is always interesting and 
sometimes suggestive, yet it is remarkable how little she knew of what 
was going on around her. We are told that her letters, written to a friend 
in London, were eagerly read by prominent politicians ; and this is not 
incredible to any one who has turned over the rubbish for which in past 
times the Foreign Office thought it worth while to pay its agents. Miss 
Robinson had no sympathy for Louis Philippe. She denies to him even 
the quality of which he had given many conspicuous proofs—courage, 
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She speaks of the ‘ fatal course of concession’ when there were 100,000 
regular troopsin Paris. Asa matter of fact Bugeaud could dispose of about 
16,000 trustworthy men. That she should appreciate the difficulties or the 
merits of the Provisional Government is not to be expected. Ledru Rollin 
is to her the incarnation of all evil, and the long since disproved imputations 
on his integrity are readily accepted. Herjudgment of men and measures 
is that of the prejudiced and narrow circle in which she lived, and there- 
fore for the most part worthless. There are indications that she would 
have done better to trust her own mother wit. She foretells (p. 35) a 
conflict between the people and the bourgeoisie and ‘ the return to some- 
thing absolute, whether military or legitimate,’ but believes that of all 
the pretenders the Orleanists have least chance; on revient sur la haine, 
jamais sur le mépris. G. 


In spite of its ample title Signor Ernesto Ovidi’s Roma e i Romani 
(Roma: Roux e Viarengo, 1903) is only concerned with the military 
history of papal and republican Rome in the years 1848, 1849. The 
subject is, in fact, very narrow and rarely inspiring. One-third of the book 
consists of Docwmenti of very unequal value, presented in no order of 
date or writers, and untabulated. Signor Ovidi’s acquaintance with the 
period does not apparently extend beyond the Italian authors, and his 
documents are not all of them heretofore unpublished, as he may find by 
consulting Signor Giovagnoli’s Ciceruacchioe Don Pirlone. Nevertheless 
the work will be indispensable for any student investigating this particular 
subject ; it comes to a premature close at the end of 1848, and is ap- 
parently, like too many Italian books, to be left incomplete. R.M. J. 


The third edition of India, its Administration and Progress, by Sir 
John Strachey, G.C.S.I. (London: Macmillan, 1903), has lately appeared. 
No one has better claim to be heard on India than the distinguished 
author of this volume, whose knowledge of the country began in 1844, 
and who with his brother, General Sir Richard Strachey, joint author of 
a smaller book out of which the present one grew, has filled almost every 
important office of state from Acting Viceroy downwards. In this edition 
the book has been enlarged from the series of lectures, delivered at 
Cambridge, out of which the first edition (1888) originated, and now 
forms a comprehensive account of India as it is, written to enlighten the 
ordinary Englishman. It has been brought thoroughly up to date, the 
results of the census of 1901 and the last commissions on plague and 
famine, land revenue, and education being incorporated ; and such in- 
cidents as the Tilak prosecution, the settlement of the assigned districts 
in Berar, and even the recent Durbar and abdication of Holkar—the last 
of which took place only three months before the book was published— 
find mention. It is right and natural that Sir John Strachey should 
give us the official view of the Indian government, albeit coloured in 
some measure by his own personal opinions in the days when he held 
office under the queen ; as, for instance, when with the fervour of a con- 
vinced free-trader he takes exception to the customs tariff instituted in a 
later day. He deals strongly with the false history which James Mill 
perversely manufactured to the detraction of his countrymen, and has 
himself disposed of one of the calumnies to which Macaulay gave unhappy 
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vitality. To the polemics favoured by a certain school of English 
politicians, which Sir John Strachey dismisses with impatience, an 
antidote may be found in this book and in the secretary of state’s 
Decennial Report on the moral and material progress of India, which has 
just been issued for 1902-8. But, lest these should be thought biassed, 
Sir John Strachey commends his readers for corroboration of his state- 
ments to the impartial testimony of St. Harmand and M. Chailley-Bert ; 
to which may be added the discriminating commendations uttered even 
more recently by M. Jules Bois, who set out with no inclination in favour 
of the government of India, and remained to praise. P. 8. A. 


La Transformation de l’ Egypte, by M. Albert Métin (‘ Bibliothéque 
d’Histoire Contemporaine.’ Paris : Alcan, 1908), contains a popular sketch 
of Egypt under the British, inspired by so sincere a desire to promote a 
better understanding between the writer’s nationality and our own that 
one could wish its acute and suggestive studies of the rival temperaments 
and methods had a sounder background of local knowledge. But an 
author must both have read up his Egypt and studied on the spot very 
superficially who can say that the Fayum is watered par un bras de 
flewve qui se détache au pied du promontoire dominé par la pyramide de 
Sakkarah (read Hawara, and still the expression is hopelessly erroneous), 
and relate as a typical event of a day spent with a provincial mudir (at 
Minieh ?) the flogging of an Egyptian soldier by order of the British 
military authority. In short M. Métin’s knowledge of Egypt is that of a 
tourist visiting the country for the first time without knowledge of its 
language. He has nothing to say about the political, financial, or 
economic problems that has not been said often before, but his reflexions 
on British imperial methods are both interesting and instructive. H. 


Mr. 0. H. Lincoln has compiled A Calendar of John Paul Jones 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress (1903). These were part of 
the well-known Peter Force Collection, and were used by Col. Sherburne 
in his Life of John Paul Jones. They deal with the years 1776-8. 
In 1788 we find the empress Catherine of Russia ‘ persuaded that 
the American Revolution cannot fail to bring about others and to 
influence every other government.’ From the same library is issued A 
List of Lincolniana, consisting first of writings of Abraham Lincoln and 
secondly of writings relating to him. The list does not purport to be a 
complete bibliography but an inventory of works in the library. 


We welcome the appearance of a friendly rival in the Scottish 
Historical Review (Glasgow : MacLehose), under which title a new series 
of the Scottish Antiquary is begun on an enlarged plan. It takes in a 
wider sphere than our Review: archeology, folklore, philology, and 
literature, as well as history in the stricter sense, are all included; and 
it enjoys the undeniable advantage of being illustrated. The first 
number, published in October, is excellent ; nothing in it falls below a 
high standard, and there is much that will be read with pleasure even by 
those who have no special interest in Scottish history, 
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Notices of Periodical Publications 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to the Editor, 
at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December. ]} 


Acquisitions of the department of manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1900- 
1902: by H. Omonrt, continued.— Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

The authorship of the Peregrinatio Silviae ad Loca sancta: by M. Fénotty [who 
attributes it to the Spanish virgin Etheria, whose Life, written in the seventh 
century by the monk Valerius, he prints from a manuscript in the Escurial).— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Oct. 

St. Germanus of Auxerre: by W. Levison [who maintains the Vita represented by 
the text of Mombritius to be really the work of Constantius of Lyons, ¢. 480, 
examines its historical bearing, and traces its use by early medieval writers; and 
describes the enlarged form, which was made at Auxerre in the ninth century and 
is printed by Surius and the Bollandists; with observations on Heiric and the 
Gesta Pontificum Autissiodorensium, and on the transmission of the Vita in the 
British Isles].—N. Arch. xxix. 1. 

Theodorus Lector: by F. Drexamr [who prints from three manuscripts the extracts 
from his lost History contained in the treatise on the contest between the Latin 
and Greek churches attributed to Nicetas, chartophylax of Nicaea (Mai, Nov. Patr. 
Bibl., vt. ii. 446)].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 3. 

The oldest charters of Corbie: by B. Kruscn [who restates, against L. Levillain, his 
arguments against the genuineness of the three diplomas of Chlotar III and 
Theodoric III, but relents in favour of the charter of exemption granted by bishop 
Berthefrid of Amiens, which M. Levillain considers to be interpolated].—N. Arch. 
xxix. 1. 

The earliest Life of St. Richarius (Riquier): by B. Kruscx [who admits the Avranches 
text edited by A. Poncelet to represent the Life which was afterwards redacted by 
Alcuin, but holds it to belong not to the seventh but to the middle of the eighth 
century].—N. Arch. xxix. 1. 

Remarks on E. Dilmmler’s edition of the Letters of Lupus, abbat of Ferriéres: by 
L. Leviuxarn [chiefly on the dating of the letters].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

Notes on medieval Latin authors [John Scotus, Rabanus Maurus, Bernard Silvester 
(or Silvestris) of Tours, Gunther, Gautier de Chatillon (or de 1’Isle), Alain de )’Isle, 
and Joannes de Garlandia]: by J. E. Sanpys (chiefly on their knowledge of 
classical writers].—Hermathena, 29. 

The date of the Visio Karoli Tertii: by R. Pouranpi [who maintains that it was 
composed soon after the emperor’s death].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

Florentine teats of the Life of St. Xenophon and his companions [tenth and fourteenth 
centuries]: printed by A. Gatante.—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 4. Oct. 

The translation and miracles of St. Catharine: printed, from a Rouen version trace- 
able to the eleventh century, by A. Ponceret.—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 4. Oct. 

The Greek Acts of SS. Jonas and Barachisius: printed from a Venice manuscript 
{c. 1100] by H. Detenaye.—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 4. Oct. 

On Echebert’s Vita Willibrordi: by W. Levison. [The work is a redaction of Aleuin’s 
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Life, written in the twelfth century, not later than 1173].--N. Arch. xxix. 1.—Cf. 
Anal. Bolland. xxii. 4. Oct. 

A gloss to the Lex Visigothorum: printed by B. von Bony. [It is found in a 
Skokloster manuscript, and was written between the last years of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the thirteenth century.]—N. Arch. xxix. 1. 

Grant by Philip Augustus, at the request of the crusaders and clergy assembled at the 
interview between him and king John, of one fortieth of his revenues for one year 
for the aid of the Holy Land [June 1201]: printed by H. F. DenaBorpe [who 
restores the entire text with the correct date, in place of 1214, from two misplaced 
leaves in the register, now in the Vatican library].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

A Summa Dictaminis in a Merseburg manuscript (now at Dresden]: by M. Manrrtus. 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 4. 

Jacobus de Voragine’s Golden Legend.—Church Qu. Rev. 113. Oct. 

A Book of Hours of Jacqueline of Bavaria, countess of Holland (containing verses of 
historical interest]: by L. Dretrsuz.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

On Aeneas Sylvius’ continuation of the Liber Augustalis of Benvenuto Rambaldi : by 
A. Brernovutit [who notes its existence in a Basel manuscript].—N. Arch. xxix. 1. 

The Book of Hours of the duke of Berry [begun for duke John and finished after 
1485]: by P. Durrrev.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixiv. 3, 4. 

Documents relating to the Jews [1648-1680]: printed by C. H. Fintn. [They relate to 
the question of the re-settlement in England and to the condition of the Jews in 
Tangier.]—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soe. iv. 

Two lives of the emperor Charles V: by E. F. Henperson [comparing Robertson's 
work with that of E. Armstrong].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. 1. Oct. 

On the German military memoirs of the time of the war of liberation, and especially 
of the year 1815: by J. von Privex-Hartrone [who points out contradictions and 
exaggerations].— Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 3. 


The excavations at Knossos: by A. Rorrscu.—Rev. génér. 1903. 9. 

Pergamum: by M. Zecu [on recent excavations].—Rev. génér. 1903. 6. 

Bankers and brokers in ancient Rome: by R. Lanctant.—Monthly Rev. 37. Oct. 

The emperor Augustus: by E. Mever.—Hist. Zft. xci. 3. 

The war of Bar Kochba and the Jewish accounts concerning it: by A. BicHter.— 
Jew. Qu. Rev. 61. Oct. 

Manes and Manicheism: by V. Enmont.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Oct. 

The theory of F. Leo on the ‘ capitatio plebeia;’ by F. Tureautr [who denies the 
existence of a poll-tax in the Roman empire after the reforms of Constantine.— 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 4. 

Medieval hospitals: by Ex1zasetH Speakman.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 48. Oct. 

The shilling of the early Teutonic laws and the wergeld: by B. HizuicEr, concluded. 
Vierteljahrschr. vi. 4. 

St. Columban and the foundation of Irish monasteries in Brie in the seventh century : 
by G. Bonet-Maury.—Rev. hist. lxxxiii. 2. Nov. 

The schools of the palace in Merovingian times: by A. 8. Wutpz [who holds that the 
training in liberal arts was more usual than is admitted by E. Vacandard].—Rev. 
Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Oct. 

Loans to foreign prelates at the Roman curia in the thirteenth century: by A. 
Gorros [who analyses the relation of the popes to these loans].—Vierteljahrschr. 
fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 3. 

The imperialism of Dante.—Church Qu. Rev. 113. Oct. 

The hundred years’ war at the death of Benedict XII; the intervention of the cardinals 
before the conclave, and of Clement VI before his coronation [25 April-19 May 
1342]: by E. Déprez, with documents.—Rev. hist. lxxxiii.1. Sept. 

The Bohemians at the council of Constance: by J. Frxrze, continued.—-Gesky Cas. 
Histor. Nov. 

Diplomatic relations between Moscow and Rome in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Russk. Star. Oct., Nov. 
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Charles II and the scheme for reunion with Rome : by the rev. A. S. Barnes [who 
gives an account of the journey of Richard Bellings to Rome, Oct. 1662, ostensibly 
to ask for the cardinal’s hat for the abbé Aubigny, but holding secret orders to 
consult with the pope on the subject of reunion; with documents quoted vaguely 
from ‘the French and Italian Records '].—Monthly Rev. 39. Dec. 

The Jews of Moldavia at the beginning of the eighteenth century: by E. ScuwanzFre.p. 
Jew. Qu. Rev. 61. Oct. 

Marie Thérése of France [daughter of Louis XVI] at Vienna [1796-1799], from un- 
published letters: by baron A. pz Martcourt.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Oct. 
The conference of London [1830-1831]: by P. Pounter [specially on the part played 

by Talleyrand].—Rev. génér. 1903. 5. 

The Turkish emissaries in Russia before the war of 1877: by P. Yupry. Russk. 
Star. Nov. 

France and the congregations [a sketch of legislation in different centuries against the 
regular orders], with a note by the right rev. F. A. Gasquet.—Quart. Rev. 369. 
Oct. 

Leo XIIT: by the rev. W. Banry.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 48. Oct. 

Historical synthesis: by F. M. Fuina [against the adoption by historians of socio- 
logical methods].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ix.1. Oct. 


France 


A residence of Judicael, king of Damnonia: by F. Le Lay [who holds that the castle 
near Plumieux was not at Bodieuc, as A. de la Borderie thinks, but on the site of the 
present town of La Trinité-Porhoet].—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 1. 

St. Leontius, commemorated in Périgord on 19 Nov.: by L. Cezer (who thinks that 
he was perhaps the sixth-century bishop of Bordeaux, and rejects some modern 
legends connected with him].—Anal. Bolland. xxii. 4. Oct. 

Church and state in France from the ninth to the eleventh century: by J. Fuacu.— 
Rev. Hist. eccl. 1903. 3. 

Three forged or interpolated charters to the abbey of Marmoutier (887, 912, 931]: by 
P. Lévéque. IL: Appendix of documents.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lxiv. 3, 4. 

The original text of the legend of the translation of the relics of St. Matthew to 
Brittany: by J. Lor (showing that Le Baud’s tissue of absurdities on this 
subject is derived from a manuscript not composed before the second half of the 
tenth century, and recently published by L’Echo paroissial of Brest].—Ann. de 
Bretagne, xviii. 4. 

The Breton calendar of Rennes in the twelfth century: by F. Durne [Breton names in 
an unpublished Rennes calendar].—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 4. 

On the ancient corporations of artisans and merchants in the town of Rennes: by 
A. Répmton.—Ann. de Bretagne, xix. 1 (continued from xviii. 1, 3). 

Cartulary of the abbey of Sainte-Croix at Quimperlé [a second and revised edition of 
the Egerton MS. 2802]: by L. Mairre and P. pz BertHon.—Ann. de Bretagne, 
xix. i, and subsequent issues [published as a new volume of the Bibliothéque 
Armoricaine-Bretonne, an appendix to the Annales]. 

A bishop of Dol in a medievai sermon: by F. Durxe [a short account of the vices of 
Thébaud de Pouencé, bishop of Dol, who died in 1301, from a collection of sermon 
exempla for the use of preachers].—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 4. 

A trial for sorcery before the Inquisition at Tours: by J. M. Vrpau [narrating the 
process of Hervé de Trévalloet before the tribunal of the Inquisition at Tours 
(1335-1337), and the evocation of the suit to the papal curia by Benedict XII, and 
printing in full four documents from the pope’s register].—Ann. de Bretagne, 
xviii. 4. 

Fiscal measures in Brittany of the Avignon popes during the great schism: by G. DE 
Lesquen and G. Mouuar [a list of arrears in the dioceses of Dol and Saint-Malo, 
published in extenso from the Vatican archives].—Ann. de Bretagne, xviii. 4 
(continued from xviii. 2). 

The general and provincial estates and the abolition of aids at the beginning of the 
reign of Charles VI [1380-1381]: by L. Mrror.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiy. 2. Oct. 
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Documents relating to the siege of Pontorson by Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick 
[1427]: printed by P. Frament.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. Oct. 

Joan of Arc.—Church Qu. Rev. 113. Oct. 

Sieges of Lourdes during the wars of religion: by Ipa H. Layarnp.—Proc. Huguenot 
Soc. Lond. vii. 1. 

Industrial and commercial questions in the petitions of the city and guilds of Paris 
to the states-general of 1614: by H. Havser.—Vierteljahrechr. fiir Soc. u. Wirt- 
schaftsgesch. i. 3. 

Gallicanism at the Sorbonne: by A. Cavcute [from the correspondence of Bargellini, 
nuncio in France from 1668 to 1671].—Rev. Hist. eccl. 1903. 3. 

Huguenot corpses drawn on hurdles and cast into the sewer under Louis XIV: by 
H. Getin [who gives a catalogue with references to the evidence for each case].— 
Bull. Soc. Hist. Protest. Frang. lii. 5. Sept. 

The great winter and the famine of 1709: by A. DE Borstistz. II.—Rev. Quest. hist. 
Ixxiv. 2. Oct. (continued from Ixziii. 2). 

Turgot and the six edicts: by R. P. SHernerp [who gives a translation].—Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Hist. and Econ. xviii. 2. 

The rehabilitation of Lally-Tolendal (1778-1786]: by H. Canné.—Rev. hist. lxxxiii. 
1. Sept. (Cf. Ixxxiii.2. Nov.) 

Three speeches of Mirabeau: by F. Dnexrvus [a report on the MS. of the three 
speeches of 26 Sept. 1789 recently acquired by the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal. 
Mirabeau appears to have written the speeches after delivery from memory or 
from brief notes].—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 6. Dec. 

The revolutionary press and the censorship of theatres under the Revolution: by 
A. Lreny.—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 4,6. Oct., Dec. 

Fragments of the memoirs of Charles Engelbert Oelsner on the French revolution: 
printed by A. Srzern (May-July 1792].—Rev. hist. Ixxxiii. 2. Nov. (continued from 
Ixxxii. 1). 

The financial policy of the Reign of Terror [1792]: by R. pz Wana.—Vierteljahrschr. 
fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 4. 

The Conventionnel Prieur de la Marne on mission [in Brittany, 1793-4]: by P. Burarp. 
Rev. hist. Ixxxiii.1, 2. Sept., Nov. 

The arrest of Rabaut de Saint-Etienne: by A. Lops [to show that Fabre d’Eglantine 
was not concerned with it].—Révol. Frane. xxiii. 4. Oct. 

The mission of Albert in the Marne in the year III: by 8S. Buvm [illustrating by 
documents drawn from the archives of Rheims the measures taken to punish the 
terrorists].—Révol. Frang. xxiii. 3. Sept. 

Attempted negotiations between Condé and Moreau: by G. Cauprimuter (showing from 
the archives of Chantilly that Moreau did not accept royalist overtures in 1796].-- 
Révol. Frang. xxiii. 3. Sept. 

The Egyptian legend of Bonaparte: by T. Cuavviy.—Ann. Soc. Sciences Hainaut. 
1903. 1. 

The concordat of 1801: by D. M. O’Connor.—Dublin Rev., N.S., 48. Oct. 

The religion of Napoleon I: by J. Hoxuanp Rose [who collects evidence of a belief in 
the utility of a religious sentiment and some personal inclination to theism, 
especially in his latter years].—Quart. Rev. 396. Oct. 


Cuvillier-Fleury and Jules Michelet, from unpublished letters [1835-1845]: by 
G. Monop.—Rev. hist. Ixxxiii.1. Sept. 


Germany and Austria-Hungary 


The oldest Bohemian Chronicle: by J. Pexak [on the date of the martyrdom of 
St. Ludmila].—Cesky Gas. Histor. Nov. 

On the authorities for Bohemian history (twelfth century]: by V. Novorny. I: The 
first continuator of Cosmas. II: The monk of Sazawa. III: The Annales 
Gradicenses and Annales Opatowicenses. IV: The lost Annales Pragenses.— 
Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 4. 

The origin of modern capitalism [in Germany]: by G. von Betow [in connexion with 
W. Sombart’s Der moderne Kapitalismus].—Hist. Zft. xci. 3. 
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The budget of a medieval German city [Augsburg]: by C. Meyer. —Vierteljahrschr. 

| fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 4. 

The earliest statutes of Trent and their transmission in manuscript [from the 
fourteenth century]: by H. von Voireri1.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xcii. 1. 

The relations of the Bohemian humanist, Johann von Rabenstein, with Bavaria: by 
H. Wat1zer [who prints his oration at the opening of the university of Ingolstadt, 


1472, and another oration, possibly his, addressed to Nicholas V].—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxiv. 4. 


Bohemia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire (1526-1901].—Edinb. Rev. 406. Oct. 

The establishment of the reformed community at Emmerich [1568]: by W. Mewer 
(who prints an eighteenth-century record of its history].—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., 
N.S., ii. 3. 

The ecclesiastical policy of Brandenburg on the Lower Rhine in the early part of the 
seventeenth century: by F. Scuréprr.—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 3. 

The establishment of the imperial and royal archives [1749-1762]: by G. Winter.— 

| Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xcii. 1. 


The reform movement in Judaism: by D. Pumirson, continued.—Jew. Qu. Rev. 61. 
Oct. 


Austria and Prussia in March 1848: by F. Racurant. III.—Hist. Vierteljahrschr. 
vi. 4. 


. on er emt 


Engelbert Miihibacher [+17 July 1903]: by M. Tanou.—N. Arch. xxix. 1. 


= 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Writ of Gospatric notifying the grant of lands in Cumberland (some time between 
1067, or 1072, and 1092]: printed from a thirteenth-century copy at Lowther 
Castle by the rev. James Witson [who notes the interest of the document, which 
implies that the district dealt with was politically connected with Northumberland]. 
Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct.—Also by F. W. Race.—The Ancestor, 7. Oct. 

The rise of the Pophams: by J. H. Rounp [who deals with Turstin, clerk to William 
de Pont de l’Arche, chamberlain of the exchequer under Henry I, and sheriff of 
Hampshire, and with his son Richard, likewise sheriff of that county, and fermor 
of Winchester. Both held lands of the honour of the church of Bosham].—The 
Ancestor, 7. Oct. 

Notes on the succession of the bishops of St. Andrews [1093-1571]: by bishop J. Dow- 
pEN. IL: 1254-1401.—Journ. Theol. Stud.17. Oct. 

Extracts relating to the Jews from the Calendar of Close Rolls, 1279-1288: by Miss 
A. Corncos.—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soe. iv. 

History of the Domus Conversorum, in London, from 1290 to 1891: by the rev. 
M. Apter [who prints Henry III’s foundation charter, 1232, and documents con- 
cerning the house from 1280 to the time of James I. The total number of converts 
received between 1330 and 1606 was thirty-eight men and ten women].—Trans. 
Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 


The barons’ letter to the pope [1301]: by J. H. Rounp [who gives a second instalment 
of their seals, with explanations].—The Ancestor, 7. Oct. 
Receipt by the rural dean of Rutland [28 Sept. 1325] for 173d. from the church of 
Oakham towards the maintenance of teachers of Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, and 
Chaldee, in the university of Oxford {in accordance with the decree of the council 
} of Vienne (cf. Denifle, Chartul. Univ. Paris, ii. no. 695). The levy was at the 
rate of a farthing in the pound.)—Oxford Magazine, xxii. 4. Nov. 11. 
Illustrations of English costume in the early part of the fourteenth century [reproduced 
from the Royal MS. 19 B. xv.]: by O. Barron.—The Ancestor, 7. Oct. 
‘4A Commemoration of the Life of William Offey [fl. 1517), bayliffe of Stafford and 
after alderman of the citty of West Chester, and of the fortunate blessings of God ; 
in his children and posterity:' printed from a manuscript of the time of James I 
by G. CO. Bowzr.—Genealogist, xix. 
A description of Scotland written for Magdalene de Valois, queen of James V: by 
A. H. Mizar [who gives an account of the book, which was written not before 
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1537, and relates the circumstances of queen Magdalene’s marriage and brief 
wedded life, correcting several current errors].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct. 

The writings of the English martyrs: by the rev. J. H. PoutEen [on George Haydock, 
Robert Southwell, Arthur Bell, Thomas Belchiam, Henry Heath, Philip Howard 
earl of Arundel, William Howard lord Stafford, Richard Langhorn, Henry Walpole, 
William Ward, Richard White, John Ingram, John Thulis, and others].—Dublin 
Rev., N.S., 48. Oct. 

Lislebourg and Petit Leith: by T.G. Law. [The former name is used by French 
writers for Edinburgh, from 1540 to the end of the century, always by way of 
distinction from its port, ‘Petit’ Leith. It is suggested in a note that the word 
means Leith-le-Bourg].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct. 

Letter from sir William Stewart, Lyon herald, to the regent Moray [5 Aug. 1569]: 
printed by A. Lanc.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct. 

Notes on the records of the French protestant churches in London, Norwich, South- 
ampton, &c.:; by W. J. C. Mozns.—Proc. Huguenot Soe. Lond. vii. 1. 

Joachim Gaunse and his mining operations in England [1581]: by I. Apranams.— 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 

The will of Robert Devereux, earl of Essex (26 July 1591].—The Ancestor, 7. Oct. 

The failure of the Humble Petition and Advice: by R. C. H. Carreraut [who points out 
in detail the defects of the constitution on which the second protectorate was 
based, showing that its failure to work was largely due to the impossibility of 
erecting a satisfactory second chamber, and that the Protector finally accepted the 
plan of seviving monarchy as the best solution of the difficulty. This valuable 
article is based in part on unpublished materials].—Amer. Hist. Rev. ix. i. Oct. 

The Lives of authors: by W. Raxxtex (specially on Izaak Walton, John Aubrey, Anthony 
& Wood, Robert Shiels, and Samuel Johnson].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct. 

John Dury and the English Jews: by the rev. 8. Levy.— Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 

The status of the Jews in England after the re-settlement: by L. Wotr [with 
documents, 1659-1680].—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 

The French protestants in London and the collections made for their relief [from the 
records of the city]: by G. B. Beeman [with an appendix of documents from various 
manuscript sources].—Proc. Huguenot Soc. Lond. vii. 1. 

The journey of Gédéon Bonnivert to Ireland [1690]: printed from the Sloane MS. 
1033, by Mrs. O. Barron. [Bonnivert describes the battle of the Boyne, at which 
he was present.]|—The Ancestor, 7. Oct. 

Bernard de Mandeville: by A. Scuatz [an investigation of the origins of economic 
liberalism].—Vierteljahrschr. fiir Soc. und Wirtschaftsgesch. i. 4. 

The position of the Roman catholics in Scotland in 1715: by the hon. J. R. Erskine. 
Dublin Rev., N.S., 48. Oct. 

Welsh Methodism: its origin and growth.—Church Qu. Rev. 113. Oct. 

The Emmet insurrection: Edinb. Rev. 406. Oct. 

Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmith and the admission of the Jews of England to parliament : 
by L. Anranams [with correspondence, &c., 1823-1841].—Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. iv. 

The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.— Quart. Rev. 369. Oct. 

Gladstone as a foreign minister: by E. T. Cook —Monthly Rev. 38. Nov. 

Lord Salisbury (t23 Aug. 1903].—Monthly Rev. 37. Oct. 

Corrections of errors in John Hill Burton’s History of Scotland: by W. L. 
Marutrson.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 1. Oct. 


Italy 
(Including San Martno) 


The papal bulls of the Archivio diplomatico of Florence: by P. Kreur [who gives 
indices arranged (1) according to provenance, (2) in order of chronology, 1013 
to 1197].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 3. 

The Greek monasteries in South Italy: by the rev. K. Lax. III: The policy of the 
Normans towards the Greek monasteries, with outlines of the history of those of 
St. Elias of Carbo, St. Nicholas of Casola, and St. Mary Hodegitria at Rossano; 
the decadence of the Basilian monasteries.—Journ. Theol. Stud. 17. Oct. 
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The list of the dukes of Naples: by P. Fevete [from the MS. 529 in the Biblioteca 
Vittorio Emanuele at Rome, written c. 1200. The text is here printed from 518 to 
948-9, and a facsimile of the manuscript is given].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 3. 

On the lost Greater Chronicle of Sicard of Cremona: by O. Houper-Eaoxr.— N. Arch. 
xxix. l. 

Studies on the early constitution of Florence: by P. Santrxt (continued to 1239, 
relating chiefly to the growing importance of the Arts in the constitution of the 
commune].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 3. 

A sirventes of 1268 against the church and Charles of Anjou [by a Genoese, Caleca 
Panza]: by R. Srernretp and O. Scuurrz-Gora.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxiv. 4. 

The Jews at Vigevano in the fifteenth century: by F. Fossatt [illustrating the great 
liberality of their treatment in a Lombard commune].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 
3rd ser., xxxix. : 

Unpublished documents on Carmagnola [relating to his health and his visits to the 
baths of the Sienese]: by A. Barristetta—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxix. 

The naval battle of Rapallo between Venetians and Genoese (27 August 1431]: by 
G. Capretiim1.—N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 11. 

A senator of Rome in 1456: by A. Capretur [on Pietro de’ Tebaldeschi da Norcia), 
with two letters of interest relating to the office of senator under Calixtus III. 
Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxix. 


Forty-two letters of Pius II relating to the war of Neapolitan succession : by A. Rattt. 
Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxviii. 


The diplomatic opposition of Venice to the aims of Sixtus IV: by E. Piva, concluded. 
N. Arch. Ven., N.S., 11. 

The pontificate of Pius III according to contemporary sources: by P. Picconomint 
[who gives a long extract from the unpublished Historiae Senenses of Tizio, and 
prints documents from the archives of Siena].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 3. 

Fragments relating to San Marino and Montefeltro: by Amy A. Bennanrpt [a mission 
of Baldassare Castiglione sent to San Marino in 1509 by the duchess Elisabetta, 
and various correspondence with the republic].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxii. 3. 

A germanising movement in Italian monasteries ; Subiaco and Farfa in the sixteenth 
century: by J. Scummur III (with documents, 1514-1535].—Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 3. 

On the life and engagements of Andrea Alciato: by O. G1arprt [with unpublished 
letters of Alciato at Basle].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxviii. 

The earliest Index of the inquisition at Venice: by R. L. Poote [who describes a 
Bodleian copy of the book printed in 1554, which has been hitherto supposed to 
have totally disappeared].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 17. Oct. 

Eight pontificates of the sixteenth century: illustrated from unpublished correspon- 
dence in the Trivulzian library: by E. Morra [chiefly on the conclaves from 
Paul IV to Innocent IX].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxviii. 

The kingdom of Naples in the time of Charles of Bourbon: by M. Scutra, continued. 
Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 3. 

Benedict XIV and the duchies of Parma and Piacenza [from the unpublished corre- 
spondence between the pope and cardinal de Tencin, archbishop of Lyons]: by 
P. A. Krrscu [tracing the pope’s negotiations for the acquisition of the duchies 
down to the final disappointment of his project at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle].— 
Hist. Jahrb. xxiv. 3. 

Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucci to Ferdinando Galiani (Jan._June 1763]; 
printed by F. Nicoxis1.—Arch. stor. Napol. xxviii. 3. 

The end of the Neapolitan republic: by H. Huzrrer. I. (Sacchinelli’s account of 
the events in June 1799 is subjected toa damaging criticism, but no final judg- 
ment is passed on the responsibility for the alleged breach of faith with regard to 
the capitulation.]—Rev. hist. lxxxiii. 2. Nov. 

Count Antonio Durini [1770-1850], podesté of Milan [i.e. head of the municipal 
government, 1807-15 and 1826-37], from unpublished family documents: by G. B. 
Manrcuest.—Arch. stor. Lomb., 3rd ser., xxxix. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


The only known letter of James van Artevelde [asking Edward III for aid, 1344].— 
Bull. Soc. hist. Gand. 1903. 2. 

A recently discovered baptist martyrology [1577]: by F. Prspzr.—Nederl. Arch. Kerk- 
gesch., N.S., ii. 3. 

The reformed church in its contest about civil marriage: by L. Knarpert.—Nederl. 
Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., ii. 3. 

A letter of Episcopius [1626]: printed by B. Trwemann, Jzn.—Nederl. Arch. Kerkgesch., 
NS., ii. 3. 

The Jews of Amsterdam in 1655 [documents giving a list of those who had relations 
with Spain, and of their correspondents in that country].—Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soe. iv. 


Russia 

The tower of Marina Mniszek [the Polish wife of the false Demetrius]: by G. 
Srvyuxc#aEv.—Russk. Star. Sept. 

Count K. Ramuzovski [the favourite of the empress Elizabeth] at Baturin: by I. 
Inozemtsev.—Istorich. Viestnik. Nov. 

The grand duchess Alexandra Pavlovna [daughter of Paul, betrothed to Gustavus IV 
of Sweden]: by E. Srupensxaya.—Istorich. Viestnik. Oct. 

Russia at the beginning of the nineteenth century: by N. Dusovrin.—Russk. Star. 
Nov. 

Notes on the private life of Suvorov: by P. Yupx.—Istorich. Viestnik. Oct. 

The insurrection in Daghestan in 1877: by A. ANDRéEv [from the account of an eye- 
witness].—Istorich. Viestnik. Nov. 

The historical associations of Chernigov: by V. Pottaxov.—Istorich. Viestnik. Nov. 


America and Colonies 


Christopher Columbus and the discovery of America [containing a severe examination 
of some points in J. B. Thacher’s new book].—Edinb. Rev. 406. Oct. 

The company of husbandmen, or of the plough (formed, probably in London, for the 
colonisation of New England, about 1629]: by V. C. Sanzorn, with documents.— 
Genealogist, xix. 

The administration of the French East Indian Company [1665-1684], from unpub- 
lished documents: by G. Samvt-Yves and J. Cuavanon.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxiv. 2. 
Oct. 

The antecedents of the Declaration of Independence: by J. Surtuivan and W. A. 
Dunia [who trace the principles of the Declaration through Protagoras, the 
Stoics, Cicero, the Roman jurists of the Early Empire, St. Augustine, the church- 
men of the Middle Ages, Wycliffe, and Nicolas of Cusa. The expression ‘an aid 
of right ought to be’ is traced through Swift, the Bill of Rights, a House of 
Commons resolution in 1621, and Whitgift back to Boniface VIII in 1300].—Amer. 
Hist. Assoc. Report, 1902, i. 65-85. 

Josiah Tucker: by W. E. Cuarx [on his position in economic history, with copious 
quotations from his writings and a full bibliography].—Columbia Univ. Studies in 
Hist. and Econ., xix. 1. 

The administration of Iowa; a study in centralisation: by H. M. Bowman [dealing 
with public education, charities and corrections, public health and safety, and 
public finance].—Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist. and Econ., xviii. 1. 
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